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INTEODUCTION 

To  my  boy  friends : 

These  stories  of  success  are  written 
not  with  the  view  of  telling  you  how  to  succeed  in  your 
chosen  work  in  the  world,  but  to  entertain  you  in  a 
helpful  manner  by  familiarizing  you  with  the  steps 
that  led  to  the  success  of  some  of  the  men  who  have,  by 
their  industry,  determination  and  resourcefulness,  built 
up,  largely  from  small  beginnings,  great  success  for 
themselves,  and  rendered  a  service  to  others  and  con- 
tributed to  the  greatness  of  Industrial  America. 

There  is  no  great  secret  in  success.  It  is  won  by  con- 
stant, intelligent  and  sincere  effort,  as  these  men's  lives 
will  show  you.  The  first  great  essential  is  to  get  on  the 
right  track,  use  and  develop  your  brain  power,  refuse 
to  be  side-tracked  by  the  undue  temptations  of  pleasure 
which  interfere  with^pergisteut  effo|rt,  and  to  keep  at  it. 
Recognition  is  a"3re;to.  ^e  ,th&  reward.  Success  is  not 
won  by  accident,  though'  a  fortuitous  incident,  such  as  a 
lucky  friendship,  a  Jiappy  iTi^mage,  an  unforeseen  event 
or  discovery,  often  "help  over  a  difficult  or  dull  place  in 
the  road,  but  even  the  element  of  luck  in  success  can 
usually  be  traced  to  alertness,  foresight,  character,  level- 
headedness, "sticktoitiveness."  Luck  plays  small  part 
in  real  success. 

This  book  is  about  men  who  do  things.  A  man  who 
thinks,  no  matter  how  hard,  and  does  not  become  a  doer. 


INTRODUCTION 

as  Mr.  Armour  once  said,  is  a  dreamer.  The  men  whose 
careers  are  detailed  in  the  following  pages  thought  and 
dreamed — and  mode  their  dreams  come  true  hy  doing. 
Some  of  them,  too,  are  physical  as  well  as  mental  giants. 
They  trained  body  as  well  as  mind. 

Their  stories  are  not  apocryphal  or  mythical.  They 
are  true  stories  of  boys  of  grit  and  gumption  who  suc- 
ceeded in  life,  who  wrought  mighty  deeds  in  industry 
and  commerce. 

Boys  who  read  these  stories  will  find  them  interesting, 
inspiring  and  helpful  in  life's  battle,  for  they  contain 
much  worldly  wisdom,  good  advice  and  recipes  for  suc- 
cess based  upon  the  experiences  of  America's  brainiest 
and  most  successful  men. 

Above  all  these  stories  stress  the  fajct  that  America  is 
still  the  greatest,  most  glorious  land  of  opportunity  in 
the  world. 

And  no  boy,  however  poor,  need  despair  of  making 
his  way  to  fame  and  fortune,  if  he  will  but  practice  self- 
denial,  be  thrifty  and. industrious,  .^iijdji'ose; no  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  his  knowledge  along* thfe  lines  of  most 
value  to  him.  For,  as  the  following  pages  disclose,  this 
is  the  road  to  a  successf xil"GATe,er..  ■ .   , ;    t 

Opportunity  beckons  m&ty  boy:! .. :  ' . .  • 

Edwin  Wixcman. 
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ONE  OF  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL INVENTORS 


EDWARD  GOODRICH  ACHESON 


FAMOUS  LEADERS  OF 
INDUSTRY 


Second  Series 

EDWARD  GOODRICH  ACHESON 

OI^E  OF  AMERICA'S  GEEATEST  ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL INVENTORS 

IN  the   60's  there  was  in  Perms jlvacia   a  viHage 
called  Monticello,  situated  on  the  Allegheny  River, 
some  forty-seven  miles  above  Pittsburgh,  and  three 
above  Kittanning.     A  furnace  was  located  there,  and 
"Monticello  irons"  had  a  high  reputation  for  quality. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  day  in  the  60's.  The  ferry  at 
Monticello  was  crossing  the  river,  the  boat  being  attached 
by  means  of  a  moving  wheel  to  a  wire  rope,  spanning 
the  river.  Suddenly,  as  a  result  of  high  water  in  the 
river,  the  rope  got  entangled  in  the  high  chimneys  of  a 
river  steamboat  and  fell  across  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
The  skipper  with  a  cold  chisel  cut  the  rope  to  dis- 
entangle his  craft,  totally  destroying  it  for  further  use 
on  the  ferry. 

There  was  mild  excitement  in  the  village,  and  much 
discussion  as  to  how  the  length  of  a  new  cable  could 
be  determined.  The  danger  was  not  in  making  a  new 
one  too  long,  but  too  short. 

A  sixteen-year-old  boy  in  Monticello,  who,  when  he 
wasn't  studying  mathematics,  for  which  he  had  a  fond- 
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ness,  was  making  himself  useful  in  his  father's  furnace, 
heard  the  discussion.  With  trigonometry,  geometry  and 
surveying  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  saw  a  great  opportunity 
before  him.  He — the  boy  who  played  around  his 
father's  furnace — would  determine  what  length  the  new 
cable  should  be. 

But  he  had  no  instruments :  With  tremendous  energy 
he  set  about  making  some. 

Taking  the  boards  forming  the  head  of  a  barrel,  he 
fastened  them  together  so  'as  to  make  a  complete  disc, 
graduated  the  edge  into  365  degrees,  mounted  on  it 
a  cross  bar  with  sights  at  each  end,  the  whole  being 
supported  by  a  suitable  staff.  Then  he  laid  off  a  base 
line  on  one  shore  of  the  river,  and  from  the  extrem- 
ities measured  with  his  crude  theodolite  the  included 
angles  between  the  line  and  the  supporting  point  of 
the  cable  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  de- 
termined the  distance  between  the  supports  of  the 
proposed  cable  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 

Neither  the  boy's  father  nor  anybody  else  had  much 
confidence  in  the  result  of  this  engineering  feat. 

When,  however,  the  distance  was  measured  in  some 
other  way,  the  boy's  calculations  were  found  to  be 
approximately  correct ! 

This  was  Edward  Goodrich  Acheson's  first  practical 
engineering  work,  and  this  boy  who  used  his  brains 
is  now  one  of  the  world's  greatest  inventors. 

His  family  was  Scotch  and  he  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  on  March  9,  1856.  In  1861  the 
family  moved  to  Monticello,  where  his  father  was  part 
owner  and  manager  of  a  furnace. 
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"My  boyhood  days,"  said  Dr.  Acheson,  "were  one 
round  of  pleasure  but  strictly  boyish  pursuits ;  my 
summer  days  being  spent  in  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
and  spending  many  hours  about  the  furnace.  In 
winter  I  attended  the  'District  School,'  conducted  by 
one  of  the  neighboring  farmers." 

In  this  way,  while  improving  his  physique  he  was 
absorbing  a  practical  knowledge  of  iron  manufacture, 
and  many  other  things.  In  1869  he  was  sent  to  a 
boarding  school  at  North  Sewickley  and  one  year  later 
transferred  to  an  Academy  at  Bellefonte,  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 

Here  the  boy  developed  a  great  fondness  for  study, 
especially  for  mathematics  and  began  to  dream  of  a 
future  career.  It  was  while  home  on  a  vacation  that 
the  ferry  accident  happened,   as  related. 

But  his  academic  studies  were  suddenly  cut  short 
by  the  financial  panic,  1873-4,  and  he  had  to  return 
home  and  earn  his  own  living.  He  was  but  seventeen, 
and  had  had  only  three  years  schooling. 

Young  Acheson's  first  employment  was  as  time- 
keeper at  the  furnace.  This  left  him  some  leisure 
time  to  devote  to  mechanical  and  other  pursuits.  His 
father  impressed  upon  him  the  value  of  studying  me- 
chanics and  of  accomplishing  something  of  value,  and 
told  him  of  the  great  need  of  an  improved  method  of 
drilling  holes  for  blasting. 

The  boy  set  to  work  and  on  March  5,  18T3,  his  first 
patent,  "For  Improvements  in  Process  of  Mining  Coal, 
Ore,  Clay,"  etc ;  was  issued  to  him  by  the  United  States 
Patent  Office. 
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At  seventeen  the  boy  had  secured  his  first  patent. 

In  the  same  year,  though,  great  trouble  came  to  the 
family  owing  to  the  panic.  His  father  died,  his  busi- 
ness went  into  bankruptcy,  and  but  a  small  income 
from  a  coal  property  was  left  to  his  mother. 

In  this  same  year  the  youth  first  began  to  study 
and  experiment  with  electricity.  Buying  a  number  of 
cheap  yellow  metal  watches,  with  galvanic  batteries 
he  had  fitted  up — silver-plated — using  liis  mother's 
silver  forks — the  cases,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit. 

In  those  days  the  boy  kept  a  note  book  in  which 
he  was  fond  of  jotting  down  selections  from  his  favor- 
ite authors — Shakespeare,  and  others.  Conning  these 
over  and  over  again  in  his  spare  moments  doubtless 
had  much  to  do  with  moulding  his  character.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  great  writers  is  a  very  strong  inspiration 
and  incentive. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  jottings  i 

"Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour." 
"There's    a    divinity    that    shapes    our    ends,    rough-hew 
them  how  we  will." 

"Life's  but  a  walking  shadow." 

"The  worst  is  death,  and  death  shall  have  his  day." 

"Hope  to  enjoy  is  little  less  in  joy  than  hope  enjoyed." 

After  a  short  spell  with  his  brother-in-law's  civil- 
engineering  corps  and  clerking  in  a  store,  h©  met  at 
Emlenton  a  man  representing  the  ov^mers  of  a  patent 
device  for  regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  boilers 
and  automatically  blowing  an  alarm  whistle  when  the 
water  falls  dangerously  low. 
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Young  Acheson  thought  it  a  good  thing,  and  with 
another  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Allison,  bought  the  right 
to  sell  this  device  in  the  county  of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  for 
$1,000,  the  Doctor  loaning  Acheson  $500  to  buy  his 
half. 

Then  to  Pittsburgh  the  young  business  man  went, 
and  the  firm  name,  Acheson  &  Allison,  appeared  on  the 
door  of  sc  room  which  did  double  duty  as  office  and 
bedroom.  These  were  days  of  grea.t  hardships  for 
Acheson.  There  was  no  income  coming  in  and  soon 
he  was  in  debt  to  a  restaurant  keeper,  and  there  was 
nothing  else  but  to  hunt  a  job  and  let  his  boniface 
take  possession  of  his  bedroom-office  and  effects. 

Early  in  1877  we  find  him  ticket-seller  at  Parker 
on  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  then  the  center 
of  much  petroleum  activity.  In  six  months  came  the 
big  railroad  strike  of  1877,  and  yoimg  Acheson  left 
Parker  and  rejoined  his  engineer  brother,  W.  H.  Smith, 
then  constructing  a  railroad  from  Bradford,  Pa.,  to 
Olean,  N".  Y. 

Before  long  young  Acheson  was  made  Resident  En- 
gineer of  a  Divison. 

This  is  a  pea-iod  of  his  life  that  Dr.  Acheson  looks 
back  upon  with  keen  pleasure.  With  a  rugged  con- 
stitution and  unbounded  enthusiasm,  he  enjoyed  the 
rough  life  he  led  in  a  wild,  heavily  timbered  country, 
living  in  a  log  house,  and  associating  with  the  kind  of 
men  who  "do  things" — engineers,  oil-wfell  drillers, 
teamsters,  or  loggers. 

The  railroad  construction  finished,  young  Acheson 
became  a  tank-gauger  for  a  pipeline  company  at  Brad- 
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ford,  and  in  his  spare  time  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  tedious  tasks  in  the  world — the  calculation  and 
construction  of  a  set  of  tank-gaugers'  tables  from  which 
capacities  of  tanks  could  be  computed  almost  at  a 
glance.  What  he  had  finished  of  this  terrific  task  of 
arithmetic  and  caligraphy  he  sent  to  New  York  to 
be  bound  in  leather. 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  jealous 
superior  "fired"  him  for  so  wasting  his  time,  and  this 
is  why  he  had  filled  only  300  pages  out  of  the  600  he 
had  ruled. 

After  another  surveying  spell,  at  Morgantown,  N.  Y., 
young  Acheson  was  reinstated  as  tank-gauger  at  Brad- 
ford, he  agreeing  to  cease  work  on  his  tables. 

But  he  could  not  resist,  surreptitiously,  at  odd  mo- 
ments, continuing  his  calculations.  His  superior, 
Sayre,  discovered  it,  and  as  a  punishment,  to  "starve 
him  out,"  he  was  put  to  piece-work  at  a  dwindling 
rate  of  pay. 

But  his  opportunity  was  close  at  hand.  The  capacity 
of  a  new  tank  had  to  be  ascertained  instantly.  Sayre 
was  away  and  his  computation  could  not  reach  the 
company  sooner  than  twenty-four  hours.  There  was 
great  excitement  in  the  office.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Just  in  the  middle  of  the  hubbub  the  Superintendnt 
saw  Acheson. 

"Can  you  compute  the  capacity  of  a  tank  ?"  he  asked 
him. 

"I  can,"  replied  young  Acheson. 

"Go  ahead !"  was  the  command. 

Young  Acheson's  figures  were  used,  but  when  Sayre's 
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came  in  there  was  a  discrepancy  of  five  barrels.  Again 
the  office  trembled  and  Acheson's  official  life  hung  in 
the  balance. 

But  by  the  next  mail  SajTe  wrote  in  acknowledging 
his  error — and  then  it  was  Jiis  turn  to  be  fired. 

Acheson  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  but 
he  was  promoted  to  $75  a  month,  and  from  then  on 
during  his  spare  time  began  to  take  a  deep  interest  in 
electricity. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  Acheson  determined  to  enter  the 
electrical  industry  and  went  to  Xew  York.  There 
were  no  openings,  and  he  tramped  the  streets  of  the 
big  city  in  vain.  Then  he  remembered  Edison  and 
Menlo  Park,  and  in  desperation  took  a  train  out  there 
determined  to  see  the  Wizard. 

"What  do  you  wish  ?"  asked  the  great  inventor,  when 
the  youth  was  brought  before  him. 

"Work,"  Acheson  boldly  replied. 

"Go  out  to  the  machine  shop  and  see  Krussi,"  said 
Edison,  as  he  became  absorbed  anew  in  his  work. 

The  following  Monday,  September  12,  1880,  Acheson 
began  work  for  Mr.  Edison  in  the  draughting  depart- 
ment. Here  at  last  he  was  in  the  proper  environment 
where  he  could  exercise  his  inventive  faculties  to  the 
utmost.  His  pay  started  at  $7.50  a  week.  Then  he 
won  a  $100  prize  for  making  a  graphite  loop  for 
Edison,  and  was  commissioned  to  make  30,000  of  them. 
He  hired  a  man  and  a  boy  to  help  him,  and  soon  was 
making  $12  a  day.  Then  ^Ir.  Edison  transferred 
him  to  the  lamp  factory  to  "learn  the  lamp  business 
in  all  its  details." 
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Then  in  July,  1881,  Mr.  Acheson  was  sent  to  Paris 
as  first  assistant  to  Edison's  Chief  Engineer  and  rep- 
resentative at  the  Electrical  Exposition. 

After  the  exposition  Mr.  Acheson  and  the  Edison 
staff  installed  plants  and  lights  all  over  Europe.  Then 
Acheson  left  the  French  Edison  Company,  who  were 
paying  him  only  $150  a  month  and  joined  an  Italian 
company  at  $300.  But  friction  developed  between  it 
and  the  Paris  Edison  concern  from  whom  they  had  to 
buy  supplies  and  Acheson  resigned,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  attempted  to  do  a  business  of  his  own. 

He  was  unsuccessful  and  then  went  over  to  London, 
where  he  took  very  sick  and  for  awhile  was  penniless. 
This  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  his  life,  but  an 
old  friend,  Jim  Holloway,  befriended  him,  and  then  he 
ran  across  an  Edison  man  he  knew,  who  cabled  the 
Wizard  about  his  plight.  Edison  replied,  instructing 
that  Acheson  be  furnished  transportation  back  to 
America. 

When  the  Arizona  tied  up  at  her  pier  on  January 
4,  1884,  and  Edward  G.  Acheson  stepped  ashore,  he 
hadn't  a  single  cent  in  the  world,  but  found  himself 
"once  more  in  America  after  two  and  one  half  years  of 
strenuous  work  in  Europe." 

In  a  few  days  he  was  back  in  the  Edison  laboratory; 
but  refusing  to  take  a  position  h^  felt  not  quite  fitted 
for,  and  later,  some  of  his  experiments  failing,  he  again 
severed  his  connection  with  Edison. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  great  hardships,  of  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  after  inventions,  of  continuous  experi- 
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ment.  In  December  of  this  year  he  married — on 
$15.00  a  week! 

Then  things  took  a  turn,  just  as,  penniless,  he  was 
obliged  to  pawn  his  watch  chain.  He  succeeded  in 
selling  one  of  his  patents  for  $7,000  cash  and  $50,000 
worth  of  stock.  In  addition  he  was  engaged  for  three 
years  as  electrician  at  ,$2,000  a  year. 

This  was  late  in  1896,  and  Mr.  Acheson  was  now 
settled  in  Pittsburgh  with  his  family,  in  his  own  home 
with  a  cow,  a  horse  and  carriage,  and  a  man  to  drive 
and  attend  to  the  bam. 

When  the  three  years  were  up  Mr.  Acheson  tried 
his  luck  with  an  electric  lighting  plant  he  founded 
and  financed  in  Monongahela  City. 

Again  came  a  turning  point  in  Acheson's  career.  He 
was  still  doing  an  immense  amount  of  experimenting, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a  rubber  substitute. 
Just  at  this  moment  an  old  friend  came  along  and 
advised  him  to  throw  his  rubber  plant  into  the  Monon- 
gahela River,  as  he  had  just  become  interested  in  a  rub- 
ber tree  grove  in  Mexico  that  would  supply  more  than 
the  whole  world  could  use. 

This  discouraged  Acheson,  and  he  determined  in- 
stead to  invent  an  artificial  abrasive.  He  succeeded, 
and  in  1891  organized  the  Carborundum  Company. 
His  invention  of  Carborundum  was  his  greatest  and 
most  useful  one.  Used  now  all  over  the  world  its 
sales  reach  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Artificial  graphite  was  Dr.  Acheson's  next  invention, 
then  siloxicon  and  Egyptianized  clay. 
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Medals  and  honors  were  showered  upon  him,  his 
name  was  coupled  with  Faraday,  Crookes,  Rayleigh, 
and  Kelvin,  and  to-day,  this  man,  who  uncovers  nature's 
jealously  guarded  secrets,  is  still  indomitably  exploring 
the  unknown  in  science. 

By  a  wizard-like  stroke  this  scientist  made  available 
at  ten  cents  a  pound  a  substance  formerly  sold  at 
$2,500  a  pound  and  he  has  created  lubricants  superior 
to  the  oils  from  refining.  His  lubricating  products 
are  known  as  Aquadag  and  Oildag.  He  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  graphite  art,  and  has  added  new  words  to  the 
dictionary. 

The  story  of  Edward  Goodrich  Acheson,  who  has 
well  been  called  the  Pathfinder,  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  ambitious  youth,  especially  those  who  need  a 
realization  of  their  own  mental  and  physical  ability 
together  with  a  proper  conception  of  the  world's  appre- 
ciation of  accomplishment. 

As  Dr.  Acheson  himself  says: 

"Any  inspiration  which  arouses  one's  life  and  awakens  it  to 
its  own  possibilities,  guiding  one  to  devote  his  life  and  efforts 
as  a  leader  in  the  world's  work,  is  worth  while." 
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BARTLETT  Arkell  was  bom  with  a  gold  spoon 
in  his  mouth,  as  the  saying  goes.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  man,  a  prominent  politician,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Presidents,  Governors,  political 
leaders,  a  State  Senator  himself  and  owned  great  bag 
mills,  a  powerful  weekly  newspaper,  a  magazine  and  a 
publishing  house  in  New  York  City.  Bartlett,  since 
called  by  some  of  his  intimates  the  "Duke  of  Canajo- 
harie,"  was  born  in  the  beautiful  Mohawk  valley  at 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  where  his  family  had  a  stately 
home  and  were  the  most  prominent  people  of  the  pros- 
perous little  village.  He  was  educated  at  private 
schools  and  graduated  at  Yale  University — and  then 
came  home  to  sit  on  a  tall  stool  in  his  father's  flour- 
sack  manufacturing  mills,  to  learn  the  business.  After 
a  few  years  of  tedious  work  in  the  small  town  his  father, 
Senator  W.  J.  Arkell,  then  owner  of  Judge  and  Leslie's 
Weekly  brought  him  to  New  York  and  placed  him  in 
the  counting  room  of  his  great  building  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Young  Arkell  was  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  He  never 
liked  the  publishing  business,  and  his  mind  was  always 
intent  upon  the  unusual  and  curious,  for  he  inherited 

in  large  measure,  the  inventive  quality  of  his  father's 
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mind.  Still  his  uncongenial  work  did  not  utterly  dis- 
courage him.  He  plodded  on,  doing  his  share,  and 
worked  hard  to  lift  the  burden  from  his  ageing  father's 
shoulders.  Yet  his  mind  was  more  interested  in  the 
new  inventions  that  were  coming  out  in  photography 
and  the  phonograph.  Little  did  he  dream  that,  once 
freed  of  the  irksome  daily  grind  of  the  counting-house 
and  editorial  office,  he  would  quickly  take  up  a  pursuit 
wholly  at  variance  from  all  his  early  training  and  educa- 
tion. But  one  day  the  opportunity  came.  The  rich 
man's  son  found  himself  "broke,"  and  through  no  fault 
of  his.  The  failure  of  the  great  firm  of  publishers 
came  as  a  crash  over  his  head,  but  it  released  him  to 
shift  for  himself,  a  much  welcomed  opportunity,  and 
in  his  30's  he  had  to  begin  life  over  again.  It  was 
then  that  a  rasher  of  bacon  proved  a  turning  point 
in  his  career — of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  boy  who  had  been  uneasy  in  his  inherited 
occupation  was  freed  to  follow  his  bent,  and  his  genius 
was  toward  the  inventive  fields  of  interest.  First  he 
discovered  a  process  that  gave  to  paper  the  quality  of 
elasticity  under  certain  treatment,  and  on  that  idea  he 
founded  a  business.  The  paper  was  originally  used 
as  a  substitute  for  silk  in  women's  shirt-waists,  but 
Mr.  Arkell  saw  a  more  practical  use  for  it.  In  those 
days  sugar  was  shipped  in  a  very  fine  quality  of  air- 
tight barrels.  By  making  the  paper  into  a  bag  and 
utilizing  its  quality  of  elasticity,  and  treating  it  to  a 
chemical  bath,  Mr,  Arkell  discovered  that  not  only 
would  barrelled  sugar  be  kept  clean  and  dry,  but  that  a 
very  much   cheaper  grade   of  barrel   could   be  used. 
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Demonstrating  this  to  a  great  sugar  concern  he  secured 
an  order  large  enough  to  establish  a  mill,  and  thus  a 
large  business  was  founded  which  kept  the  wolf  from 
the  door  while  his  active  mind  sought  fresh  fields  to 
conquer.  Perhaps  one  should  say  ''salt"  fields,  for  it 
was  a  rasher  of  bacon  improperly  packed  and  put  on 
the  market  that  challenged  his  attention. 

One  day  while  in  New  York  Mr.  Arkell  came  across 
sliced  bacon  being  sold  in  two  pound  paper  boxes, 
and  learned  the  fact  that  the  public  liked  to  buy  their 
bacon  thinly  sliced — as  it  brought  out  the  flavor.  The 
consumer  could  not  do  the  slicing,  neither  could  the 
butcher  without  sacrificing  some  of  his  profit.  The 
packer  had  unquestionably  hit  upon  a  very  good  idea — 
yet  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Arkell  that  a  two-pound  package 
was  too  large  for  the  average  family. 

When  he  returned  home  he  tried  the  idea  out  with 
a  one-pound  package,  in  which  the  carefully  prepared 
bacon,  sliced  to  paper  thinness,  was  sent  to  market.  It 
was  eagerly  bought  by  the  public,  but  it  was  shortly 
found  that,  until  a  proper  container  was  found,  its  sale 
would  be  limited,  for  it  spoiled  after  a  few  days  with- 
out refrigeration,  and  in  those  days  this  device  was  not 
in  general  use. 

However,  Mr.  Arkell  continued  selling  the  bacon  in 
one-pound  boxes,  and  continued  working  over  the  prob- 
lem. It  was  two  years  before  a  solution  was  reached. 
Luck  threw  an  inventor  in  his  path.  The  inventor  had 
partially  perfected  a  vacuum  jar.  Here  is  where  Mr. 
Arkell's  Yale  training  first  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
He  had  learned  that  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.     And  it 
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was  his  thought  that  bacon  also  might  abhor  one; 
namely,  if  bacon  were  packed  in  a  vacuum  it  would 
retain  the  exact  flavor  and  quality  it  originally  had 
when  it  oame  out  of  the  curing  houses.  On  this 
principle  he  staked  his  education  and  his  time  and 
all  the  money  he  could  borrow. 

He  had  at  last  found  his  long-sought  ideal  container 
— the  vacuum  jar — and  he  bought  the  patent  from  the 
inventor.  But  it  was  not  perfect  and  had  to  be  made 
so  before  it  could  go  on  the  market.  This  would  in- 
volve long  and  expensive  experiments,  Mr.  Arkell  fore- 
saw, for  there  is  no  end  to  spending  money  in  working 
out  an  inventioGQ,  So,  as  his  company  owned  the 
patent,  he  then  thought  to  offer  it  to  some  one  with 
ample  financial  resources — a  Chicago  packer  of  his 
college  acquaintance. 

The  Chicago  man,  in  Mr.  ArkelFs  words  "elaborately 
turned  down  the  idea."  It  was  no  simple  negative, 
but  a  splendid  and  satisfying  list  of  the  various  and 
sundry  reasons  why  a  vacuum  jar  was  quite  unsuited 
for  meat-packing  purposes.  "I  was  stunned,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Arkell,  "but  only  for  a  moment.  I  knew 
that  the  idea  was  workable,  so  we  went  ahead  on  our 
own  account,  employing  the  best  mechanical  men  for 
the  purpose. 

"Finding  that  the  glass-blowers  could  give  us  only 
a  rough  green  glass  for  our  jar  we  had  to  seek  out  a 
fine  crystal  glass  that  would  display  the  product.  Then 
Mre  tried  many  ways  of  packing  the  bacon  in  the  jars 
in  order  to  give  it  the  best  possible  appearance.  Then 
again  we  had  to  invent  and  build  machines  to  slice  the 
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bacon,  for  no  suitable  machines  were  on  tbe  market." 

Remembering  a  college  professor  he  had  known  at 
Yale  he  enlisted  his  services  in  devising  necessary 
conditions  and  machinery  to  complete  the  atmospheric 
and  mechanical  operation  to  prepare,  slice  and  pack 
bacon — a  far  cry  from  publishing  a  funny  paper  and  a 
political  weekly,  but  one  that  wholly  engrossed  his 
mind.  Days,  months,  a  year  passed  and  the  plant  was 
begun.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  borrowed  and  spent, 
and  thousands  more  dumped  into  the  idea,  on  which 
he  staked  all. 

"It  needed  abounding  faith  to  keep  on,"  continued 
Mr.  Arkell,  "but  the  faith  never  failed — and  at  last 
success  crovmed  all  our  efforts.  We  had  a  jar  and  a 
packing  that  would  surely  win  the  market." 

But  it  was  five  years  before  a  dollar  came  back  to  his 
pocket.  The  business  by  this  time,  however,  was  on 
a  sound,  efiicient  basis  and  under  young  Arkell's  di- 
rection fast  expanding  and  becoming  profitable. 

The  story  of  how  he  won  a  national  market  for  his 
products  is  an  interesting  one.  It  was  a  tremendous 
task  to  introduce  the  novelty  and  create  a  market  for 
it.  It  necessitated  dividing  the  country  up  into  dis- 
tricts, and  initiating  a  campaign  which,  beginning  at 
home,  reached  out  in  every  direction,  from  coast  to 
coast. 

The  idea  had  some  mighty  good  points  in  its  favor. 
Slicing  and  packing  the  bacon  in  its  handsome  jar 
raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  delicacy,  for  one  thing. 
Then,  the  dealer  knew  exactly  what  profit  there  was  for 
him  in  each  pound  jar.     He  was  not  bothered  with 
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having  to  .slice  the  bacon,  or  by  loss  of  weight,  moisture, 
labor  of  handling,  etc.  It  was  as  easy  to  handle  as 
package  coffee. 

Now,  all  this  was  not  done  in  a  day.  It  took  years 
to  get  a  market  for  the  "Beech-Nut"  products,  and 
unsleeping  vigilance  in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  to 
its  uniform  high  quality. 

Cleanliness,  for  example,  at  the  Beech  Nut  factory 
is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  girl  employees  have  their 
fingers  manicured  by  an  artist  from  the  metropolis,  and 
their  uniforms  are  made  and  laundered  at  the  plant. 
And  the  company  does  its  own  street-sprinkling  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  plant,  for  dust  would  be  highly  deleterious 
to  its  famous  products. 

Mr  Arkell  did  not  restrict  his  jar  idea  to  bacon,  one 
may  be  sure.  He  applied  it  successfully  to  other  foods, 
such  as  peanut  butter,  jams  and  jellies.  Fully  aware 
of  the  always  steady  demand  for  "home  made"  goods,  he 
did  not  see  why,  with  careful  methods,  the  home  made 
article,  with  its  delicious  flavor,  could  not  be  approxi- 
mated in  a  factory.  So  the  company  began  experiment- 
ing. Fruits  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  tasted 
and  tested,  for  flavor,  color,  degrees  of  ripeness,  etc., 
and  the  art  of  making  jams  and  jellies  studied  from 
every  angle.  Finding  that  the  most  flavorous  oranges 
came  from  Seville,  Spain  was  drawn  upon  for  this 
fruit.  And  so  on.  In  this  way  the  exact  combina- 
tions which  would  give  preserves  the  most  delicate  flavor 
were  ascertained.  No  standards  were  established  on 
guess-work.  The  public  may  be  fooled  once,  but  not 
twice. 
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Mr.  Arkell's  company  started  in  1892  with  a  capital 
of  only  $10,000.  This  was  soon  spent  in  pioneer  de- 
velopment work.  Then  $50,000  additional  was  secured, 
after  which  success  was  won  slowly  but  surely.  He  has 
always  set  himself  to  hard  tasks  and  high  standards. 
Once  when  he  was  importuned  to  launch  out  into  a 
great  selling  campaign,  he  replied : 

"I  don't  care  so  much  about  that.  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  purity  of  my  products. 
You  know,"  he  continued  thoughtfully,  "I  have  often 
wondered  if  a  man  could  make  a  million  dollars  honestly. 
If  I  can't — I  don't  want  to  make  it." 

That  is  the  motif  of  the  Arkell  character.  Mr.  Arkell 
has  another  interesting  attitude  toward  business.  It  is 
epitomized  in  the  old  phrase,  ''Live  and  let  live."  It  has 
been  one  of  his  principles  of  business  to  let  the  other 
fellow  make  money.  In  consequence  of  which  he  has 
never  sought  to  either  take  all  the  credit  or  all  the 
cash.  His  associates  have  all  made  money — that's  the 
Arkell  idea. 

A  man  who  succeeds  in  his  business  usually  does  so 
because  of  one  or  two  particular  characteristics  or  qual- 
ities that  enable  him  to  go  a  little  faster  or  surer  in  the 
race  than  the  other  fellow.  Mr.  Arkell  has  at  least  two 
qualities  that  are  perhaps  a  part  of  his  inheritance  but 
certainly  cultivated  by  experience  and  observation,  just 
as  any  man  or  woman,  like  the  wise  Virgins,  may  im- 
prove their  talents.  He  possesses  to  a  marked  degree 
a  keen  and  quick  sense  of  values,  both  in  men  and 
goods.  A  man  who  would  "make  good"  with  him,  must 
ring  true,  must  have  common  sense  and  be  efficient. 
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He  measures  those  qualities  with  quick  and  keen  ap- 
praisement, almost  intuitively,  though  not  hastily  and 
not  without  giving  him  a  long  rope.  Second,  he  pos- 
sesses a  natural  and  trained  taste  for  purity  and  flavor. 
Nothing  is  ever  put  out  of  his  plant  that  has  not  been 
passed  upon  by  his  tongue  and  palate. 

"You  can't  mistake  the  flavor,"  was  a  tribute  paid 
his  products  by  a  rival  packer,  and  adopted  by  him  as 
an  advertising  slogan. 

Simeon  Ford  once  said  of  Bartlett  Arkell,  after  a 
game  of  golf,  that  he  was  the  highest  geared  man  for  a 
short-legged  one  that  he  had  ever  played  with. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Arkell  to  move  swiftly 
toward  a  goal,  whether  it  is  a  billard  championship  at 
the  University  Club,  or  the  New  York  Athletic,  on  the 
putting  green,  on  the  tennis  court,  or  in  a  business 
enterprise.  So  in  North  Carolina  we  find  an  Arkell 
package  factory,  up  on  the  Hudson  a  glass  factory,  in 
Williamsburg  a  paper  bag  factory,  in  Mexico  a  silver 
mine,  in  Rochester  a  packing  factory,  in  Brooklyn,  a 
gum  factory,  and  during  the  war  he  contributed  a  fully 
equipped  ambulance  to  the  Red  Cross,  gave  largely  to 
other  war  charities — but  why  enumerate.  It's  the  man 
behind  that  is  interesting. 

At  a  simple  desk,  in  a  10  x  12  private  office  of 
his  suite  in  a  New  York  sky-scraper,  he  may  be  found, 
apparently  not  particularly  busy,  perhaps  looking  at  his 
watch  to  meet  a  golf  date.  But  the  dome  of  his  head 
tells  the  story.  There  is  executive  ability  over  the 
ears,  philosophy  in  the  high  brow,  perception  in  the 
keen  blue  eyes,  and  a  glance  at  his  hand  shows  a  com- 
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bination  of  strength,  capability,  acquisitiveness,  and 
generosity,  and  always  gleaming  from  his  eyes  the 
quality  that  instinctively  has  earned  him  the  appellation 
of  "Sunny  Jim." 

There  is  only  one  sure  road  to  success,  in  Mr.  Arkell's 
opinion,  "Tell  the  truth  and  act  vigorously."  Some 
people  are  more  capable  of  doing  the  latter  than  the 
former,  and  so  they  get  into  trouble,  and  fail.  But 
the  truthful,  energetic  man  succeeds. 

Mr.  Arkell's  career  is  the  story  of  a  truthful,  energetic 
man,  who  suddenly  overtaken  by  misfortune,  as  many 
of  our  greatest  leaders  of  industry  have  been,  achieved 
a  great  success — a  quiet,  not  spectacular  one — in  the 
honorable  occupation  of  supplying  the  public  with  purer 
and  better  food  products. 

Just  over  50,  Mr.  Arkell  has  had  an  active  career — 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  club  man,  devoted  to  athletics, 
a  traveler  and  always  interested  in  political  and  lit- 
erary matters,  his  days  are  full.  He  radiates  in  an 
atmosphere  of  activities.  Like  many  business  men  he 
has  time  for  everything  and  is  punctilious  in  small 
as  in  large  matters.  Ask  him  the  key-note  of  his 
business  and  he  will  tell  you,  "making  something  that 
people  want,  making  it  a  little  better  than  the  other 
fellow,  and  keeping  up  the  standard." 
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WHAT  was  the  turning  point  in  the  life  of 
this  wonderful  Scotch  lad  who,  born  in  Dun- 
fernline,  Scotland,  in  1835  at  ten  years  was 
a  bobbin-boy  in  an  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  cotton  mill 
at  $1.20  a  week,  and  at  thirteen  was  running  the  mill's 
engine  amid  smoke  and  steam? 

His  opportunity  came  about  in  this  way. 

He  was  small  for  his  age  and  slightly  built,  and 
found  factory  work  overtaxing  to  his  strength.  Then, 
too,  when  he  tended  an  engine  he  had  to  work  in  a 
hot,  smoky  cellar.  So  tiring  of  this  hard,  grimy  job, 
he  became  a  district  telegraph  boy  in  Pittsburgh,  which 
transferred  him  from  darkness  to  light,  for  he  was 
now,  as  he  once  described  it,  in  "a  new  world  amid 
books,  newspapers,  pencils,  pen  and  ink,  and  writing 
pads,  and  a  clean  office,  bright  windows  and  the  lit- 
erary atmosphere." 

"Andy,"  as  he  was  generally  called  (he  was  named 
for  his  grandfather,  Andrew  Carnegie),  was  now 
earning  $3.00  a  week,  and  he  made  the  most  of  time 
and   opportunity.     He  read   everything  he   could  get 

hold  of,  for  he  had  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. 
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In  his  spare  moments  he  had  also  mastered  the  tele- 
graph keys.  Not  only  could  he  send  messages  as 
rapidly  and  correctly  as  any  operator,  but  he  had 
learned  to  take  a  message  by  ear — an  unheard-of  feat. 
Only  two  others  in  all  the  world  could  do  this ! 

The  company — the  Ohio  Telegraph  Company — 
quickly  discovered  Andy's  self-acquired  accomplishment 
and  he  was  promoted  to  rank  of  operator.  His  un- 
usual efficiency  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Colonel 
Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  division  superintendent,  later 
President,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  made 
him  a  railroad  telegraph  operator.  This  work  required 
extreme  care  and  absolute  accuracy,  and  the  salary 
was  $25  a  month,  a  princely  income  to  Andy. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  turning  point  in  Andrew 
Carnegie's  career,  as  described  in  his  own  words: 

''Over  my  head  was  T.  A.  Scott,  that  great  and  good  railroad 
man.  He  was  supposed  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  trains 
on  that  division,  I  giving  orders  at  his  command,  I  signed  his 
name — T.  A.  S. — to  the  orders. 

"One  day  there  was  a  big  smash-up — all  the  trains  were  late 
— he  was  away — couldn't  be  found.  The  freight  boys  were  ly- 
ing about  the  yard  waiting  orders.  Remembering  Nelson,  I 
said  to  myself: 

'Death  or  Westminister  Abbey!' 

"I  began  getting  out  the  trains,  signing  all  orders  'T.  A.  S.' 
Then  the  chief  came  in. 

"  'Come,  come,  Andy,  how  did  these  trains  get  out?' " 

"  'Why,  I  gave  the  orders.  I  couldn't  sit  here  like  a  dum- 
my, with  things  getting  behind  and  all  mixed  up.  I  knew 
what  you  would  have  done.' 

"Well,  he  didn't  approve  at  all ;  but  I  heard  him  say  a  day  or 
two  later  to  a  big  man,  with  little  disapproval  in  his  voice: 
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"  *Do  you  know  what  that  little  white-haired  Scotch  devil 
did  the  other  night?  Ke  ran  every  train  on  the  division  by 
himself.' " 

"That,"  said  Mr.  Carnegie  in  conclusion,  "was  the 
turning  point  in  my  career." 

Colonel  Scott,  dumfounded  at  Andy's  audacity,  soon 
rewarded  him  by  making  him  his  private  secretary, 
and  in  course  of  time  Andy  succeeded  Scott  as  division 
superintendent.  But  before  this  happened  Andy  got 
his  first  chance  at  an  investment  flyer,  when  Scott  gave 
him  a  tip  to  buy  ten  shares  of  Adams  Express  Company, 
and  even  helped  him  find  the  money,  about  six  hundred 
dollars.  A  month  later  he  got  a  dividend  check,  and 
maybe  he  wasn't  excited  and  happy! 

From  that  moment  Andrew  Carnegie  realized  what 
capital  meant  and  what  it  would  do  for  him,  and  he 
determined  to  get  more  of  it.  Pretty  soon  came  his 
second  investment  chance  and  how  young  Carnegie  made 
his  first   $10,000   he   himself  once   related: 

"I  remember  I  was  working  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  when  a  fellow  named  Woodruff  came  around 
with  a  couple  of  little  sleeping-car  models  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth. 

"  Why,'  I  said  to  him  when  I  saw  them,  'we're  going 
to  need  those  some  day  in  the  railroad  business.' 

"The  outcome  was  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
ordered  a  couple.  And  later,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Woodruff 
again,  he  said  to  me:  'You  seem  like  a  bright  young 
fellow,  Carnegie,  I  believe  I'll  let  you  in  with  me  on 
this.' 

"  All  right,'  I  said ;  'I'm  willing.' 
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"  'I  think  I'll  give  you  an  eighth  interest/  he  told 
me.  And  he  named  a  sum  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
I'd  have  to  pay.  I  didn't  have  the  money,  but  I  went 
to  one  of  my  employers  and  asked  him  to  lend  me  a 
few  hundred  dollars. 

"  All  right,  Andy,  yes ;  you're  a  good  boy,'  he  said. 
^I  guess  I  can  let  you  have  it.' 

"  'I'll  pay  you  back  five  dollars  a  week,'  I  told  him ; 
for  I  knew  I  could  save  that  out  of  my  salary.  It  had 
just  been  raised  to  $40  a  month  then,  I  believe.  So  he 
let  me  have  the  money  and  that's  how  I  got  my  start. 

"I  made  3^10,000  off  that  stock  and  later  got  into 
the  Pullman  Company." 

Few  people  know  that  Andrew  Carnegie  was  the 
third  man  wounded  on  the  Union  side  during  the 
Civil  War.  His  friend  and  boss  Colonel  Scott,  when 
the  war  broke  out,  having  been  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  placed  Carnegie  in  charge  of  mili- 
tary railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  it  was  while  trying 
to  free  a  track  of  encumbering  wires,  that  Andy  got 
badly  cut  by  a  telegraph  wire. 

Young  Carnegie  was  very  quick-witted  and  usually 
saw  a  hundred  opportunities  where  the  average  man 
saw  but  one.  He  pondered  upon  things,  and  drew 
shrewd  deductions.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-eight 
and  had  accumulated  a  little  money  and  so  became  a 
capitalist,  the  burning  and  total  destruction  of  a  wooden 
bridge  leading  to  traffic  chaos  on  the  railroad  gave  him 
an  idea.     "Why  not  build  iron  bridges?" 

So  the  youthful  builder  of  industry  formed  the 
Keystone   Bridge    Company,    with    the    Pennsylvania 
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Railroad's  president,  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  as  president 
of  'it ;  Colonel  Scott,  vice-president,  and  other  promi- 
nent railroad  men  as  shareholders.  Within  four  years 
the  company  had  paid  100  per  cent  in  dividends,  and 
yoimg  Carnegie,  now  quite  a  busy  financier,  gave  up 
his  railroad  position.  From  then  on  he  was  his  own 
boss. 

So  closes  the  first  act  in  the  most  wonderful  life 
drama  ever  enacted  in  America. 

Carnegie  was  only  thirty-two — not  many  years  back 
earning  only  $3.00  a  week — yet  he  was  now  an  owner 
in  a  number  of  wealth-producing  enterprises,  oil, 
bridges,  and  steel,  including  the  Kloman-Miller- 
Phipps-Camegie  Company,  a  combination  of  his 
chums  owning  the  Union  Iron  Mills,  and  he  was  worth 
at  least  $100,000. 

Then  Carnegie  took  a  trip  lasting  several  months 
to  Great  Britain,  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  as 
usual — of  which  more  anon. 

But  there  was  trouble  ahead  for  the  young  iron- 
master. A  depression  iu  the  iron  industry  came,  prices 
tumbled,  and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  faced  a  black 
Friday.  Young  Miller,  the  richest  of  his  partners, 
got  scared  and  sold  for  a  few  thousands  stock  that 
later  on  was  worth  millions.  Carnegie,  though,  didn't 
scare  worth  a  cent.  He  was  not  a  quitter.  Though 
he  didn't  know  pig-iron  from  mahogany,  he  jumped 
in  with  characteristic  earnestness  and  energ}',  made  the 
rounds  of  his  railroad  friends,  and  broke  all  records 
as  a  steel  drummer.  His  remaining  partners  pulled 
with  him — and  the  day  was  saved.     This  illustrates 
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the  value  of  teamwork,  or  cooperation.  Imagine  how 
Killer  must  have  hollered,  when,  not  many  years 
afterward,  he  saw  Carnegie  get  a  check  for  $387,000,- 
000,  for  his  various  properties  including  the  Union 
Mills! 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  went  to  Europe  he  sold  bonds, 
on  commission.  This  little  operation  is  said  to  have 
netted  him  $250,000,  all  of  which  he  put  into  iron. 
For  in  his  opinion  this  was  the  quickest  way  to  turn 
it  into  gold. 

So  he  formed  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works, 
named  in  honor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  presi- 
dent, and  started  in  to  blow  iron  into  steel  by  the 
Bessemer  process,  which  one  may  be  sure  he  mastered 
the  secret  of  while  in  England.  Meanwhile  high 
tariffs  and  rebates  greatly  enlarged  his  profits  and, 
in  1881,  the  company  was  reorganized  as  Carnegie 
Bros.  &  Ca  with  $5,000,000  capital,  of  which  Andy 
owned  more  than  half.  For  a  number  of  years  his 
profits  averaged  $2,000,000  yearly,  and  by  1888  he 
was  worth  $15,000,000. 

Another  reorganization  placed  Andrew  Carnegie  in 
absolute  control  of  a  newly  formed  Carnegie  Steel 
Company,  with  such  practical  steel  men  as  Captain 
"Bill"  Jones,  Schwab,  Corey,  Dinkey,  Morrison,  etc., 
as  his  executives,  paying  them  huge  bonuses  in  addition 
to  handsome  salaries. 

Andy,  with  most  of  the  largest  steel  plants  in  the 
East  in  his  absolute  control,  was  now  top  of  the  heap, 
a  Steel  King  in  very  sooth,  and,  with  his  brainy  band 
of  lieutenants  helping  him  might  and  main,  began  to 
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make  millions  faster  than  ever.  His  income  leaped 
to  $23,000,000  a  year! 

In  1901  his  company,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
was  merged  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
Andy  getting  $387,000,000  for  his  interest. 

This  was  the  largest  business  transaction  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  it  required  a  corporation 
with  a  capital  larger  than  any  other  in  the  world — ■ 
one  billion  dollars — to  finance  this  transaction.  To 
be  exact,  eleven  hundred  million  dollars  were  required, 
to  help  buy  out  of  business  the  once  $1.20-a-week 
bobbin  boy. 

No  such  stupendous  success  has  ever  been  recorded. 
The  world  stood  aghast  at  the  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
action. 

It  was  in  1901  that  this  colossal  "deal"  was  con- 
summated, and  then  Andrew  Carnegie,  second  richest 
man  in  the  world,  retired.  He  had  achieved  his  early 
boyhood  dream  of  amassing  a  fortune — had  succeeded 
far  beyond  his  fondest  anticipations. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  steel  manufacture,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  entered  this  almost  new  American  in- 
dustry, was  the  first  to  introduce  into  this  country  the 
Bessemer  process  of  manufacturing  steel,  was  the  first 
to  apply  chemistry  to  its  making,  the  first  to  make  Har- 
veyized  armor-plate  for  our  warships — and  in  addition 
he  succeeded  in  consolidating  under  one  corporate  man- 
agement nearly  all  the  country's  large  steel  foundries. 
Greatly  to  the  profit  and  glory  of  the  United  States, 
whose  exports  of  structural  and  other  steel  rose  to  gigan- 
tic proportions. 
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Carnegie  had  indeed  earned  his  title — "Steel  King." 

The  secret  of  his  success  at  once  became  a  subject 
of  intense  curiosity.  In  reply  to  a  question  he  said 
that  the  secret  of  his  success  was  in  his  ability  to 
get  good  men  around  him.  This  was  unquestionably 
largely  the  secret.  Practically  all  his  early  associates, 
such  as  Henry  Phipps  (a  boyhood  chum),  Henry  Clay 
Prick,  his  business  and  financial  manager  for  a  long 
time  until  the  quarrel,  Thomas  Morrison,  his  cousin, 
who  came  from  Scotland  in  1886,  Charlie  Schwab, 
once  the  barefooted  Bethlehem  boy,  Captain  "Bill" 
Jones,  an  old  fashioned  forge  master,  W.  E.  Corey,  and 
others  were  all  mighty  men  in  steel  making,  most  of 
them  becoming  enormously  wealthy.  And  doubtless 
the  greatest  part  of  Andrew  Carnegie's  secret  of  success 
was  in  his  willing-ness  to  share  his  profits  to  such  a 
large  extent  with  these  "good  men"  he  gathered  round 
him,  for  from  the  very  start  of  his  steel  ventures  he 
paid  nearly  everybody  who  worked  for  him  large  bo- 
nuses in  addition  to  their  wages.  Schwab,  for  example, 
is  said  to  have  earned  a  bonus  of  a  million  dollars  in 
one  year. 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  little  man.  He  was  only 
five  feet  four  inches,  not  at  all  like  the  colossus  most 
people  fancied  him.  He  was  pleasant  to  meet,  very 
polite,  very  agreeable.  Some  one  said  his  face  suggested 
a  "benevolent  steel  hammer."  He  was  certainly  a 
marvelous  combination — the  fastest,  shrewdest  money- 
maker that  ever  lived,  the  greatest  philanthropist,  or 
giver  away  of  money,  that  ever  lived. 

Some  people  have  figured  that  had  he  been  a  miser, 
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he'd  have  left  not  less  than  $3,000,000,000  when  he 
died,  instead  of  only  $30,000,000.  But  this  is  all 
wrong.  Had  he  been  a  miser,  never  shared  his  good 
fortunes  with  anybody,  never  rewarded  faithful  service, 
industry,  initiative,  brain,  he'd  never  have  succeeded 
as  he  did. 

One  of  our  consuls  abroad  who  sat  alongside  Andy 
when  he  was  Colonel  Scott's  private  secretary  in  Pitts- 
burgh, once  wrote:  '^He  was  earning  $60  a  month,  out 
of  which  he  saved  $50  while  I  was  making  the 
munificent  salaiy  of  $35  a  month  and  spending  $50." 

From  which  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Carnegie's  first 
secret  of  success  was  THRIFT.  Had  he  never  saved 
any  money,  he'd  have  lost  his  first  and  best  opportunity. 

To  quote  the  consul  again: 

"Carnegie  was  always  doing  something  to  improve 
himself  and  benefit  his  associates.  Even  in  those  early 
days  he  was  partial  to  books  and  libraries  .  .  .  and 
found  time  to  organize  a  club  in  the  office  to  obtain 
books  from  the  only  library  then  in  Pittsburgh  .  .  . 
which  were  circulated  in  the  office.  He  also  organized 
a  debating  society,  and  a  ^taffy'  club  for  mutual  im- 
provement in  conversation  and  deportment.  Any 
member  using  an  improper  word,  or  slangy  expression, 
or  committing  any  error  in  gentlemanly  deportment 
was  fined  10  cents  for  each  offense,  the  proceeds  being 
devoted  to  taffy  for  the  office. 

"Aside  from  Mr.  Carnegie  being  the  instructor  of 
a  large  number  of  boys  who  became  famous,  he  must 
be  credited  as  the  promoter  of  lady  railway  operators. 
It  was  he  who  sent  me  to  a  little  station near  the 
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South  Fork  Reservoir,  to  instruct  the  young  daughter 
of  an  old  railroad  switchman.  I  showed  her  how 
to  make  the  dots  and  dashes,  for  which  she  gave 
me  in  exchange  a  first  lesson  in  love.  .  .  .  There  are 
now  thousands  of  worthy  lady  operators  earning 
an  independent  livelihood  due  to  Mr.  Carnegie's 
initiative." 

Carnegie  from  his  earliest  days  devoured  books. 
He  lost  no  opportunity  of  informing  himself,  through 
the  printed  page,  on  all  matters  that  interested  him. 
He  knew  fully  a  half  of  Shakespeare  by  heart,  could 
recite  practically  all  the  poems  of  his  countryman, 
Robert  Burns — in  fact  he  became  very  well  self-edu- 
cated, and  when  rich  could  hold  his  own  in  conversa- 
tion with  really  great  men — men  like  Gladstone,  Spen- 
cer, Morley,  James  Bryce,  etc. 

Had  he  not  when  a  youth  diligently  spent  spare 
moments  in  reading  good  books,  he  never  could  have 
been  Colonel  Scott's  private  secretary.  And  here, 
again,  a  great  opportunity  for  getting  on  in  the  world 
would  have  escaped  him,  for  it  was  the  Colonel  who 
started  him  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

Carnegie  was  deeply  devoted  to  his  mother  and  she 
almost  worshiped  Andy.  It  was  she  who  mortgaged 
the  tiny  family  home,  to  help  Andy  buy  the  Adams 
Express  stock  his  boss,  Scott,  advised  him  to  buy. 

He  determined  not  to  marry  while  she  lived,  and 
kept  his  word.  She  died  in  1886  and  the  following 
year  he  married  Miss  Louise  Whitfield,  whom  he  had 
known  since  she  was  eleven  years  old  and  had  taught 
horseback  riding. 
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Mr.  Carnegie  credited  his  father,  who  was  a  Scotch 
damask  weaver,  with  his  owti  love  for  books.  He  once 
said:  "My  father  was  one  of  five  fellow  weavers  who 
agreed  to  combine  their  few  books,  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  library  movement  in  my  own  town.  .  .  . 
I  have  often  said  that  I  do  not  know  a  lineage  which  I 
prefer  to  that  of  a  library-founding  weaver." 

Again  he  said :  "Free  Libraries  are  the  cradles  of  tri- 
umphant democracy." 

Before  he  died,  Mr.  Carnegie  had  written  a  number 
of  books  himself,  including  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth," 
"Triumphant  Democracy,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  many  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  articles. 

Mr.  Carnegie  died  in  1919,  and  up  to  June  1,  1918, 
had  made  gifts  to  cities  and  towns  the  world  over,  in- 
cluding Fiji,  for  free  public  library  buildings  (nearly 
3000)  in  excess  of  $00,000,000,  New  York  State 
alone  has  143  Carnegie  Libraries.  Indiana  leads  with 
172. 

His  other  innumerable  gifts  included  colleges,  insti- 
tutes, churches  (for  7,689  organs),  societies,  associa- 
tions, trusts  for  charity,  hero  funds,  pensions,  war 
grants,  etc.  And,  with  the  above-mentioned  sum, 
reached  on  the  date  named,  according  to  a  statement 
given  out  by  his  secretary,  the  colossal  sum  of  over 
$350,000,000. 

And  long  before  he  died  he  was  universally  acclaimed 
the  world's  greatest  philanthropist. 

What  he  had  given  away  exceeded  in  amount  the  com- 
bined wealth  of  all  the  kings  and  rulers  of  England  and 
Europe. 
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Marvelous  indeed  are  America's  opportunities  to  the 
boy  alert  enough  to  seize  tliem,  prepai-ed  mentally 
enough  to  hold  them  and  make  the  most  of  them. 

Andrew  Carnegie  will  stand  for  all  time  as  a  type 
of  this  kind.     His  alertness  was  almost  supernatural. 
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UNDER  the  impulse  of  a  steady,  balmy  breeze 
the  clipper-built  Corlo,  with  full  sail  set,  was 
gliding  swiftly  through  placid  tropical  seas, 
Calcutta-bound  from  Boston. 

On  her  snowy  after-deck,  sitting  on  a  coil  of  tarry 
rope,  a  boy,  intensely  preoccupied,  was  whittling  some- 
thing out  of  wood. 

"What,"  asked  the  Captain,  "are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  hunk  of  wood  after  you've  whittled  it  ?" 

The  boy  looked  up  froni  the  litter  of  chips  he  had 
strewed  over  the  deck.  "This,"  he  replied,  "is  a  model 
of  a  pistol." 

"Hmm — it  looks  more  to  me,"  growled  the  bluff 
mariner,  "like  a  salt  cellar.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
good  model  of  a  pistol,  I'll  lend  you  mine ;  then  you'll 
get  it  right !" 

But  the  boy  was  already  familiar  with  current  re- 
volver models,  and  had  something  totally  different  in 
mind. 

"But  you  see,"  he  explained,  holding  out  the  crude 
model,  "when  I  get  this  one  made,  it  will  be  as  good  as 
six  of  yours,  because  it  will  shoot  six  times  without 
reloading." 

The  Captain  muttered  something  like  "Bunk!"  and 
sheered  off. 

51 
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Day  after  day,  when  he  was  off  watch,  the  boy  tire- 
lessly bent  to  his  self-appointed  task.  An  idea  had 
seized  him,  and,  tremendously  enthusiastic  over  it, 
he  was  determined  to  "see  it  through." 

He  did,  and  what  he  conceived  and  designed — and 
later  patented — on  the  deck  of  the  heaving,  rolling  East 
Indianian  enabled  Uncle  Sam,  a  few  years  later,  to 
win  a  war. 

This  boy  was  Samuel  Colt,  whose  revolver  invention 
revolutionized  warfare  and  almost  immortalized  the 
family  name — for  there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  the  world 
to-day  in  which  the  Colt  Revolver  is  not  used  or  known. 

Samuel  Colt  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  on 
July  19,  1814.  His  father,  a  descendant  of  a  Hartford 
pioneer  settler,  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen,  cotton 
and  silk  goods,  and  tolerably  well-to-do.  He  was  a  man 
of  education,  of  much  energy  and  initiative.  Samuel's 
mother,  well  educated  and  well  born,  was  the  daughter 
of  Major  John  Caldwell,  a  leading  Hartford  banker. 

Samuel  at  an  early  age  was  put  to  school,  but  he  had 
a  restless,  roving  and  inquisitive  nature,  and  school 
hours  often  found  the  boy  in  his  father's  factory,  where 
any  kind  of  mechanism  or  running  machinery  proved 
an  irresistible  attraction.  Endless  were  the  questions 
the  boy  asked  as  he  watched  the  swiftly  turning  wheels 
and  belts. 

His  father  was  wise  enough  to  humor  the  lad  and 
let  him  follow  his  bent  by  putting  him  to  work  in  the 
factory,  where  he  stayed  about  three  years,  going  to 
school  or  working  on  a  farm  for  short  spells  during 
the  period. 
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His  father,  however,  decided,  when  Samuel  reached 
his  thirteenth  birthday,  that  he'd  have  to  go  to  school 
some  more,  so  the  youth  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts.  Eemoved  by  distance  from  the  fasci- 
nating factory,  his  father  felt  that  he  would  devote 
more  time  to  his  studies,  and  less  to  whirling  wheels. 

And  so  he  did  for  a  time,  but  the  hard  routine  of  a 
country  boarding-school  soon  got  a  bit  monotonous,  and 
the  lad,  -chafing  under  the  restraint,  and  more  than 
ever  filled  with  the  love  of  travel  and  adventure — the 
lure  of  foreign  lands — ran  away  and  shipped  as  a  boy 
before  the  mast  on  the  ship  Corlo,  Captain  Spaulding, 
Commander,  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  beyond. 

The  boy  had  read  many  tales  of  ships^  and  the  sea 
and  of  strange  lands  and  peoples,  and  most  romantic 
they  seemed.  Hence  his  love  of  the  briny  deep  and 
craving  for  a  voyage  to  foreign  parts  in  some  crack 
clipper. 

His  long  voyage  on  the  Corlo,  however,  toned  down 
some  of  this  nautical  nonsense,  for  his  work  was  hard 
and  dangerous  and-  he  underwent  many  hardships. 
But  he  did  not  waste  much  of  his  spare  time  while  on 
the  Corlo  in  vain  regrets.  On  the  contrary  he  devoted 
the  whole  of  it  to  the  working  out  of  an  idea. 

This  idea — a  revolving  pistol — was  the  basis  of  the 
present  Colt  Revolver. 

During  the  whole  of  the  interminable  voyage  he 
worked  on  his  idea,  at  last  whittling  a  working  model 
out  of  a  piece  of  tolerably  hard  wood  with  his  jack- 
knife. 

Thus,  though  only  fourteen  years  old,  Samuel  Colt 
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had  designed  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  and  most 
effective  fire-arms. 

But  on  his  return  home  the  young  seafarer  was  ap- 
prenticed by  his  father  and  put  to  work  in  his  wai-e 
factory  in  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  department.  Here 
he  received  a  thorough  training  under  a  first-class 
chemist,  manifesting  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  indus- 
trial chemistry,  and  becoming  a  very  expert  manipu- 
lator. Though  still  a  boy  he  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  ISTew  England. 

Meanwhile  the  boy  had  grown  rapidly  and  was  very 
large  for  his  age.     In  fact  he  passed  for  a  man. 

This  favored  a  very  bold  project  he  conceived  when 
eighteen  years  old.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  lec- 
ture tour  throughout  his  own  country  and  British 
America.  During  his  tour,  in  which  he  visited  nearly 
every  town  with  a  population  of  2,000  and  up,  he  used 
the  fictitious  name  "Dr.  Coult."  The  basis  of  his  lec- 
tures was  on  nitrous  oxide  gas,  popularly  called  laugh- 
ing gas,  and  illustrated  by  attractive  experiments  which 
he  himself  very  skillfully  conducted. 

His  tour  lasted  three  years,  and  was  very  successful, 
netting  him  quite  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 

This  was  an  extraordinaiy  coup  for  a  mere  youth 
to  put  through  so  successfully,  and  it  is  illustrative  of 
Colt's  remarkable  enterprise  and  optimism,  no  less  than 
of  his  strange  but  fortunate  aptitude  for  chemistry. 
Young  Colt  was  persevering  and  tenacious,  and,  as 
he  now  had  money  of  his  own — the  proceeds  of  his  lucky 
lecture  tonr — he  set  to  work  to  perfect  his  idea  of  a 
revolving  pistol,  the  idea  that  had  come  to  him  while 
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on  the  ship  Corlo,  and  which  he  had  not  forgotten  or 
given  up  hope  of  "putting  over." 

The  persevering  Samuel,  living  frugally  meanw^hile 
on  his  capital,  worked  for  two  years  on  his  revolver 
model,  improving  it  step  by  step,  until  at  last,  in  1835, 
he  decided  tliat  no  further  change  or  improvemen-t  was 
possible. 

So  excellent  in  every  way  was  the  product  of  the 
young  man's  industry  and  inventive  ability  that  his 
application  to  Washington  for  a  patent  was  successful. 

Illustrating  again  Colt's  unusual  enterprise  and 
shrewdness,  considering  his  age,  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  United  States  to  act  on  his  application  for  a  patent, 
but  in  1835  went  abroad  and  patented  his  weapon  in 
England  and  France. 

Though  only  twenty-one  he  had  devoted  about  seven 
years  of  his  life  to  his  "revolver'^ — so-called  because 
it  had  a  revolving,  or  rotating,  chambered  breech — and 
the  result  far  exceeded  his  hopes. 

Strange  to  say  when  the  idea  originally  came  to  him 
on  the  Corlo,  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  -when  he  visited  Europe  he  explored 
many  collections  of  ancient  fire-arms — in  the  Tower  of 
London  and  on  the  continent — and  found  several  gims 
with  the  chambered  breech.  But  they  were  all  useless 
and  had  been  discarded  as  dangerous.  They  were  more 
liable  to  explode  and  kill  the  user  than  the  man  or  object 
aimed  at. 

He  was  now  an  associate — the  only  American  associ- 
ate— of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  England, 
and  while  in  this  country,  in  1851,  read  a  paper  to  the 
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Institution,  illustrated  by  drawings,  describing  these 
old  weapons  and  showing  how  his  own  invention  dif- 
fered from  them.  He  was  conscientious  in  not  assum- 
ing all  the  credit  for  the  original  idea. 

Safeguarded  by  his  patents  young  Colt  now  set  to 
work  to  form  a  company  to  manufacture  the  "Colt  re- 
volver." But,  as  is  usually  the  way  with  new  ide^s, 
especially  new  inventions,  he  met  with  great  opposition. 
It  "would  never  be  of  any  practical  value,"  "was  too 
complicated,"  "would  kill  or  maim"  any  one  using  it — 
these  were  the  objections  to  the  "new-fangled"  fire- 
arm. 

But  Colt  was  not  to  be  swerved  from  his  purpose 
by  any  such  gloomy  prophecies.  He  persevered  en- 
thusiastically and  at  last,  through  the  aid  of  New  York 
capitalists,  formed,  in  1836,  the  Patent  Arms  Co.,  with 
a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  an  armory  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 
And  he  was  only  twenty-two ! 

His  next  step  was  to  try  to  get  the  United  States 
Government  to  adopt  the  arm  for  use  in  the  Ai-my  and 
Navy.  But  here  again,  strange  to  say,  army  and  naval 
officers  frowned  upon  the  weapon,  raising  many  objec- 
tions— "it  would  get  out  of  order  easily,"  "would  be 
difficult  to  repair,"  and  so  oru 

It  was  two  years  before  the  Government  at  last  con- 
sented to  "try"  the  revolver,  and  the  reason  was  because 
the  Florida  War  was  raging,  and  the  Seminoles,  secure 
in  their  stronghold,  the  Everglades,  were  defying  the 
American  soldiers,  whose  courage  was  unavailing 
against  the  superior  marksmanship  of  the  Indians. 
In  this  dilenma  the  Government  decided  to  trv  the 
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Colt  revolver,  and  a  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Harvey,  was  armed  with  the  new  weapon. 
It  proved  such  a  success,  from  the  start,  that  all  the 
Florida  troops  were  eventually  equipped  with  it 

The  savages  were  dumfounded  at  a  gun  that  fired  six 
or  eight  times  without  reloading.  So,  disheartened, 
they  decided  not  to  match  their  skill  any  longer  against 
the  clever  white  man,  and  gave  up  the  struggle. 

It  was  the  Colt  revolver  that  ended  the  war  in  favor 
of  the  American  troops  and  resulted  in  a  great  triumph 
for  Colonel  Colt.  But  his  victory  also  brought  misfor- 
tune, for  the  Government,  not  needing  any  more  of  the 
revolvers,  his  sales  dropped  to  almost  nothing,  and  in 
1842  the  Patent  Arms  Company  had  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Then  for  five  years  no  more  Colt  revolvers  were 
manufactured  and  soon  none  were  left,  in  stock,  for  a 
small  demand  had  sprung  up  from  Texas  and  the 
Indian  frontier. 

Then  in  1847  began  the  Mexican  "War,  and  General 
Zachary  Taylor  (who  later  became  the  twelfth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States)  wanted  to  arm  his  Texas 
Rangers  with  the  Colt,  which  he  had  seen  used  in 
Florida. 

So  General  Taylor  sent  Captain  Walker,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Rangers,  to  Colonel  Colt  to  purchase  a 
supply;  but  Colt  hadn't  a  single  one  left,  not  even  one 
to  serve  as  a  model.  The  Government,  however,  gave 
him  an  order  for  one  thousand,  which  he  agreed  to  make 
for  $24,000,  but  his  difficulty  was  that  he  had  no 
model,    and   advertising  for   one   produced   no   result. 
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JSTot  a  single  one  could  be  found.     Nobody  would  part 
with  so  valuable  a  fire-arm. 

This  difficulty  would  have  appalled  most  men,  for 
there  wasn't  a  minute  to  lose — ^the  War  was  on ! 

So  Colt  had  to  exercise  his  memory  and  ingenuity 
and  make  an  entirely  new  model,  which  he  did,  even 
improving  upon  the  old  one  by  using  several  practical 
suggestions  from  Army  officers. 

After  hiring  a  temporary  armory,  Eli  Whitney's,  of 
Whitneyville,  Conn.,  and  filling  the  Government's  order 
he  established  his  far-famed  workshops  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  beginning  business  on  his  own  account  and 
promptly  filling  all  orders. 

The  Mexican  War  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent large  and  prosperous  factory,  for  he  realized  a 
good  profit  on  the  many  Government  orders  given  him. 
When  the  Mexican  War  ended  Colonel  Colt  was  fear- 
ful lest  the  demand  drop  off  as  it  did  after  the  Seminole 
War,  but  to  his  gratification  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  weapon  was  getting  well-known,  and  orders  from 
everywhere  poured  in  steadily. 

The  California  gold  rush  in  '49,  and  the  Australian 
a  little  later,  and  then  the  Crimean  and  Indian  wars 
greatly  increased  Colonel  Colt's  business.  Large  or- 
ders came  first  from  the  British  Government  and  then 
from  most  of  the  leading  European  countries. 

By  1855  it  was  necessary  to  build — and  Colonel  Colt 
did  build — the  largest  and  most  perfect  armory  in  the 
world  at  that  time. 

In  1861  this  large  armory  was  doubled  in  size,  so  that 
there  was  "ample  accommodation  for  the  manufacture 
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of  one  thousand  fire-arms  per  day,"  then  considered  a 
huge  output.  In  1863,  136,579  Colts  were  manufact- 
ured. 

In  this  factory  Colonel  Colt  also  manufactured  the 
machinery  for  making  his  revolvers,  and  sold  it  to 
foreign  governments  together  v^ith  the  right  to  make 
Colts.  He  thus  supplied  Enfield,  England,  where  the 
deadly  Enfield  rifle  was  made,  and  the  Russian  Imper- 
ial armory  at  Tulin.  All  told  he  spent  two  and  a  half 
millions  upon  his  new  plant,  even  erecting  handsome 
cottages  for  his  workmen,  social  welfare  halls  and 
features,  etc. 

Another  invention  of  Colonel  Colt's  was  a  submarine 
battery.  This  was  tested  by  U.  S.  ISTaval  officers  and 
said  to  be  the  best  known  engine  for  harbor  defense. 

He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  which  in  1843  was  operated  between  Coney  Is- 
land and  Fire  Island  to  New  York  City,  This  was  a 
very  successful  experiment  of  its  kind.  His  cable, 
properly  insulated,  was  enclosed  in  a  lead  pipe.  Many 
wires  to  this  day  are  so  protected  when  laid  under- 
ground. 

Colonel  Colt  as  a  submarine  telegraph  inventor  de- 
serves more  than  mention  anaong  the  many  other  exper- 
imenters in  under-sea  telegraphy. 

Colonel  Colt  was  now  rich  and  famous.  He  had  a 
large  fortune,  a  magnificent  residence,  and  in  1855  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Jarvis,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Portland,  Conn.,  a  lady  of  much  beauty 
and  charm. 

His   weapon   having  been    adopted   practically   the 
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world  over — after  having  been  still  further  improved — 
it  is  natural  that  Colonel  Colt  should  have  visited 
Europe  so  frequently  and  hobnobbed  with  so  many 
great  personages,  including  the  Czar  Alexander  of 
Russia,  and  have  received  decorations  even  from 
Asiatic  potentates,  to  whom  the  Colt  seemed  miracu- 
lous. He  was  also  the  recipient,  as  a  benefactor  of  hu- 
manity, of  orders,  medals,  degrees,  and  rings. 

Sad  to  say  his  young  and  so  successful  life  was  cut 
off  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eight,  for  he  died  in  Hart- 
ford in  1862,  much  lamented,  for  he  was  progressive 
and  public-spirited  and  gave  generously  to  all  benefi- 
cent objects. 

His  life  wonderfully  illustrates  the  value  of  an  idea 
perseveringly  worked  out  to  a  practical  conclusion. 
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CHARLES  A.  COMISKEY 

THE  "GRAND  OLD  ROMAN"  OF 
BASE-BALL 

A  TALL,  lanky  youth  with  a  sinewy  right  arm,  fast 
legs  and  strong  personality  loomed  up  on  Chi- 
cago's diamonds  in  1876 — the  Centennial  year. 

Before  long  this  man,  now  known  to  millions  as  a 
player,  manager,  club-owner  and  best  of  good  fellows, 
cast  precedent  and  tradition  aside,  blazing  the  way  for 
a  new  game  on  the  ball  field. 

His  methods  revolutionized  base-ball,  and  brought 
him  into  the  limelight,  while  still  youthful,  as  its  great- 
est exponent.  Four  successive  pennants  he  gave  to  St. 
Louis,  as  many  to  Chicago,  to  which  he  added  three 
world's  titles — eleven  altogether,  an  unparalleled  re- 
cord in  the  sport. 

His  energy,  daring,  and  judgment  carried  him  even 
further  afield  to  Europe  where  the  Great  American 
game  of  base-ball,  as  played  by  the  White  Sox  and 
Giants,  seemed,  in  very  truth,  a  battle  of  giants. 

His  courage  in  his  business  ventures  equaled  his 
courage  in  the  game.  Paying  $50,000  for  a  ball-player 
or  building  a  half-million  dollar  base-ball  plant  were 
mere  episodes  in  the  day's  work  for  him.  His  greatest 
gamble  was  his  invasion  of  Chicago  with  his  White  Sox 
— and  again  he  won,  soon  gaining  sole  possession  of  a 
major  league  ball  club.     No   other   player  has   ever 
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risen  from  the  ranks  as  high  as  this  six-footer  with  the 
Roman  physiognomy. 

Charles  Albert  Comiskey,  the  "Grand  Old  Roman" 
of  base-ball,  and  for  nineteen  years  president  and  owner 
of  the  American  League  Base-ball  Team,  "The  White 
Sox,"  was  this  daring  innovator  of  the  American  game. 

John  Comiskey,  father  of  "Commy"  as  he  is  affec- 
tionately called  by  his  hosts  of  pals,  came  from  County 
Cavan,  Ireland,  He  settled  in  'New  Haven  in  1852, 
engaging  in  the  lumber  business,  but  becoming  dissatis- 
fied went  to  Chicago  in  1859.  After  railroading  for 
a  while,  he  became  deputy  United  States  internal  reve- 
nue collector  under  President  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
for  several  years  was  clerk  of  the  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
Board. 

Charles,  or  "Commy,"  was  the  third  child  of  a  family 
of  eight,  and  Chicago  was  his  birthplace.  From  his 
earliest  age  he  was  sadly  addicted  to  playing  ball  with 
the  other  youngsters  on  vacant  lots,  for  which  he  was 
chided  full  oft  by  his  father,  but  shielded  by  his  mother. 
Other  boys  played  ball  purely  for  pastime — but  little 
"Commy"  intended  to  make  base-ball  his  vocation  some 
day.  Through  knot  holes  in  fences  he  used  to  watch 
the  big  players  of  those  days  and  envy  their  wondrous 
skill. 

At  St.  Ignatius  College  and  later  on  at  St.  Mary's, 
in  Kansas,  the  boy  mixed  ball  playing  with  his  mathe- 
matics and  other  studies,  and  led  the  freshman  team 
as  its  captain.  Then  Ted  Sullivan  of  St.  Mary's,  some 
years  later  to  become  a  great  organizer  of  base-ball  clubs 
and  leagues,  took  an  interest  in  "Commy." 
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"I  picked  out  Comiskey/'  said  Ted  once,  "because 
I  considered  him  the  smartest  kid  on  the  teams."  The 
way  he  grasped  an  opportunity,  and  thought  for  him- 
self, and  never  waited  to  be  told  what  to  do  was  simply 
wonderful,  "and  he  was  only  a  kid  at  that." 

But  before  long  the  boy  was  transferred  to  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers  College  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin, 
to  complete  his  educational  training,  and  where,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  father,  the  opportunities  for  studying 
base-ball  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Then  he  came  home  to  go  to  work  for  a  living,  and 
perhaps  learn  some  useful  trade,  and  then — 

It  was  on  a  summer's  day  of  '76  that  an  innocent 
load  of  bricks  proved  the  turning  point  of  Charley 
Comiskey's  career.  He  was  driving  a  brick  wagon, 
and,  as  he  passed  the  base-ball  field,  he  saw  the  Libertys 
battling  valorously  but  ineffectively  with  the  Franklins. 
Dropping  the  reins  he  jumped  down,  and  soon  the  bat- 
ters were  swinging  at  different  curves. 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  great  outcry  for  bricks  some 
two  miles  away,  and,  as  there  were  no  telephones,  a 
street  search  became  necessary.  These  particular  bricks 
were  wanted  for  Chicago's  new  city  hall,  replacing  the 
one  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  '71. 

Just  as  the  game  was  ending  "Honest  John"  Comis- 
key, alderman  from  the  Seventh  Ward  and  Democratic 
leader,  discovered  the  charioteer,  his  son,  on  the  point 
of  striking  out  the  side.  Mr.  Comiskey,  senior, 
smothered  his  wrath,  saying  nothing,  got  up  on  the  seat 
behind  the  bays,  and  the  bricks  continued  their  voyage. 
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That  night,  at  a  family  meeting,  "Commj's"  fate 
was  decided,  Chicago  losing  a  good  teamster  only  to 
gain  a  great  ball  player. 

Forty-one  years  later  the  Chicago  City  Council, 
on  the  very  spot  towards  which  that  load  of  bricks  had 
been  heading,  passed  a  Resolution  congratulating 
Charles  A.  Comiskey  and  his  team  "for  their  splendid 
victory,"  and  hoping  "that  the  White  Sox  may  win 
further  honors  for  themselves,  their  owner,  and  Chicago, 
by  showing  New  York's  team  that  the  'I  will'  spirit  is 
not  to  be  denied." 

But  to  go  back  to  the  seventeen-year-old  boy  who  on 
that  summer  day  in  1876  achieved  the  glory  of  being 
change  pitcher  for  the  Libertys.  Ike  Fleming,  their 
manager,  after  a  few  trials,  decided  that  "Commy" 
would  do  as  a  pitcher,  and  the  tall  lanky  youth,  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  made  his  debut  as  a  "regu- 
lar." His  first  game,  played  in  Lincoln  Park,  resulting 
in  a  score  of  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Libertys,  convinced 
him  that  perhaps  there  was  a  better  living  for  him  in 
base-ball  than  in  driving  brick  wagons  or  following  a 
trade. 

Ted  Sullivan,  too,  had  left  St.  Mary's  and  gone  home 
to  Milwaukee  where  he  was  manager  of  the  Alerts. 
He  needed  a  pitcher — and  Comiskey  was  the  boy  for 
him  he  decided.  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  afterwards  Sir 
Thomas,  was  backing  the  Alerts,  paying  for  uniforms, 
and  equipment,  and  wondered  where  a  certain  $50.00 
had  gone. 

"Why,  the  $50  you  gave  me,"  said  the  smiling 
Ted,  "I  handed  to  that  lanky  pitcher  over  there.     He 
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needed  the  money  as  much  as  I  needed  his  services, 
and  besides,  Charles  Comiskej  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

Shaughnessy,  after  noting  the  curves  the  lanky  fel- 
low was  handing  out,  conceded  the  manager's  wisdom. 

"That  $50  for  a  month's  work  was  really  the  first 
money  I  ever  earned  as  a  ball  player,"  said  Comiskey 
in  relating  the  incident.  N^ot  many  years  later  the 
"Old  Roman"  was  paying  one  of  his  White  Sox  players 
$83.00  a  day! 

Comiskey  during  the  winters  worked  at  a  trade,  but, 
as  soon  as  spring  opened,  hied  him  to  the  diamond. 
The  next  spring  he  moved  to  Elgin  to  pitch  on  the 
watch-factory  team.  At  Milwaukee  his  success  had 
been  marred  by  the  fact  that  Sullivan  was  unable  to 
find  a  catcher  who  could  hold  him.  So  on  this  occasion 
"Commy"  took  care  to  take  with  him  his  own  battery 
mate,  Rudolph  Kemmler.  With  Comiskey's  wonder- 
ful pitching  and  the  good  backing  he  received  the  watch 
factory  did  not  lose  a  single  game. 

Speed  was  Comiskey's  chiefest  asset.  As  a  kid 
pitcher  he  depended  upon  it,  but  later  on  he  added  an 
effective  out-curve,  a  ball  awfully  hard  to  hit.  He 
used  an  under-hand  delivery  that,  too,  was  very  effec- 
tive. Had  his  arm  not  given  out  his  title  to  "great 
pitcher"  might  not  be  somewhat  in  doubt. 

He  was  fleet  of  foot,  and  few  had  the  art  of  base- 
stealing  down  to  a  finer  point.  It  was  Comiskey,  too, 
who  originated  the  slide.  "I  started  sliding  head 
first,"  Comiskey  once  explained,  "because  I  figured 
that  to  be  the  most  advantageous  way  of  getting  a  close 
decision.     It  is  true  that  as  the  game  developed,  the 
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greater  number  of  players  went  feet  first  into  the  bag, 
but  this  is  risky  in  more  ways  than  one .  . .  sometimes 
means  a  broken  leg.  Of  course,  combining  the  phenom- 
enal skill  and  extreme  speed  of  a  Ty  Cobb,  the  feet- 
first  slide  has  certain  advantages,  but  for  all  around 
efficiency  the  head  slide  in  my  estimation  has  the  shade. 
The  runner  knows  where  he  is  going,  he  can  watch  the 
movements  of  the  fielder,  and  his  arms  have  the  edge 
over  the  legs  in  reaching  for  the  bag." 

As  to  the  "hook"  slide,  Comiskey  says  it  is  not  a 
modern  innovation.  The  "hook  slide"  is  simply  "phys- 
ical skill  combined  with  head  work." 

Comiskey  wore  his  first  uniform  in  1875,  but  his 
real  career  as  a  base-ball  player  did  not  begin  until 
1878,  when  his  old  pal,  Ted  Sullivan,  now  located  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  offered  him  $50  a  month,  during  the 
summers,  for  playing  ball,  and  a  commission  of  20  per 
cent  for  peddling  books,  magazines  and  gum  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

Sullivan's  aggregation,  organized  as  the  !North- 
western  League,  included  "Commy"  as  pitcher,  and 
in-  or  out-fielder,  as  opportunities  arose,  T.  J.  Sullivan, 
Reis,  Lapham,  Radbourne,  Gleason  and  Ross,  Ted  him- 
self playing  as  in-fielder  or  pitcher. 

The  league  brought  to  the  surface  many  other  "stars," 
but  turned  out  a  financial  failure,  being  succeeded  in 
1880  by  the  Dubuque  Rabbits.  Comiskey  on  this  team 
was  a  regular  first  baseman,  a  position  he  held  for 
eighteen  years. 

In  1881  the  Rabbits  covered  themselves  with  glory 
in  the  Mound  City,  scoring  a  9  to  1  victory,  and  firmly 
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establishing  the  "Old  Roman's"  reputation  among  the 
St.  Louisans. 

Then  for  nine  years  Comiskej  headed  the  Browns, 
a  new  St.  Louis  league  owned  by  Chris  Von  der  Ahe, 
and  a  few  other  business  men  of  that  city.  As  the 
Browns,  led  by  Comiskey,  continued  their  successful 
career,  Von  der  Ahe  loomed  up  as  the  country's  greatest 
base-ball  magnate. 

From  1884  on  Comiskey  was  captain  and  manager  of 
the  Browns.  To  Von  der  Ahe,  a  teuton  summer  garden 
proprietor,  the  team  was  a  gold  mine.  Though  he  had 
raised  "Commy's"  salary  from  $90  a  month  to  $8000 
a  year,  the  money  rolled  in  to  such  an  extent  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  with  it,  so  he  built  a  row  of  apartments 
and  named  them  after  his  favorite  "star"  players. 

Then  to  get  rid  of  some  more  of  his  burdensome 
wealth  he  decided  on  a  special  train,  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York,  where  he  and  the  Browns  were  going  for 
a  world  series  with  the  Giants.  When  his  secretary 
told  him  what  the  railroad  asked,  $20,000,  a  staggering 
price  to  him,  Chris  wired  back  (from  Cincinnati,  where 
his  team  was  playing)  : 

"What  of  it?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  Chris  had  given  all  his 
players  and  gTiests  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  after  his  special 
had  arrived  in  'New  York,  and  paid  all  hotel  bills,  his 
total  bill  was  over  $30,000. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Chris  had  a  shrewd 
idea  of  the  value  of  publicity — and  this  unheard  of 
"stunt"  of  his  brought  him  and  the  Browns  an  ava- 
lanche of  it. 
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Tlie  rest  of  Comiskey's  marvelous  career  ou  the  dia- 
mond begins  in  1890  when  he  became  captain  and  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  Brotherhood  Team.  In  1891  he 
was  again  captain  and  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Browns;  from  1892-94  he  was  manager  of  the  Cincin- 
nati National  League  Team;  from  1895-99,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Western  League  team;  in  1900 
he  became  owner  and  manager,  and  since  1901  has  been 
owner  only  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox. 

Under  Comiskey  the  game  of  base-ball  showed  a 
steady  improvement  and  evolution.  He  was  respon- 
sible for  many  new  ideas,  such  as  the  coaching  box, 
double  umpire  system,  chalk  lines  enclosing  coaching 
boxes,  and  of  course  new  wrinkles  in  playing. 

He  had  wonderful  command  of  his  feet,  and  became 
a  terror  as  a  base  runner,  stealing  62  in  1887  and  77 
in  1888. 

But  once  "Commy"  became  an  owner,  he  began  to 
display  Napoleonic  traits  of  another  kind.  One  of  his 
dreams  was  a  world-tour  with  his  team,  and,  just  after 
winning  the  world's  championship  in  1906,  he  an- 
nounced it  as  next  on  the  program.  After  much  pre- 
paration the  start  was  made  in  1913,  the  sky  being  the 
limit  so  far  as  special  trains,  steamships  and  hotels 
were  concerned.  Croakers  warned  him  fhat  "A  for- 
tune would  be  lost  if  the  elaborate  plans  were  persisted 
in." 

"Too  bad  I  wasn't  told  that  before  I  handed  the 
steamship  company  my  check  for  $90,000,"  said  Comis- 
key  smiling  blandly. 

In  addition  the  "Old  Roman"  had  a  letter  of  credit 
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in  his  pocket  for  $125,000,  and  McGraw,  who  had  bor- 
rowed the  Giants  for  'the  trip,  one  for  a  slightly  lesser 
sum. 

Comiskey,  and  his  partner  for  the  trip,  McGraw, 
with  their  respective  teams,  the  White  Sox  and  Giants, 
sailed  from  Seattle,  November  19,  1913,  their  first  stop 
being  Japan.  Shanghai  and  Hongkong  came  next,  and 
they  owned  Manila.  In  Australia  they  were  enter- 
tained by  the  Governor  General,  Lord  Denman,  in 
Egypt  by  the  Khedive,  and  in  Italy  and  France  the 
greatest  interest  and  enthusiasm  followed  their  every 
movement.  The  climax  to  the  triumphal  world-tour 
came  in  England  when  King  George  verbally  congratu- 
lated the  American  players  after  witnessing  a  tremend- 
ously exciting  eleven-inning  game  in  London. 

But  they  did  not  lack  for  warm  welcomes  in  their 
own  country  as,  in  one  of  the  finest  "specials"  ever 
turned  out  they  zigzigged  through  a  dozen  or  more 
States  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  attend- 
ances and  box  receipts  were  enormous.  At  Blue  Rap- 
ids, Kansas,  a  mere  speck  on  the  prairie  with  a  popu- 
ation  of  1800  souls,  the  receipts  totaled  $2800 ! 

It  was  the  intention  to  add  Napoleon  Lajoie  to  the 
Sox  team.  When  approached  on  the  matter  of  joining 
the  tour  he  was  cautious ; 

"Fine !  I'm  with  you,  but  I  suppose  it  will  all  be  by 
land?"  asked  the  Cleveland  star. 

When  it  was  explained  that  the  "57  varieties"  of 
oceans  and  seas  they  were  to  sail  over  had  not  as  yet 
been  bridged,  his  laconic  decision  was: 

"Too  damp  a  prospect !" 
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Some  people  have  an  invincible  aversion  to  water, 
and  Lajoie  was  one  of  them,  so  he  did  not  go. 

When  the  Lusitania  tied  up  in  Kew  York  on  March 
6,  the  historic  tour  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  ban- 
quets, the  first  feast  taking  place  in  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  crowded  with  White  Sox  "fans"  who  had  rushed 
from  Chicago  in  special  trains  to  meet  the  ocean  liner 
at  dawn. 

On  this  famous  tour  the  Japs — as  had  previously  the 
Mexicans  in  Mexico  City  in  1907 — gave  the  champions 
the  hardest  tussle  and  were  free  with  critical  comments 
whenever  they  detected  poor  play.  If  a  pitcher  wab- 
bled the  Jap  rooters  would  howl  for  "another  pitcher," 
the  Mexicans  for  "Otro  Toro" — another  bull. 

The  "Old  Roman"  got  on  famously  with  his  boys. 
Writes  Gleason  who  once  played  under  Comiskey: 

"It  was  a  lively  bunch  with  which  ^Commy'  had  to 
contend  with,  but  they  all  liked  him  and  loved  him  as  a 
brother  as  he  was  on  the  square  with  everybody." 

"Commy"  himself,  when  he  heard  that  somebody  was 
getting  together  a  "story"  about  him,  wrote,  among 
other  things,  a  few  words  about  what  some  people  have 
called  his  "luck." 

"I  admit,"  he  says,  "that  I  have  been  fortunate.  .  .but 
I  do  not  think  that  success  is  governed  by  the  throw  of 
the  dice.  .  .the  real  secret  of  my  good  luck  has  been  that 
I  could  always  figure  on  support.  You  can  do  wonders 
when  you  have  everybody  with  you.  ...  I  have  been 
given  credit,  sometimes  entirely  unearned,  for  doing 
many  fthings  for  the  advancement  of  the  game.  I  have 
fought  for  it  because  the  game  deserved  it. 
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"Base-ball  i^  *^®  greatest  sport  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  cleanest,  ^besides  affording  more  people  the  right 
kind  of  amuse™®^*  *^^^  ^^J  other.  I  do  not  say  that 
because  I  haV®  made  a  living  at  it.  I  say  it  from 
the  heart. 

"With  me  base-ball  will  never  grow  old  ...  re- 
gardless of  eV^^y^^i^g  it  is  the  same  good  old  game. 
It  was  a  fast  S^^^  when  I  played  it  and  the  pace  was 
hot.  As  the  ^^^^  know,  I  have  often  had  trouble  in 
keeping  up  w^^^  i*  since  then,  but  they  have  been  for- 
bearing. 

"What  I  h,^'^®  tried  to  do  has  been  my  level  best." 

Great  inde^^  have  been  the  changes  in  the  sport 
since  the  talj-  lanky  youth  pitched  for  the  Libertys 
at  $3  a  day.  Nowadays  some  players  earn  that  much 
in  a  minute. 

Comiskey  ^^  ^^^  master  mind,  the  "grand  old 
Roman"  of  b.^^^^a^i-  Sis  enterprises  and  daring  gave 
the  sport  an  irresistible  impetus.  He  was  the  first  to 
pitch  his  trai^i^S  tents  in  foreign  lands  and  in  many 
out  of  the  w.^y  spots  in  his  own  country.  Comiskey 
^'^tours"  cam^  to  be  impressive,   even  national  events. 

Within  the  Period  of  his  manhood  is  contained  the 
complete  devi^^^P^^^t  of  the  game  in  which  he  is  one 
of  the  most  commanding  figures,  and  no  one  has  dis- 
puted Comisk'^y's  invaluable  services  to  the  sport  which 
have  been  eq^^^^  ^J  ^^^  ^^^  surpassed  by  none. 
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A  STRANGELY  interesting  discovery  was  made 
after  the  famous  Rheims  international  flying 
tournament  in  1909  by  a  great  French  anthro- 
pologist. This  savant,  who  had  made  man,  his 
physical  structure  and  appearance,  his  life  study, 
declared  that  all  the  greatest  human  fliers  possessed 
in  common  many  striking  characteristics  or  resem- 
blances. 

In  the  case  of  American  and  English  aviators,  these 
were  very  marked.  The  Wright  brothers,  Oi*ville 
and  Wilbur,  Glenn  Curtiss  and  Farman  seemed  to 
him  brothers  so  far  as  resemblances  went.  "They  are 
all  retiring,  conservative,  sharp-featured,  blue-eyed 
and  ambidextrous,"  he  declared,  "and  resemble  one 
another  in  their  manner  of  speech,  their  movements 
and  their  build.  They  belong  to  the  human  bird 
family." 

Whether,  since  flying  has  become  so  common,  human 
beings  have  developed  a  bird  instinct  or  sense,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  is  quite  likely.  Certainly,  the 
expert  aviator  of  to-day  knows  a  vast  deal  about  the 
air,  air-currents,  flaws,  holes  or  pockets,  and  so  on. 
His  talk  is  almost  Greek  to  the  novice,  and  he  flies 
perhaps  altogether  by  instinct — but  it  is  the  instinct 
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bom  of  much  air  experience  and  adventure  among  the 
clouds. 

A  man  who  developed  this  wonderful  flying  instinct 
to  an  extent  surpassing  all  competitors  and  even 
rivaling  the  bird,  is  Glenn  Curtiss,  the  man  who  de- 
signed the  first  flying  boat  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  man,  who  was  an  expert  bicyclist  before  he 
was  twenty,  came  to  be  known  as  the  greatest  of  all 
"daredevils  of  the  air."  He  bears  to-day  on  his  body 
numerous  scars — relics  of  his  epoch-making  motor  cycle 
and  aeronautical  experiments. 

Glenn  Hammond  Curtiss,  engineer  and  aviator,  was 
born  on  May  21,  1878,  in  the  picturesque  village  of 
Hammmondsport,  New  York.  As  a  boy  he  loved  to 
roam  among  the  vine-clad  hills  of  his  native  place,  and 
boat,  swim  and  fish  in  the  beautiful  lake,  which  in  the 
winter  furnished  excellent  skating. 

His  parents  were  poor,  and  from  an  early  age  the 
boy  was  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his  living. 
This  he  did  by  selling  newspapers,  but  he  found  it 
terribly  hard  work  because  of  the  hills  over  which 
Hammondsport  was  thinly  spread.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  carried  on  his  laborious  business 
of  distributing  the  news  out  of  school  hours. 

Before  long,  for  Glenn  was  an  unusually  bright  boy, 
an  idea  came  to  him :  "Why  not  get  a  bicycle  to  deliver 
newspapers  with  ?'' 

It  seemed  to  the  boy,  whose  slim,  sinewy  legs  were 
now  as  hard  as  nails  from  incessant  hill-climbing,  a 
great  scheme.  He  felt  strong  enough  to  propel  a 
"bike"  up  the  steepest  hill  of  the  village  whose  name 
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he  bore.  So  he  worked  harder  than  ever,  saved  all  the 
pennies  which  represented  his  profits,  and  at  last  bought 
the  coveted  machine. 

It  was  a  poor  thing  at  that,  a  second-hand  bicycle 
that  had  seen  better  days,  and  when  he  came  to  climb 
some  of  Hammondsport's  slantiest  hills  he  found  the 
pedalling  as  hard,  if  not  harder,  than  walking. 

Then  came  another  idea — a  wonderful  one  which 
constituted  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  He  had  a 
taste  for  mechanics,  and,  as  he  was  interested  in  things 
mechanical,  had  kept  his  eyes  open.  He  had  seen 
and  examined  somewhere  a  gasoline  motor.  It  had 
held  a  wonderful  fascination  for  the  boy — it  was  so 
small,  and  compact,  yet  so  powerful  and  efficient ! 

Now  young  Curtiss'  idea  was  this — to  construct, 
himself,  one  of  these  little  motors  and  mount  it  on  his 
bike  and  so  help  his  legs  out  a  bit.  He  was  certain  he 
could  make  one.  So,  gathering  the  necessary  materials, 
he  started  in  to  build  his  engine.  It  was  not  so  easy  as 
it  seemed,  though,  and  it  was  many  months  before  the 
motor  was   completed,    and   could   be  made   to   "go." 

Needless  to  say  his  "contraption"  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  village,  and  the  youth  suddenly 
achieved  fame.  Its  chugging  and  spluttering  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  hamlet,  and  when  his  "motor-cycle" 
kicked  or  balked  like  a  Missouri  mule,  or  became  un- 
controllable and  deposited  him  in  a  ditch  or  against  a 
tree,  he  was  the  victim  of  much  good-natured  joshing. 

"What's  your  hurry,  Glenn  ?"  lie  was  sometimes 
asked  as  his  machine  flew  by,  or  he  resembled  John 
Gilpin  on  his  horse  during  his  famous  ride. 
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But  neither  praise  nor  ridicule  bothered  Curtiss  one 
single  particle.  He  had  tremendous  faith  in  his  idea 
and  went  stoically  ahead  with  his  invention — experi- 
menting, testing,  proving. 

He  built  some  more  of  his  motors  for  bicycles  in  a 
little  bicycle-repair  shop  he  started,  and  before  long  his 
increasing  business  led  to  an  addition  to  his  machinery, 
and  the  hiring  of  an  extra  mechanic.  The  "Curtiss 
Motor-cycle,"  though  still  crude,  had  come  to  stay,  and 
Curtiss'  reputation  as  a  builder  of  motors  and  motor- 
cycles began  to  spread  abroad. 

In  1905  he  set  speed  records  for  motor-cycles,  riding 
his  own  machine.  And  at  Ormand  Beach,  Florida,  in 
1907,  he  made  a  record  for  one  mile  of  26%  seconds 
with  a  motor-cycle  of  his  own  make  weighing  110  lbs. 
Curtiss  made  this  machine  especially  for  this  race,  for 
he  was  certain  he  had  all  other  motor-cycle  makers  beat. 
It  was  of  somewhat  original  design,  and  when  examined 
by  the  race  committee  was  pronounced  ineligible.  It 
was  a  "freak"  they  said,  and  he  was  barred  from  the 
race. 

He  was  greatly  disappointed,  but  determined  to  test 
out  his  machine  on  the  course  if  only  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  competitors.  He  was  permitted  to  do  this 
and  it  was  agreed  to  time  him  officially. 

At  last  came  the  exciting  moment,  when  the  course 
was  clear  and  everything  ready.  Taking  a  start  of  at 
least  a  mile  the  Curtiss  "freak"  literally  flew  over  the 
sand,  seeming  at  times  not  to  touch  earth.  N'o  such 
terrific  speed  and  daring  had  ever  been  witnessed,  but 
Curtiss  was  one  of  the  first  riders,  as  he  was  later  on 
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the  first  aviator,  to  set  the  world  an  example  of  sublime 
courage.  When  he  had  finished,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  beaten  all  world's  records.  No  human  being  had 
ever  traveled  on  this  earth  before  so  fast.  This 
machine  is  now  a  cherished  exhibit  in  the  Curtiss' 
museum  at  the  Garden  City  plant.  Curtiss  did  not 
risk  life  or  limb  to  accumulate  scars  for  mere  sporting 
reasons.  He  foresaw  a  great  field  of  usefulness  for 
the  motor-cycle  and  a  new  and  great  industry  springing 
up  in  response  to  the  demand.  And  he  aimed  at  com- 
mercial supremacy  for  his  invention. 

And  now  comes  the  great  turning-point  in  Glenn 
Curtiss'  life  when,  without  having  the  faintest  idea  of 
such  a  thing,  he  became  an  aeronaut.  And  it  all  came 
about  in  this  way. 

There  was  in  America  a  man  of  extraordinary 
courage,  inventiveness  and  enterprise  who  had  been  a 
circus-rider  at  ten,  later  a  gymnast,  tight-rope  walker, 
and  balloonist.  This  man  was  Captain  Thomas  S. 
Baldwin,  and  he  was  in  San  Francisco,  when,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  came  upon  a  Curtiss  motor-cycle.  In 
a  flash  he  saw  that  the  motor  propelling  the  Curtiss 
machine  was  the  very  thing  for  aeronautical  use — 
light,  compact,  efiicient. 

Within  a  few  hours  Captain  Baldwin  was  speeding 
across  continent  to  see  the  man  who  made  that  wonder- 
ful motor. 

Glenn  Curtiss  was  hard  at  work  as  usual  in  his  ma- 
chine shop  when  the  renowned  aeronaut  walked  in,  and 
the  same  day — a  momentous  day  for  the  young  mechan- 
ist— he  received  from  Captain  Baldwin  his  first  order 
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for  an  airship  engine,  and  at  once  began  to  build  it. 
From  then  on,  under  the  Captain's  tutelage,  young 
Curtiss  began  to  dabble  in  aeronautics,  taking  his  first 
lessons  in  aerial  navigation. 

Meantime  Captain  Baldwin  had  brought  his  big  bal- 
loon to  Hammondsport,  and  when  the  motor  was  fin- 
ished and  installed  under  the  big  blimp  Curtiss  took 
turns  with  Captain  Baldwin  navigating  it  over  the  vine- 
yard-covered hills. 

From  then  on  Curtiss  began  to  receive  additional 
orders  for  airship  motors  from  other  dirigible  balloon 
builders  and  experimenters,  his  name  and  fame  spread- 
ing  like   wildfire   among   the    aeronautical   fraternity. 

Between  1907  and  1909  Curtiss  designed  a  number 
of  aeronautical  motors  for  Captain  Baldwin,  including 
one  for  the  airship  he  built  in  190S  for  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  the  first  dirigible  to  be  accepted  by 
our  Government. 

In  1908  another  great  master-mind  was  attracted  to 
Hammondsport  by  Curtiss.  This  was  none  other  than 
the  world-famous  inventor  of  the  telephone — Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  for  some  time  had  been  concentrat- 
ing his  powerful  faculties  on  aviation.  Dr.  Bell  at  this 
time   or'^anized   the   Aerial    Experiment    Association. 

He  invited  Mr.  Curtiss,  Lieut.  Thomas  Selfridge, 
F.  W.  Baldwin,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy  to  collaborate  with 
him  "for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  experiments  relat- 
ing to  aerial  locomotion,  with  the  special  object  of 
constnicting  a  successful  aerodorae."  After  numerous 
kite  and  glider  experiments,  under  Curtiss'  direction  as 
motor  expert  and  director  of  experiments  of  the  Associ- 
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ation,  the  G.  H,  Curtiss  Manufacturing  Company 
built  the  Red  Wing,  the  White  Wing,  the  June  Bug  and 
the  Silver  Dart,  designed  by  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Curtiss  designed  and  built  the  motors  for  all 
of  them.  It  was  on  July  4th,  1908,  that  Curtiss,  pilot- 
ing the  now  historic  June  Bug,  won  the  Scientific 
American  Trophy  for  a  flight  of  one  kilometer  straight 
away. 

He  had  a  few  mishaps  for  once  in  a  while  the  ma- 
chine got  balky  and  landed  him  suddenly  in  a  vineyard 
with  a  few  scars.  But  he  seemed  to  have  the  flying  in- 
stinct, and  took  to  the  air  as  naturally  as  a  duck  to 
water. 

Instantaneously  Glenn  Curtiss'  reputation  was  made 
as  a  flyer. 

Since  Curtiss  made  this  first  flight  at  Hammondsport 
his  improvement  of  his  motor  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
step  from  the  experimental  machine  to  the  highly  per- 
fected practical  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  hydroaeroplanes 
of  to-day  has  been  made  in  less  time  than  similar  pro- 
gress has  ever  been  recorded  in  the  development  of 
any  other  new  and  improved  means  of  transportation. 
Now  came  Curtiss'  biggest  opportunity  to  win  renown 
world-wide  as  an  aviator.  The  Intenaational  Aero- 
nautic Federation  and  the  Aero  Club  of  France  ar- 
ranged for  a  world-tournament  to  be  held  at  Rheims. 
Soon  after  details  of  the  race  had  been  announced,  Wil- 
bur Wright  cabled  from  France  to  the  Aero  Club  of 
America  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Orville  would 
compete  because  under  the  rules  of  the  contest  an  aero- 
plane was  allowed  to  touch  ground  with  its  wheels  dur- 
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ing  a  race  without  being  disqualified,  and  as  the  Wright 
machine  was  equipped  with  skids,  not  wheels,  the  rules 
would  be  likely  to  operate  in  favor  of  the  wheel  mach- 
ines. 

This  decision  of  the  Wright  Brothers  threatened  to 
leave  the  Aero  Club  of  America  without  any  repre- 
sentation. Curtiss,  at  that  time,  was  immersed  in  the 
running  of  his  motor-works  at  Hammondsport  and  the 
idea  of  being  selected  to  go  to  France  never  occurred 
to  him.i 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Associa- 
tion Curtiss  immediately  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  aeroplanes  at  Hammondsport.  The  Aeronautical 
Society  of  America  had  previously  placed  with  him 
an  order  for  an  aeroplane;  the  first  order  placed  in 
the  United  States  by  a  civilian  body.  Incorporating 
many  of  his  own  ideas,  Curtiss  produced  that  refined 
machine  of  the  A.  E.  A.  pattern,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  Curtiss  type  of  aeroplane,  using  ailerons 
as  distinguished  from  wing  warping,  employed  by  the 
Wrights,  and  the  improved  Curtiss  type  of  control 
mechanism.  It  was  tested  and  accepted  at  the  old 
Morris  Park  Race  Track  in  the  Bronx  on  June  10th. 

It  was  at  once  seen  to  be  very  speedy.  Immediately 
a  cable  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  telling  him  of  the  new  Curtiss  ma- 
chines showing  and  suggesting  that  Mr.  Curtiss  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  club  at  the  French  meeting. 

Mr.  Bishop,  who  was  in  France,  took  prompt  action 
and  began  cabling  Mr.  Curtiss,  who,  however,  was  too 
busy  to  give  the  matter  much  thought.     Said  he:  "I'm 
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not  a  professional  aviator  and  fear  that  I  would  stand 
little  chance  with  Europe's  great  flyers.  Besides,  I 
have  only  the  one  machine  completed,  and  that  is  not 
built  for  great  speed." 

However,  Mr.  Bishop  would  not  take  "No"  for  an 
answer.  He  guaranteed  Curtiss'  expenses,  and  assured 
him  of  success.. 

At  the  last  moment,  early  in  July,  Mr.  Curtiss  was 
officially  named  by  the  Aero  Club  of  America,  a  second 
machine,  partly  built,  was  rushed  to  completion,  while 
Curtiss  continued  his  experimental  flights  at  Morris 
Park  and  Mineola. 

The  new  machine  was  finished  two  days  before 
Curtiss  sailed  and  there  was  of  course  no  time  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Curtiss  sailed  for  France 
with  an  aeroplane  that  had  never  been  assembled, 
entered  the  great  contest  at  Rheims  with  it,  and,  not- 
withstanding, flew  to  victory  and  fame  on  untried  wings 
against  such  famous  pilots  as  Cockburn,  Latham.  Bler- 
iot,  and  Lefebre. 

His  was  the  smallest  biplane  in  the  tournament, 
his  motor  not  the  most  powerful,  but  he  handled  his 
machine  superbly,  for  he  had  made  every  part  of  it. 

It  was  a  glorious  victory  and  one  may  be  sure  that 
no  part  of  America  was  thrilled  quite  so  much  as 
Hammondsport,  where  the  winning  plane  was  built, 
and  where  its  triumphant  designer  and  pilot  was  born, 
who  was  now  bringing  homo  the  great  James  Gordon 
Bennett  cup  and  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Ever  since  1908  Curtiss  had  been  at  work  upon  a 
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water  machine,  and  during  January  1911  successfully 
arose  from  and  alighted  upon  the  waters  of  San  Diego 
Bay  in  a  new  machine  which  he  called  the  Hydroaero- 
plane. Very  soon  after  this,  he  set  to  work  on  a  de- 
sign of  a  flying  boat,  and  in  January  1912  saw  the 
fruition  of  his  labors  in  a  successful  flying  craft  of  this 
character.  For  these  two  achievements  he  was  awarded 
Aero  Club  of  America  medals,  and  was  later  awarded 
the  Langley  Medal  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

On  May  29,  1910,  Curtiss  made  his  spectacular 
flight  from  Albany  to  New  York  down  the  Hudson 
River,  winning  the  New  York  World  prize  of  $10,000. 

Mr.  Curtiss,  having  demonstrated  the  practical  value 
of  his  aeroplane  as  a  machine  embodying  durability, 
speed  and  safety,  turned  his  attention  toward  develop- 
ing it  along  two  distinct  lines — for  military  purposes 
and  for  pleasure. 

At  his  experiment  station  at  San  Diego,  California, 
during  the  winter  of  1910-11  Mr.  Curtiss  made  further 
improvements  in  the  construction  and  design  of  his 
machines.  At  San  Diego  he  made  his  first  flight  from 
land  to  water  and  vice  versa,  using  his  new  hydroaero- 
plane. 

The  extraordinary  success  that  attended  his  experi- 
ments aroused  the  Government's  interest,  and  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  were  specially 
detailed  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Curtiss  inven- 
tion. 

The  result  was  that  the  military  authorities,  recog- 
nizing the  exceptional  advantages  of  the  Curtiss  aero- 
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plane,  at  once  started  to  equip  these  two  branches  of 
the  service  with  these  machines. 

From  1909  to  1919  he  established  flying  schools  at 
Hammondsport,  San  Diego,  Buffalo,  Newport  News, 
Miami  and  Atlantic  City,  and  between  1909-1914  in- 
troduced his  flying-boat  into  England,  France,  Brazil, 
Russia,  Austria,  Spain,  Turkey,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan 
and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Curtiss  next  designed  and  built  for  Mr.  Rodman 
Wanamaker  the  America,  the  first  multi-motored  flying- 
boat  and  first  heavier-than-air  flying-craft  designed  for 
trans-Atlantic  flight.  This  boat  was  the  first  of  a  line 
of  multi-motored  seaplanes  that  were  built  in  Ham- 
mondsport in  1914.  In  August  of  that  year,  however, 
the  war  broke  out  and  the  America  was  dis-assembled, 
redisguised  for  war  purposes,  and  later  purchased  in 
quantities  by  the  British  Government  for  use  as  sub- 
marine chasers  and  for  naval  recounoissance. 

The  American  declaration  of  war  in  1917  had  the 
result  of  stimulating  interest  in  aeronautics  and  of 
evoking  a  new  air  service.  Mr.  Curtiss,  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  John  N.  Willys,  greatly  expanded  the 
Curtiss  factories  to  meet  the  Allies'  war  demands  and 
developed  the  Wasp  (which  gained  a  world's  record  for 
speed,  climb  and  altitude)  and  other  types  of  aeroplanes 
and  flying-boat  types,  and,  with  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  Navy-Curtiss  flying-boats  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  latter 
of  which  (NC-Jf)  made  the  first  Atlantic  crossing  May 
16-27,  1919. 

Liberty  motors  were  used  in  these  famous  NC  boats, 
and  it  was  in  December  1917  that  Secretary  of  the 
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N"avy,  Daniels,  signed  the  authorization  for  the  boats. 
Their  construction  began  in  January  1918  at  the  plant 
of  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Corporation,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island. 

The  first  to  be  finished  NC-1,  made  its  first  flight — 
the  longest  to  that  date — on  October  4,  1918. 

NC-Jf.  was  not  launched  at  Far  Rockaway  until  April 
30,  1919. 

This  craft  was  Glenn  Curtiss'  crowning  triumph,  for 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic,  winning  for  America  the 
imperishable  glory  of  this  unique  achievement.  She 
was  the  first  airship  to  bridge  the  watery  gulf  dividing 
the  New  World  from  the  Old. 

The  jumping  off  point  for  the  four  NC  boats  was 
Trespassey,  New  Foundland.  NC-3  broke  down  on 
her  way  to  Trespassey,  so  only  three  started. 

Commander  Towers,  U.  S.  N.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
expedition,  and  Lieut-Commander  Cushing  Read,  U.  S. 
N.,  commanded  the  NC-Jf. 

For  days  and  days  the  little  fleet  waited  and  waited 
for  favorable  winds  and  weather  at  their  rough  anchor- 
age, the  commanders  waiting  until  their  trained  aviator 
instinct  told  them  that  all  was  serene.  At  last  came 
the  psychological  moment  and  Commander  Towers' 
short,  crisp  command,  "Let's  go !"  suddenly  rang  out 
sending  an  unforgettable  thrill  through  everybody. 

Then,  just  as  the  sun  went  down  at  Trespassey,  these 
three  flying-boats  went  sailing  out  into  the  east. 

"A  faint  but  penetrating  hum  grew  in  the  sunset 
over  Lisbon.     It  was  an  alien  sound  to  the  old  city  by 
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the  Tagus.     It  seemed  to  have  no  location,  but  to  diffuse 
itself  through  the  sky,  growing  in  volume  and  intensity. 

"Suddenly  with  a  jet  of  steam,  the  U.  S.  S.  Shawmut 
and  Rochester  sent  a  shrilling  answer,  and  soon  pan- 
demonium broke  loose  as  the  sirens  and  guns  of  Portu- 
gese warships  and  forts  joined  in,  as  they  realized  that 
another  wonder  had  been  accomplished.  Then  a  sil- 
houette became  visible  against  rosy  banners  of  cloud. 
It  gathered  definite  shape,  the  noise  of  its  motors  became 
loud  and  thundering.  With  a  gleam  of  wings  the 
'NC-k'  completing  the  first  flight  ever  made  by  men 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dove  in  a  wide  spiral  toward 
the  river  and  came  to  rest  upon  it  as  lightly  as  the 
vessel  of  a  dream. 

"There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  Lisbon,  lying  in 
the  black  and  gold  of  a  dying  day  May  27th,  1919, 
seemed  to  ponder  on  the  achievement. 

"Then  a  sword  of  light  from  the  Shawmut  swung 
into  the  dusk  and  found  the  NC-Jt..  She  taxied  toward 
the  Rochester.  A  motor  boat  from  the  Shawmut,  hov- 
ering in  wait,  took  off  the  lean,  hungry  and  haggard 
crew." 

Coming  out  of  the  sunset,  the  NC-Jf  had  brought  the 
sunrise  of  a  new  and  great  human  achievement. 

And  the  man  mainly  responsible  for  it  was  Glenn 
Curtiss,  the  man  who  has  always  preferred  to  profit 
by  his  own  experiments  in  actual  flight  rather  than 
depend  on  the  experiments  of  others. 

On  hearing  of  his  boat's  successful  world-beating  feat, 
Mr.    Curtiss  made  several   predictions: 

"Giant   steel   hulled   flying-boats  with  nine   or  ten 
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engines,  carrying  twenty-five  passengers  as  well  as 
mails  will  be  flying  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between 
New  York  and  London  within  a  few  years. 

"These  huge  vessels  will  make  the  trip  in  two  days. 
They  will  be  equipped  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  all 
weather  conditions,  either  in  the  air  or  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 

"Upon  the  seas  they  may  proceed,  in  case  of  emer- 
gency as  surface  craft,  propelled  by  marine  crews. 
In  the  air  they  will  be  air-craft  sent  forward  at  the 
astonishing  speed  of  one  hundred  miles  an  hour." 

In  this  same  year,  1919,  the  first  air-port  in  the 
world  was  established  at  Atlantic  City ;  and  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1920,  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  an- 
nounced that  the  transcontinental  air-mail  service  would 
start  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco,  simultan- 
eously,  at  5 :30  a.   m.   local  time  on  September   8th. 

At  this  rate  of  progress  Mr.  Curtiss'  predictions 
will  soon  be  verified. 

To  sum  up  a  few  of  Glenn  Curtiss'  achievements 
in  aeronautics: 

His  aeroplane  was  the  first  to  make  a  previously 
announced  flight  in  public,  the  first  to  win  a  prize  in 
open  competition,  the  first  to  win  the  Gordon  Bennett 
International  trophy  at  Rheims,  the  first  to  make  a 
city-to-city  flight  and  to  carry  a  message,  from  one 
official  to  another  (Governor  Hughes  to  Mayor  Gaynor), 
the  first  to  successfully  alight  on  water  and  to  demon- 
strate bomb-dropping  possibilities,  aerial  sharp-shooting, 
and  the  sending  and  receiving  of  wireless  messages,  the 
first  to  alight  on  and  fly  from  the  deck  of  a  battleship,  to 
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fly  from  the  water,  to  alight  alongside  and  be  hauled 
aboard  a  warship,  to  arise  from  the  water  with  a 
passenger,  to  be  used  in  carrying  United  States  Mail  in 
long  over-water  flight,  to  make  world's  record  for  alti- 
tude, to  fly  over  Niagara  Falls  and  through  the  gorge, 
and  the  first  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  was  his  famous  motor — an  evolution  of  his  boy- 
hood idea — that  enabled  Curtiss  to  win  so  many  tro- 
phies. Beating  all  records  for  speed  and  endurance  he 
won  with  them  against  all  comers.  And  with  them  he 
was  enabled  to  perfect  his  great  inventions — the  hydro- 
aeroplane and  flying-boat  unsurpassed  for  power,  speed 
and  reliability. 

Many  famous  devotees  of  aviation  are  indebted  to 
Curtiss'  motor,  among  them  Glenn  Martin,  Harold  Mc- 
Cormick,  Euth  Law,  William  Thaw,  Katherine  Stin- 
son,  Francis  Wildman,  Carlstrom,  Sperry  and  many 
others. 

Mr.  Curtiss  is  not  by  any  means  resting  upon  his 
laurels,  however.  Over  on  Long  Island  he  is  still  de- 
veloping many  types  of  aeronautical  motors,  and  he  has 
designed  and  produced  many  flying  machines  of  dis- 
tinctive types,  such  as  scooters,  life-boats,  combination 
land  and  water  craft,  speed  motor-boats  and  autoplanes. 

A  truly  wonderful  aviation  record  was  quite 
recently  made  when  eight  seaplanes  of  our  Pacific 
fleet's  air  force  came  winging  home  to  San  Diego  on 
March  11,  1921  from  a  6500-mile  flight  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  Captain  Mustin,  flight  commander,  in 
describing  the  trip  said  Yaqui  Indians  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico  were  terror-stricken  when  they  heard 
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the  roar  of  the  seaplane  engines  and  saw  them  in  swift 
flight.  The  Indians  were  so  frightened  they  fled  to 
the  hills,   and   remained  hidden  for  several   days. 

On  their  flight  South  these  seaplanes  traveled  3200 
miles  in  51  hours  and  48  minutes!  The  return  flight, 
3300  miles  was  made  in  57  hours,  lY  minutes.  The 
average  speed  was  about  a  mile  a  minute! 

Quite  a  different  achievement,  this,  from  Ruth  Law's 
590-mile-without-stop  flight  from  Chicago,  in  1916  in 
a  Curtiss  biplane  of  obsolete  pattern ! 

Thus,  from  the  idea  of  a  clever  boy  with  a  scientific 
turn  of  mind  who  wanted  to  save  leg  wear  and  tear 
has  evolved  a  new  and  great  industry  which  has  revolu- 
tionized war  as  well  as  air,  land  and  sea  transportation. 

Glenn  Curtiss  was  this  boy,  and  his  successful  career 
should  ever  remain  an  incentive  to  all  boys  and  young 
men,  and  a  shining  example  of  what  courage,  per- 
severance and  enterprise  can  accomplish. 
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WHEN"  General  Lafayette  revisited  in  1825  the 
land  for  whose  independence  he  had  so  valor- 
ously  fons^ht,  he  inscribed  these  words  in  the 
album  of  Miss  Sophia  Madaline  du  Pont : 

"After  having  seen,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Brandywine,  a  scene  of  sanguinary  fight- 
ing, I  am  happy  now  to  find  it  the  seat  of  industry, 
beauty  and  friendship." 

The  battle  Lafayette  referred  to  was  between  the 
army  of  General  Howe,  the  British  commander,  and 
the  American  troops  under  General  Washington,  in 
which  the  respective  losses  were  18,000  and  11,000 ; 
and  the  "seat  of  industry"  he  mentions  was  the  then 
infant  du  Pont  Powder  Works,  with  a  total  invested 
capital  of  less  than  $25,000  which  less  than  a  hundred 
years  later  grew  to  more  than   $50,000,000. 

Lafayette  was  well  acquainted  with  the  founder  of 
the  first  powder  mill  in  America,  Eleuthere  Irenee  du 
Pont,  for  he  had  known  his  father,  Pierre  Samuel  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  in  France  before  his  son  emigrated 
to  Delaware  to  make  powder. 

Many  people  associate  Coleman  du  Pont,  builder 
and  owner  of  the  largest  office-building  in  the  world, 
and  owner  of  some  of  the  country's  greatest  hotels,  with 
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the  powder  business,  and  vision  him  as  the  rich  son 
of  a  powder  king.  But  Coleman  du  Font's  father, 
Antoine  Bidermann,  had  no  connection  with  the  powder 
business.  Early  in  life  he  went  West  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, and  Coleman  was  born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
on  December  11,  1863,  and  started  in  life  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  without  a  dollar. 

While  a  boy  young  du  Pont  manifested  unusual  inter- 
est in  things  mechanical.  He  loved  to  construct  things 
and  showed  inventive  ability.  For  this  reason  his 
father,  after  the  boy  had  attended  college  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  and  a  school  in  the  East,  sent  him  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  to  receive  training  as 
a  mining  engineer. 

At  nineteen,  while  he  was  a  student  at  the  Tech,  he 
stood  six  feet  four,  and  weighed  210  pounds.  Needless 
to  say,  with  his  superb  physique,  he  went  in  for  ath- 
letics, was  football  and  baseball  taptain,  a  record- 
breaker  sprinter,  an  expert  shot  and  swimmer,  a  cham- 
pion  boxer  and  wrestler — a  youthful  giant  who  could 
break  in  either  a  bucking  broncho,  or  a  big  bully. 

When  Coleman  returned  home  the  first  work  he  did 
was  surveying  for  the  Louisville  and  Southern  Exposi- 
tion. Then,  at  nineteen  he  went  to  Central  City,  Ken- 
tucky, determined  to  learn  coal  mining.  He  had  chosen 
a  hard  study.  For  he  had  to  work,  pick,  in  hand,  under- 
ground, to  drive  mules,  look  after  horses  and  engines, 
do  blacksmithing  and  joinering — all  sorts  of  the  hard- 
est, humblest  work.  He  mixed  with  the  miners,  lived 
their  life,  becoming  very  popular;  in  time,  through 
sheer  ability,  becoming  their  superintendent. 
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But  he  was  ambitious.  A  man  he  knew  was  getting 
$4000  a  year  as  president  of  a  coal  company,  and  he 
aspired  to  do  likewise.  In  fact,  he  thought  he  could 
do  better  than  that,  and  determined  "to  break  into  the 
biggest  industry  in  the  country." 

So  after  working  seven  years  for  the  Central  Coal  & 
Iron  Co.,  at  thirty  he  went  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Johnson  Company.  Tom  L. 
Johnson,  later  on  mayor  of  Cleveland,  who  had  once 
worked  for  Coleman  du  Pont's  father  for  fifty  cents 
a  day  was  interested  in  the  company. 

Mr.  du  Pont  after  a  few  years  took  up  street-railways. 
He  bought  the  car-line  in  Johnstown,  and  built  others 
in  New  York  State,  New  Jersey  and  Alabama. 

His  youthful  fondness  for  constructing  things  gi-ew 
into  a  passion  for  doing  big  useful  things  to  benefit 
the  people. 

By  the  time  he  was  thirty-eight,  working  along  these 
constructive  lines,  he  had  made  a  fortune  entirely  by 
his  own  efforts. 

His  extraordinary  energy,  executive  ability  and 
financial  skill  aroused  the  interest  and  admiration  even 
of  his  relatives,  and  he  was  invited  to  take  the  presi- 
dency of  the  powder  works.  Associated  w'ith  him 
were  two  cousins,  Pierre  S.  and  Alfred  I.,  and  in  the 
company's  main  ofiice  were  seven  clerks.  To-day  there 
are  more  than  3000. 

This  was  one  of  his  hardest  tasks — ^building  up  the 
du  Pont  powder  concern.  How  well  he  succeeded 
everybody  knows  now,  and  his  success  here  was  due  to 
his  ceaseless  industry.     From  early  mom  until  far  into 
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the  night  he  thought  and  lived  powder.  He  mastered 
it  in  all  its  angles  and  ramifications,  unified  all  the 
du  Pont  interests  in  one  corporation,  and  expanded 
its  activities  into  many  industries,  each  manufacturing 
its  product  from  the  by-products  of  powder. 

More  than  250  commodities  are  now  marketed  by  the 
du  Fonts,  including  leather,  ivory  and  shell  substitutes, 
and  ether,  so  valuable  in  surgery. 

The  next  big  task  of  this  restless  genius  of  construc- 
tion was  the  building,  at  an  expense  to  himself  of 
$3,000,000  or  $4,000,000,  of  a  highway  the  length  of 
the  State  of  Delaware.  When  finished  this  great  and 
useful  road  will  be  presented  to  the  State. 

While  he  was  in  Delaware  he  joined  a  ISTational 
Guard,  for  he  believed  that  citizens  should  fit  them- 
selves to  defend  their  lives  and  homes.  For  his  valu- 
able services  in  this  connection  he  was  made  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  Governor's  staff,  a  distinction  conferred 
on  him  by  four  later  governors. 

Another  ambition  now  possessed  this  successful  coal 
miner,  powder  manufacturer,  and  traction  magnate. 
He  determined  to  build  in  'New  York  City  the  largest 
and  finest  office  building  in  the  world.  The  Equitable 
Building,  120  Broadway,  costing  $30,000,000,  was  the 
result  of  his  practical  dream. 

Then,  as  General  du  Pont  explained  once,  "I  thought 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  buy  the  Equitable  Life 
stock  and  mutualize  the  company."  This  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  now  this  big  Life  Assurance  Society  with 
its  more  than  six  hundred  millions  of  assets,  is  mutual- 
ized. 
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Then  the  General,  like  Alexander  seeking  new  worlds 
to  conquer,  cast  his  eyes  over  hoteldom  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  one  daj  it  was  announced  that  he  had  secured 
control  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  a  "few  others" ! 

And  everything  this  man  of  constructive  ability  has 
taken  hold  of  he  has  greatly  improved  from  the  time 
when  he  was  a  coal  miner  and  built  up  and  improved 
Central  City,  making  it  a  model  town  for  working 
people  to  live  in,  up  to  the  present  date. 

He  did  not  forget  his  Ahna  Mater,  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  gave  it  a  million  dollars 
for  expansion  purposes,  and  he  named  two  of  his  boats 
Tech  and  Tech  Jr.  II  after  it.  The.  latter  boat  broke 
all  records  for  speed  in  1915. 

His  farms  are  models  and  successfully  conducted 
on  a  large  scale.  On  them  he  breeds  pigs  and  sheep, 
and  keeps  large  herds  of  registered  cows.  He  has 
made  a  success  of  farming. 

General  du  Pont  recently  said  upon  the  completion 
of  his  latest  enterprise : 

"I  like  conceiving,  planning,  organizing,  systema- 
tizing, and  getting  a  project  established  successfully. 
Then  I  want  to  start  something  else.  Just  now  I  am 
out  of  a  job." 

This  physical  and  mental  giant  does  not  consider 
it  work  to  look  after  his  large  banking,  mining,  real 
estate,  hotel  and  farm  interests.  His  projects  are  al- 
ways so  thoroughly  organized  by  his  master  mind  and 
brought  up  to  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency  as  to  need 
little  or  no  more  of  his  personal  attention.  Real  work, 
in  his  opinion,  is  conceiving,  planning  and  executing 
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some  big  constructive  work.  A  bridge  across  the  Atlan- 
tic is  the  kind  of  task  that  he  would  warm  up  to  if  he 
thought  it  would  benefit  his  country  and  humanity  in 
general. 

Notwithstanding  his  fame  and  fortune — his  unusual 
success — Coleman  du  Pont  is  simple  and  democratic. 
Though  a  man  of  few  words,  he  is  easily  approached,  is 
magnetic  and  a  popular  man  with  all  classes.  His 
employees  swear  by  him.  His  name  has  been  brought 
forward  for  the  White  House.  He  once  received  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  letters  asking  him  to  make  the 
run  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

But  while  General  du  Pont  takes  a  keen  interest  in 
politics,  to  help  insure  good  government,  he  is  not  a 
politician,  although  he  is  the  Delaware  member  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  and  was  appointed  in 
July  1921  United  States  Senator,  to  succeed  Josiah  A. 
Wolcott  who  resigned  to  become  Chancellor  of  Delaware. 

He  prefers  to  base  his  title  to  fame  upon  his  ability 
to  do  things  and  do  them  well,  and  especially  to  do 
new  things. 

Meanwhile,  he  is  the  foremost  representative  of  an 
old  American  family,  a  family  that  has  supplied  the 
powder  for  every  American  'war  since  1802,  and  the 
American  Navy  and  Army  with  Admirals  and  Generals. 
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'OST  of  that  tree's  mine,  young  feller!" 
The  ''young  feller"  thus  addressed  shook  his 
head  pleasantly,  but  continued  cutting  up  a 
tree  he  had  just  chopped  down. 

"But  I  tell  ye  it  is,"  declared  the  man,  "can't  ye  see, 
Bert,  that's  layin'  on  my  land?" 

"Only  part  of  it  is  on  your  land,  and  it  was  growing 
on  our  land.  It  just  happened  to  fall  partly  over  the 
boundary — " 

"But  that  part  that's  over  on  my  land  belongs  to  me," 
insisted  the  man,  and  for  the  first  time  the  boy  began 
to  be  troubled,  but  just  then  he  caught  sight  of  the 
grin  on  the  man's  face  and  knew  it  was  a  friendly  joke. 

The  "young  feller"  was  Elbert  H.  Gary,  afterward 
the  head  of  the  Billion  Dollar  Steel  Trust.  This  con- 
versation, a  form  of  rustic  joking,  occurred  in  I860, 
when  Gary  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  years,  living  with  his 
parents  near  the  little  town  of  Wheaton,   Illinois. 

That  joke  as  to  who  possessed  the  tree  which,  although 
cut  from  Gary's  father's  land,  had  fallen  over  on  the 
land  of  a  neighbor,  was  a  stroke  of  "luck"  in  Gary's 
life.  Like  many  another,  he  had  no  idea  at  that  time 
that  this  incident  was  pure  luck,  or  anything  like  it, 
but  it  proved  to  be  just  that. 

"Bert"  Gary  kept  thinking  about  that  all  the  remain- 
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der  of  the  day.  He  wondered  if  there  was  really  any 
truth  in  what  the  neighbor  so  jokingly  said.  He  won- 
dered if  the  man  could,  if  he  cared  to,  really  claim  all 
of  that  tree  which  lay  over  on  his  property. 

"Bert"  Gary  was  a  boy  who  wanted  to  find  out 
about  everything.  Here  was  something  he  couldn't 
answer.  He  asked  his  father.  His  father  thought 
a  moment  and  admitted  that  he  really  couldn't  honestly 
tell  that  neighbor,  should  he  make  the  claim  in  earnest, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  the  tree. 

"How  can  I  find  out  about  that  ?"  young  Gary  asked 
himself.  He  promptly  decided  that  the  only  answer 
was  in  the  law  books.  To  his  young  mind  about  every- 
thing in  the  world  was  told  and  settled  between  the 
calfbound  tomes  of  the  law,  perhaps  partially  because 
his  father  was  a  tov^nnship  justice,  and  his  uncle  was 
a  lawyer.  And  so  the  embryonic  head  of  the  greatest 
steel  trust  in  the  world  decided  that  he  would  abandon 
the  farm  and  go  to  school.. 

At  that  early  age  young  Gary  had  formulated  a 
definite  plan  in  life,  so  while  in  school  at  Nipperville, 
Illinois,  he  worked  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  and 
earned  a  few  dollars  now  and  then.  After  graduation 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  Chicago  University 
and  augmented  the  financial  help  of  his  father  by 
assisting  the  clerk  of  the  Cook  County  court,  at  $12  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  three  years  young  Gary  was  earn- 
ing $45  a  week. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.  The  "ill  wind"  that  swept  Chicago  with 
flames  and  destroyed  the  court  house  and  such  a  large 
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part  of  the  great  city,  forced  Lawyer  Gary  to  start  out 
for  himself.  He  opened  an  office  in  a  wooden  building 
and  stuck  out  his  "shingle." 

By  attending  assiduously  to  business  the  young 
lawyer  built  up  an  excellent  practice.  Kot  satis- 
fied however  with  simply  acting  as  attorney  for  one  of 
his  clients  he  took  a  ''flyer"  in  the  stock  of  a  new  com- 
bination of  industries  that  was  placed  in  his  hands 
for  organization.  This  was  his  first  venture  in  the  bus- 
iness world.  The  combination  was  the  wire  fence 
industry,  and  as  a  boy  he  realized  the  value  of  a  fence 
that  would  replace  and  outlast  the  old  fashioned  rail 
and  wood  fence.  In  the  wire  fence  he  saw  a  great 
opportunity  and  into  the  combination  he  placed  his 
savings. 

The  great  Consolidated  Steel  &  Wire  Company  of 
Illinois,  with  a  capitalization  of  $4,000,000  was  the 
result.  Judge  Gary  was  soon  appointed  on  the  board 
of  directors  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  management. 

From  this  venture  the  young  lawyer  branched  out. 
His  ability  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  his  integrity  and 
dependability,  were  rapidly  recognized,  and  he  became 
associated  with  other  large  steel  industries  in  the  West. 
From  steel  he  extended  his  interests  and  reach  into 
contributory  steamship  lines,  railroads,  and  mines. 

Fascinated  and  impressed  with  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  combination  and  cooperation  in  industry  Judge 
Gary  brought  together  many  rival  concerns,  into  joint 
agreement  and  combinations,  forming  probably  the 
largest  aggi-egation  of  industrial  interests  under  one 
management,  of  any  man  living. 
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His  title  of  County  Judge,  earned  in  the  town  of 
Wheaton,  where  he  was  born  in  1846,  clings  to  him. 
Later  he  became  President  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  boy  who  studied  law  because  he  wanted  to  find 
out  about  who  owned  a  tree  fallen  over  onto  another 
man's  property  organized  the  Federal  Steel  Company, 
a  $200,000,000  corporation.  Three  years  after  that 
the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  called  him  into  the  Steel  Trust, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $1,400,000,000 — dazzling  fig- 
ures in  the  world's  finance — and  now  his  name  is  per- 
petuated by  the  city  of  Gary,  Indiana,  built  up  by  the 
steel  interests,  near  Chicago,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan— a  great  industrial  city  built  and  conducted  upon 
ideal  lines,  for  the  benefit  of  steel  workers  and  their 
families. 

That  is  how  this  boy,  once  chopping  wood  on  his 
father's  farm,  came  to  the  head  of  this  great  corpora- 
tion, which  he  prefers  to  designate  as  a  "republic  of 
100,000  stockholders."  Elbert  Henry  Gary,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  official  head  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  guides  the  destinies  of  this 
organization,  which  is  virtually  an  industrial  empire. 

During  the  Great  War,  Judge  Gary  was  a  member  of 
the  War  Industries  Board. 

In  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  gi'eat  steel  trust 
Judge  Gary  has  set  a  standard  and  established  "ideals" 
in  big  business  that  have  stamped  him  a  foremost  leader 
of  industry.  Of  a  judicial  temperament  he  believes  in 
and  practices  cooperation  and  conciliation.  He  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  employees  and  the  stockholders  alike, 
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earring  on  a  program  of  publicity  of  the  company's 
affairs  and  ever  ready  to  turn  publicist  in  a  cause  he 
believes  is  right.  He  does  not  believe  in  business  war- 
fare, and  seeks  always  the  way  of  fair  settlement  in 
Ijabor  disputes,  but  at  the  same  time  is  fearless  in  his 
attitude  towards  labor  "hold-ups"  or  unreasonable 
strikes. 

Personally  a  man  of  great  poise,  in  stature  above  the 
average,  he  impresses  the  observer  as  a  man  of  kindly 
and  tolerant  character.  To  his  close  associates  he  is 
known  as  a  man  of  remarkable  foresight.  "He  thinks 
in  next  year,"  said  one.  He  is  also  known  as  a  hard 
and  conscientious  worker,  patient,  tireless  and  possess- 
ing a  memory  of  wonderful  accuracy. 

Judge  Gary  is  a  type  of  the  best  that  this  country  has 
produced;  his  is  a  career  youth  can  study  with  value. 
Coming  from  American  pioneer  stock,  four  hundred 
years  on  American  soil,  the  head  of  our  greatest  trust 
embodies  tnily  the  symbol  of  this  land  of  opportunity. 
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Uik  ^OW,  go  and  build  it!" 

This  was  the  terse  command,  bitten  off  with 
the  snap  of  a  jaw,  that  sent  Goethals  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  do  the  biggest  work  in  the  world's 
history.  And  it  was  President  Roosevelt  who  issued  it, 
immediately  upon  signing  his  famous  Panama  Canal 
Executive  order. 

Now,  who  is  this  man  that  in  five  short  words  was 
commissioned  to  accomplish  a  task  alongside  which 
the  1500-mile  long  Great  Wall  of  China  that  took  ten 
years  to  build — the  towering  pyramids  of  Egypt — and 
even  the  Suez  Canal  are  but  insignificant  performances  ? 

Who  is  this  man,  who,  as  with  a  sword,  cut  the  vast 
continent  in  twain  and  caused  the  two  great  oceans — the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific — to  meet  ? 

The  builder  of  the  "big  ditch"  was  born  on  June  29, 
1858,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  Dutch  descent.  When 
only  eleven  the  lad  went  to  work  in  New  York  City  as 
an  errand  boy.  Three  years  later,  when  fourteen, 
he  kept  books  after  school  and  on  Saturdays  for  a  pro- 
duce merchant,  and  so  well  and  so  faithfully  did  he  do 
his  work  that  his  pay  was  raised  from  $5  to  $15  a 
week,  and  he  was  able  to  study  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

Ill 
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He  was  resolute  and  aggressive  mentally — eager  and 
impatient  to  "do  things"  while  in  his  'teens,  and  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  fighting  disease  by  becoming  a 
doctor.  So  he  bonglit  some  books  on  anatomy,  and  got 
his  name  entered  as  a  student  at  King's  College  (Co- 
lumbia University)  for  the  medical  course. 

But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a  follower  of  ^scu- 
lapius.  His  medical  studies  were  interrupted  by  a 
chance  meeting  with  the  then  famous  "Sunset"  Cox, 
one  of  'New  York's  representatives  in  Congress,  Cox 
took  a  great  liking  to  young  Goethals.  He  was  a 
good  judge  of  men. 

"I've  got  an  appointment  to  West  Point  in  my 
pocket,"  Cox  told  him.  "Would  you  like  it?  I'll 
put  it  through !" 

Goethals  jumped  at  the  chance  to  become  a  soldier 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  on  April  21,  1876, 
George  W.  Goethals  entered  this  world-famous  military 
academy  on  the  Hudson.  In  1880  he  graduated  second 
in  a  class  of  fifty-four,  and  was  one  of  only  two  selected 
for  the  Engineers  Corps.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
captains  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  and  president  of  his  class. 
This  is  how  the  slender,  blue-eyed  young  man  from 
the  City  of  Churches  "made  good"  at  West  Point,  where 
he  was,  after  graduation,  appointed  instructor  in  civil 
and  military   engineering. 

The  cadets  stood  in  some  awe  of  this  keen,  clear-eyed 

young  man  with  over-hanging  brow  and  tightly  shut 

mouth.     "There's  something  about  Goethals,"  said  one, 

^I  don't  know  what — but  he's  like  a  ton  of  ammunition 

bearing  down  on  the  right  spot."     And  the  shirker  or 
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wrong-doer  trembled  in  his  shoes  in  a  regular  '^blue 
funk"  when  they  saw  him  coming. 

For  two  years  he  was  at  the  Engineering  School  at 
Willet's  Point,  and  then  he  joined  the  staff  of  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  the  famous  Indian  fighter,  as  engineer 
of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia.  From  there  he 
went  to  Colonel  W.  E.  Merrill  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
Ohio  River  improvements  and  who  gave  Goethals  a 
choice  of  remaining  in  the  office  or  taking  work  in  the 
field.  He  selected  the  latter,  for,  "I  am  here  to  learn," 
Goethals  replied  obediently  when  his  first  ranking  officer 
put  him  to  carrying  the  rod.  That  the  young  lieu- 
tenant did  learn  and  progress  most  rapidly  in  his  mili- 
tary and  engineering  studies  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  within  two  years  he  was  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant, nine  years  later  winning  his  rank  as  captain. 

His  first  actual  experience  with  canals  was  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  where  he  learned  much  about  lock  construc- 
tion; then  in  the  90's,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  Canal  construction  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  near  Chattanooga. 

During  this  period  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
later  success  as  a  canal  builder.  He  was  constructing 
dams,  dikes,  and  canals,  gaining  an  invaluable  practical 
experience  in  engineering,  all  the  time  laboring  very 
hard. 

His  devotion  to  duty  and  his  rising  ability  shortly 
brought  its  reward,  when  he  was  honored  by  a  call  to 
Washington  to  become  a  member  of  the  General  Staff 
and  Board  of  Fortifications.. 

One   of  his   conspicuous   traits   in   those    days   was 
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reliability.  JSTo  matter  what  was  given  him  to  do,  his 
superiors  could  always  bank  upon  its  being  done — and 
done  right.  So,  as  he  was  faithful  in  little  things,  he 
was  entrusted  with  big  things. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  engineers  to  serve  on  the 
General  Staff,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  our  Eastern  coast  defenses. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  Colonel  Goethals 
was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  First  Army  Corps;  was 
detailed  to  the  General  Staff  in  1903,  and  was  appointed 
Chairman  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
in  1907. 

The  Canal  at  Panama  was  more  than  a  "big  task" — 
it  was  a  titanic  undertaking  requiring  a  mental  and 
physical  giant. 

Staggering  conditions  prevailed  in  this  tropical  pest 
hole,  ravaged  by  yellow  and  other  fevers  and  rendered 
well-nigh  uninhabitable  by  mosquitoes,  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes and  the  entire  lack  of  sanitation.  Merely  to 
live  in  such  a  spot  let  alone  engineer  a  vast  project  was 
enough  to  blench  a  man's  face.  It  meant  for  many 
men  certain  death. 

Only  a  man  of  invincible  courage,  of  inflexible  will 
with  sublime  confidence  in  himself  would  have  tackled 
such  a  stupendous  task  as  building  the  Panama  Canal. 

And  such  a  man  was  George  W.  Goethals  who,  in 
the  face  of  almost  insuperable  obstacles — heat,  fever, 
earthquakes,  slides, — successfully  cut  his  way  'from 
ocean  to  ocean  through  fifty  miles  of  rock,  crumbling 
and  quaking  almost  like  a  quicksand.  Over  and  over 
again  the  work  of  weeks,  of  months,  was  destroyed  in 
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an  instant  by  huge  rock-slides  that  filled  up  excavations 
and  obliterated  buildings  and  railroad./  One  slide, 
after  the  Big  Ditch  was  completed  and  opened,  closed 
it  to  ships  for  seven  months. 

But  Colonel  Goethals  never  faltered  at  the  vast 
mass  of  details  he  encountered  in  working  out  the 
plans  of  this  great  enterprise.  He  had  been  told  to 
build  the  canal,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  obey  orders. 

He  built  it!  Thereby  almost  achieving  a  miracle. 
And  it  was  opened  to  traffic  on  August  15,  1914.  Its 
total  construction  cost,  exclusive  of  $30,000,000  for 
fortifications,   was  $372,397,853.92. 

A  superhuman  feat ! 

And,  on  March  4,  1915,  by  Special  Act  of  Congress, 
le  received  the  highest  honor  an  American  can  receive 
— the  Thanks  of  Congress  for  "Distinguished  Service 
n  constructing  the  Panama  Canal" ;  and  was  also  made 
a  Major-General  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Colonel  Goethals  was  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Panama  Canal  from  1907  to  1914  and  he  was  the  first 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  from  1914 
to  1917. 

The  zone  is  a  strip  of  land  five  miles  wide  on  each 
side  of  the  canal,  embracing  an  area  of  44^4  square 
miles.  It  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  is  fast 
becoming  an  important  possession,  containing,  as  it 
does,  extensive  terminal  facilities — docks,  foundries, 
coaling  plants,  water  works,  refrigerators,  stores  and 
warehouses  and  quite  a  large  population. 

But  before  Goethals  came  it  was  nothing  but  the 
traditional    "howling   wilderness" — a   pestilential,   un- 
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inhabitable  strip  of  land  between  two  vast  continents. 
How  did  Goethals  "put  over"  this  big  job  where  so 
many  others  had  failed?  What  unusual  qualities  does 
this  modest,  unassuming  soldier  possess  to  enable  him 
to  successfully  accomplish  a  task  whose  immensity 
appals  the  average  mind? 

He  gave  orders  and  saw  that  they  were  obeyed. 
That,  in  a  nut-shell,  is  the  secret  of  his  success. 
But  to  get  obedience  one  must  have  an  inflexible  will 
— and  this  he  has. 

A  few  days  after  Colonel  Goethals  assumed  charge 
of  the  Canal,  an  order  he  had  issued  was  brought  in  to 
him  by  a  division  superintendent  who  started  glibly  to 
show  liow  impossible  it  would  be  to  carry  it  out,  and 
he  wound  up  by  saying: 

"I  hope,  sir,  that  you  see  the  force  of  my  argument." 
Goethals,  who  had  said  nothing  this  far,  calmly  re- 
plied: 

"But  I  am  not  arguing.  I  was  issuing  an  order. 
Kindly  see  that  it  is  obeyed!"     And  it  was. 

Again,  when  the  engineers  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
revolted,  and  threatened  to  "walk  out,"  Colonel  Goe- 
thals, rising  from  his  seat,  replied: 

"Very  well.  You  men  are  out  of  the  service.  I 
will  stop  every  train  in  the  Zone  until  I  can  get  new 
engineers  from  the  States.     Good  day!" 

The  men  were  dumfounded.  They  were  accustomed 
to  argument,  even  persuasion. 

The  next  morning  every  man  was  back  at  work ! 
He  has  been  called  an  "autocrat"   and  likened  to 
Kitchener,  who  also  was  trained  as  a  military  engineer. 
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But  the  Master  Builder  could  better  be  called  a 
benevolent  despot.  He  has  a  highly  developed  execu- 
tive force,  but  he  uses  it  in  the  general  good,  not  for 
selfish  ends  of  his  own. 

In  building  the  Canal  he  picked  men  carefully,  and 
treated  them  fairly.  He  v^as  at  work  at  seven  every 
day  except  Sunday,  when  he  held  court.  On  this  day 
the  humblest  worker,  black  or  white,  among  his  30,000 
men  of  diverse  nationalities,  was  permitted  to  come 
before  him  and  air  any  grievance  whatsoever. 

He  is  a  great  believer  in  making  himself  accessible 
to  his   subordinates — getting   together   with   them. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  connection  with  the  visit 
of  a  few  United  States  warships  to  Panama  about 
Christmas  time.  Shore  sports  were  planned  by  the 
athletic  members  of  the  fleet,  and  one  of  the  events  was 
a  300-yard  dash  for  a  ribbon.  Quite  a  bunch  of  ex- 
tremely fast  sprinters  were  lined  up  ready  to  start, 
when  Colonel  Goethals  strolled  by.  One  of  the  officers 
jokingly  asked  him  why  he  wasn't  in  the  race. 

The  Colonel  opined  a  little  exercise  might  do  him 
good  and  decided  to  enter  the  lists,  much  to  the  general 
amazement  and  quiet  amusement  at  a  grey-haired  ex- 
ecutive imagining  he  could  sprint. 

But  the  laugh  was  on  them  when  the  Colonel  crossed 
the  finish-line  many  yards  ahead  of  the  fastest  among 
his  competitors  and  turned  around  to  inquire  quietly: 

"Why  didn't  you  race,  boys  ?" 

They  didn't  know  then  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
swiftest  runners  at  the  Academy. 

A  silent  man  of  immense  reserve  force  is  Goethals. 
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His  taciturnity  is  remarkable.  When  he  was  sent  to 
Panama  in  1907  all  he  would  say  to  the  big  crowd  of 
newspapermen  who  besieged  him  all  the  way  from  the 
Capital  to  the  Panama  steamship  in  New  York,  was: 

"I'll  know  more  about  the  Canal  when  I  return." 

In  1917  he  said:  "Organization,  supervision,  and  di- 
rection of  the  human  element  built  the  Panama  Canal." 

While  on  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1912  the  Colonel  was 
received  in  audience  by  the  former  Kaiser  Wiholm, 
who  told  him  that  the  Canal  should  be  wider  and  should 
be  "very  strongly  fortified." 

It  was  finally  decided  by  our  Government  to  fortify 
it,  and  perhaps  this  saved  it  in  the  late  war. 

He  was  called  "martinet"  and  accused  of  "mili- 
tarism" soon  after  taking  charge  of  Panama.  In  reply 
he  said  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Corozal  Club  at 
Panama,  a  club  founded  by  Canal  employees: 

"I  have  understood  that  there  was  some  little  feeling 
on  account  of  militarism,  but  I  want  to  state  here  that 
I  do  not  expect  a  salute  from  any  man  on  the  job. 
When  I  commanded  a  company  every  man  in  the  com- 
pany understood  that  he  could  always  come  to  see  the 
captain  at  any  time  that  he  saw  fit  and  lay  before  him 
any  grievance  he  thought  he  had.  I  want  you  gentle- 
men to  understand  and  feel  that  I  will  welcome  any 
suggestions.  I  shall  listen  to  any  complaint  or  any 
grievance  that  any  of  you  may  have.  You  will  not 
have  to  come  to  the  office;  you  may  speak  to  mo  any- 
where along  the  work  and  I  will  gladly  listen  to  you. 
I  will  set  no  time  to  see  you ;  you  may  come  to  the 
office  at  any  time  and  I  will  gladly  listen." 
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To  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Colonel 
Goethals'  task  at  Panama,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  one  year,  1910,  12,000,000  pounds  of  dynamite 
were  used  for  blasting. 

The  big  Canal  opened  and  in  good  working  order, 
Colonel  Goethals  relinquished  the  Governorship  of  the 
Canal  Zone  to  become  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet    Corporation. 

Subsequent  to  resigning  this  position  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  1917  Acting  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S. 
Army.  Here  again  the  mild-mannered  but  inflexible 
willed  soldier  displayed  all  the  qualities  of  a  construc- 
tive genius.  He  revolutionized  the  Department,  and 
in  1918,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  this  office,  he  was 
made  Director  of  Storage  and  Traffic,  a  division  having 
charge  of  all  the  storage  facilities  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  movement  of  all  supplies  and  troops  by  rail 
and  inland  waters  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  Embarkation  Service,  having 
charge  of  the  movement  of  all  men,  troops  and  supplies 
from  ports  of  the  United  States  overseas.  In  May 
1918,  he  undertook  the  consolidation  of  the  purchase 
of  all  standard  supplies  for  the  Army,  their  storage 
and  transportation,  to  accomplish  which  end  he  was 
relieved  from  duty  as  Acting  Quartermaster  General 
and  assigned  as  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  and  Director 
of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  besides  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  War  Industries  Board.  He  coutinued  in 
charge  until  March  1919,  when  he  was  relieved  from 
active  duty  at  his  own  request,  and  returned  to  the 
Retired  List,  resuming  the  private  practice  of  engineer- 
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ing,  in  which  he  is  engaged  at  the  present  time.  Al- 
though this  extremely  difficult,  important  and  stupend- 
ous "war  joh"  was  done  with  as  little  fuss  and  feathers 
as  the  work  at  Panama,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  here 
his  remarkable  achievements  surpassed  even  the  build- 
ing of  the  Canal.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Government  in  time  of  need. 

In  December  1918,  he  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  "especially  meritorious  and 
conspicuous  service  in  reorganizing  the  Quartermaster's 
Department  and  in  organizing  and  administering  the 
Division  of  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  during  the 
war."  In  1919  the  French  Republic  bestowed  on  him 
the  distinction  of  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
of  France  and  in  the  same  year  the  British  Government 
made  him  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  in  recognition  of  his  war  service.  Recently 
the  Chinese  Government  also  has  honored  him  with  the 
Order  of  the  "Striped  Tiger." 

General  Goethals,  who  was  married  in  1884,  has  two 
sons — one  an  army  engineer,  the  other,  following  the 
family  tradition,  a  doctor. 

But  their  father's  own  surgical  operation  at  Panama 
— severing  the  twin  continents — will  dwarf  for  centu- 
ries to  come,  any  physical  work  of  man. 
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HOW  it  feels  to  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and 
witness  all  the  preparations  for  one's  execution 
— to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  sharks  while  swim- 
ming, and  on  escaping  to  be  captured  by  Yaqui  Indians 
— to  be  shot  at  by  assassins — to  be  lost  on  a  South 
African  desert  and  almost  die  of  thirst — all  these  ad- 
ventures and  many  other  narrow  escapes  from  sudden 
death  befell  John  Hays  Hammond,  generally  con- 
sidered the  world's  foremost  mining  engineer. 

He  was  once,  too,  the  world's  highest  salaried  man 
with  a  pay-envelope  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  which  is 
about  four  cents  a  second.  This  was  before  he  branched 
out  for  himself  and  became  a  mine  owner  and  operator. 

The  reason  he  got  such  a  high  salary  is  that  he  has 
the  most  wonderful  scent  for  the  yellow  metal  of  any 
living  man.  In  California  where  he  was  bom,  only 
six  years  after  the  great  gold  discovery  in  that  State, 
he  was  a  wonder  to  the  forty-niners,  for,  even  when  a 
boy,  he  had  a  knack  of  finding  gold.  More  than  once 
did  he  pick  up  a  heavy  chunk  of  quartz  and  say: 
"This  contains  a  fine  nugget,"  and  on  breaking  it  sure 
enough  it  was  there. 

John  Hays  Hammond  was  bom  in  San  Francisco 
in  1855,  and  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  mining. 
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The  quest  for  the  golden  fleece  was  practically  Cal- 
ifornia's sole  industry  then,  and  the  boy's  father  soon 
discovered  what  a  rare  aptitude  his  son  possessed  for 
the  study  of  mineralogy.  The  boy  loved  to  dig  and 
delve — to  prospect  for  the  precious  metal,  gold.  A 
gem  or  nugget  held  more  fascination  for  him  than  all 
the  toys  that  ever  were  made.  In  fact,  he  was  a  bom 
miner — destined  to  force  the  earth  to  yield  up  count- 
less millions  in  golden  treasure. 

He  himself  once  said:  "I  was  born  in  California 
and,  as  a  young  boy,  paid  many  visits  to  the  gold-min- 
ing districts,  and  saw  gravel  and  quartz-mining  op- 
erations carried  on.  The  out-of-door  and  independent 
life  of  the  miner  appealed  to  me,  but  there  were  no 
propitious  circumstances  in  connection  with  my  start." 

But  fortune  did  favor  him  in  one  respect — his  father 
was  able  to  send  Jack  to  Yale  University,  and,  after 
graduating,  to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  at  Freiburg, 
Saxony,  where  he  spent  three  years  studying  mining 
and  metallurgy. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  by  the  way,  is  a  descendant 
of  Major-General  John  Hammond  of  the  Colonial  Army, 
who  died  and  w^as  buried  at  Annapolis  in  1707,  and  the 
son  of  Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  graduate  of  West  Point 
and  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  Mexican  War.  His 
father,  after  moving  to  California,  married  a  sister 
of  the  celebrated  Colonel  John  C.  Hays  of  the  Texas 
Rangers. 

When  young  Hammond  returned  from  Freiburg,  he 
took  a  practical  course  in  mining,  smelting  and  metal- 
lurgy in  the  mines  of  California  and  Arizona,  and  in 
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1880  was  appointed  Special  Expert  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey  to  examine  the  gold  mines  of  California. 
As  to  which  Mr.  Hammond  says:  "I  had  exceptional 
opportunity  in  my  early  career  of  seeing  the  start 
of  many  new  mining  districts.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  location  of  good  mining  fields  and  the  development 
or  following  up  of  a  prospect  has  been,  or  is,  reduced  to 
a  science ;  but  I  do  believe  that  some  engineers  are  very 
much  better  judges  of  the  potentiality  of  new  districts 
than  are  others.  Among  engineers,  I  refer  to  men 
possessing  this  ability  and  having  a  good  scent  for  a 
mine." 

And  if  any  mining  engineer  has  "a  good  scent  for 
a  mine"  it  is  John  Hays  Hammond  himself.  The 
great  Cecil  Ehodes,  whose  adviser  and  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  he  became,  discovered  this  vastly  to  his 
advantage. 

In  1886  Mr.  Hammond  took  charge  of  some  aban- 
doned mines  in  California,  and  soon  made  dividend- 
payers  of  them.  In  1889  he  took  charge  of  Idaho 
mines  that  have  since  developed  into  the  largest  lead- 
silver  producers  in  the  world.  In  1892  he  became 
Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Arizona  Copper  Company. 

And  now  begins  the  most  exciting  and  adventurous 
period  of  his  most  wonderful  career.  It  was  in  the 
early  nineties  that  the  gold  fever  swept  South  Africa, 
much  as  it  once  had  California.  Now  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  had  been  organized  and  the 
shrewd,  speotacular  London  promoter  and  diamond 
king,  Barney  Barnato,  remarked  to  his  brother  one  day : 
"They've  got  a  miner  over  there  in  America  who  can 
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smell  a  gold  mine  a  thousand  miles  awaj.     Let's  send 
for  this  man  Hammond." 

So  Hammond  was  sent  for  to  find  the  Rand  gold,  and 
soon  he  was  examining  reefs  in  Mashonaland  and  Mat- 
abeleland — the  country  later  christened  Rhodesia  in 
honor  of  Rhodes.  He  became  the  guiding  spirit  at 
Johannesburg,  and  Rhodes  and  his  associates  owed 
much  of  their  wealth  to  the  man  from  California  with 
the  bloodhound  scent  for  gold.  Few  men  knew  the 
great  ;South  African  empire-builder.  Cecal  Rhodes, 
better  than  Hammond,  who  was  his  intimate  friend, 
companion  and  adviser. 

As  a  result  of  his  investigations  and  discoveries  in 
Rhodesia  Mr.  Hammond  announced  his  belief  that  this 
was  the  site  of  the  mines  of  King  Solomon  we  read  of  in 
the  Bible  and  he  lectured  later  on  the  subject  getting 
support  from  many  archaeologists. 

When  Rhodes  asked  Hammond  what  salary  he 
wanted  to  take  charge  of  his  company,  he  replied: 
"$5,000  a  month."  Before  the  year  was  up  Rhodes  in- 
creased his  salary  to  $100,000  a  year,  and,  in  addition, 
he  was  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Bamato  mines. 

But  there  was  slowly  arising  a  bad  feeling  in  Oom 
Paul  Kruger's  country  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
TJitlanders — as  the  new-comers  from  England  and 
America  to  the  Transvaal  were  called — greatly  outnum- 
bered the  Boers,  owned  more  than  half  the  land  and 
fully  nine-tenths  of  the  invested  capital  of  the  country, 
yet  had  no  representation  in  the  government. 

So  Colonel  Rhodes,  Cecil  Rhodes'  brother,  organized 
a  Reform  Committee,  which  Hammond  joined,  and  this 
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was  how  John  Hays  Hammond  got  mixed  up  in  the  his- 
toric "Jameson  raid"  that  electrified  the  whole  world. 
This  raid,  led  by  Dr.  Jameson,  was  not  carried  out 
with  the  consent  of  the  Reformers — certainly  not  with 
the  consent  of  all  of  them,  much  less  Hammond,  who 
when  hearing  of  the  instructions  to  be  issued  to  Jame- 
son rose  from  the  seat  where  he  was  sitting,  in  the  home 
of    Cecil    Rhodes,    and   addressing   the   meeting   said: 

"I  tell  you  that  not  for  all  the  wealth  this  land  con- 
tains, not  if  you  were  to  make  me  absolute  ruler  of  the 
country,  would  I  have  a  hand  in  carrying  out  those  in- 
structions. I  can  pull  a  trigger  to  shoot  down  an 
oppressor,  but  I  cannot  and  will  not  be  a  party  to  a 
revolutionary  intrigue. 

"If  I  am  going  to  take  up  arms  under  any  flag  it 
will  be  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  banner  of  a  free 
people  who  believe  in  revolution  as  a  remedy  for 
oppression,  but  who  hate,  with  a  Kafiir's  hate,  the  rape 
of  a  free  people's  territory.  Gentlemen,  you  can  count 
me  out !" 

Within  a  few  hours  the  raid  had  been  made  and  had 
failed,  and  the  Reform  leaders,  including  Hammond, 
were  under  arrest.  Hammond,  with  three  others,  were 
sentenced  to  death. 

"To  allow  my  husband  to  return  to  Pretoria  was  for 
him  to  meet  certain  death.  If  he  were  not  lynched  by 
the  excited  Boers,  he  was  sure  to  get  a  death  sentence. 
My  head  was  swimming.  I  could  only  repeat  in  a  dull, 
dogged  way :  He  says  his  honor  takes  him  back.  He  is 
the  father  of  my  sons  and  I'd  rather  see  him  dead  than 
dishonored." 
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These  words  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond in  Cape  Town  in  1896  at  the  most  critical 
moment  in  her  husband's  career.  The  Boer  Govern- 
ment at  Pretoria  had  released  Hammond  to  enable  him 
to  recover  his  health  at  Cape  Town.  He  was  on 
parole — on  his  honor  to  return  and  stand  trial  as  one  of 
the  four  leaders  of  the  uprising.  As  the  world  knows 
Mr.  Hammond  did  return  to  the  Boer  capital  and 
stronghold,  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death ! 

As  soon  as  this  terrible  news  reached  Mr.  Ham- 
mond's brother  on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  got  in  touch  with 
Washington,  and  soon  protests  began  to  pour  in  upon 
Com  Paul  at  such  a  rate  that  he  backed  down  and  de- 
cided to  spare  Hammond's  life.  So  his  sentence  was 
commuted,  first  to  imprisonment,  and  then  to  a  fine  of 
$150,000  and  banishment  from  the  Transvaal. 

When  the  four  leaders  were  called  before  President 
Kruger,  at  the  time  of  their  release,  he  pointed  to  Ham- 
mond and  said :  "Step  out,  you  American.  Gentlemen, 
you  can  thank  this  man  for  saving  your  necks.  You 
are  spared  on  his  account." 

Hammond's  voluntary  return  to  Pretoria  to  stand 
trial  and  certain  death,  when  he  could  easily  have 
jumped  his  bail  and  escaped,  made  a  great  impression 
upon  his  Boer  captors,  and  when  he  finally  left  Johann- 
esburg for  the  coast  he  was  cheered  by  crowds  of  Boers 
at  all  the  railway  stations  through  which  his  train 
passed.  His  courage,  honesty,  high  sense  of  honor,  and 
the  fact  that  he  wouldn't  desert  his  three  imprisoned 
associates,  and  was  willing,  though  sick,  to  go  back  and 
"take  his  medicine"  along  with  them,  totally  changed 
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their  ferocity  against  him  to  admiration  and  friend-hip. 
Courage  and  loyalty  to  friends  won  the  day  for  him. 

Mr.  Hammond  returned  to  America  in  1900  to  be- 
come the  general  manager  of  the  Guggenheim  Explor- 
ation Company  at  the  almost  fabulous  salary  of  half  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  After  some  years  he  resigned 
and  was  re-engaged  at  double  this  salary. 

Mr.  Hammond  was  married  in  early  life  to  Miss 
Natalie  Harris,  daughter  of  Judge  Han-is  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  no  woman  has  shared  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  extent  she  has.  She  once  said :  ''We  have 
suffered  many  hardships  in  common  and  during  my 
early  life  at  the  mines  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  be 
underfed  and  cold.  I  have  slept  with  my  baby  on  my 
breast,  under  a  cart  in  the  dust  of  the  highroads.  We 
have  travelled  together  in  every  known  sort  of  vehicle — 
bullock  wagon,  cape  cart  and  private  Pullman.  For 
days  at  a  time  my  saddle  has  been  the  only  pillow  I  have 
known  at  night.  I  have  always  been  my  husband's 
comrade,  his  greatest  admirer  and  his  best  friend. 

"My  husband  has  a  host  of  friends  having  spent 
many  years  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  He  is  espec- 
ially popular  with  the  old  prospector  and  miner  of  the 
Far  West,  to  many  of  whom  he  is  still  the  'Jack  Ham- 
mond' of  his  early  career,  just  as  modest  and  unaffected 
as  in  the  early  days  when  he  was  but  one  of  the  many. 
He  himself  characteristically  ascribes  his  success  to 
hard  worlc,  self  abnegation,  and  opportunity/' 

Now  for  a  few  of  his  American  adventures : 

"He'll  kick  you  out  when  he  comes !  He's  paid  a 
week  in  advance." 
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It  was  a  woman,  who  kept  a  hotel  in  a  tent  in  Glove, 
Arizona,  who  said  this  to  Hammond  when  he  bunked  in 
the  only  vacant  spot  under  the  canopy. 

"When  he  came  at  one  a,  m./'  relates  Hammond, 
"he  was  drunk  and  profane.  We  compromised  in  the 
dark,  I  couldn't  see  his  face.  In  the  morning  I  gave 
him  a  cigar  and  a  drink.  Two  days  later  I  returned 
from  a  mine.     A  crowd  was  massed  in  the  street. 

"  'A  hanging  bee/  someone  said. 

"I  went  over  as  they  were  cutting  the  rope,  getting 
the  body  down — the  body  of  the  man  I  had  slept  with. 
He  was  a  murderer  and  a  robber  and  had  shot  and  killed 
a  stage-driver  the  night  I  spread  my  blankets  in  his 
bunkr 

In  Mexico  where  Mr,  Hammond  spent  a  year  or  so 
in  his  early  days,  ore  thieves  tried  to  shoot  him  on  one 
occasion,  on  another  revolutionists  raided  the  mine  and 
had  to  be  fought  off  with  guns.  When  he  quit,  he  was 
$50  ahead  and  San  Francisco,  his  home,  three  weeks 
off  by  wagon  and  rail !  "But,"  he  says,  "I  had  learned 
to  be  resourceful — to  build  furnaces,  to  multiply  two 
by  two  and  obtain  a  product  of  six." 

Again,  in  South  Africa,  when  Rhodes  sent  him  in 
search  of  King  Solomon's  mines,  Hammond  and  his 
companion  got  lost  in  the  African  desert  and  had  to 
tramp  more  than  two  hundred  miles  undergoing  such 
terrible  privations  from  torturing  heat  and  thirst  that 
he  alone  came  through  alive.  But  Hammond  reached 
the  mines,  and  a  railroad  was  built  as  a  result  of  his 
report. 

He  has  tramped  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  jun- 
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gles  of  Honduras,  and  over  Nicaragua's  mountains, 
and  often  hung  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  suspended  from  a 
cliff,  over  a  precipice,  in  his  professional  search  for  the 
yellow  metal.     It's   all   in   the   day's  work,   he   saya. 

Mr.  Hammond  did  some  wonderful  work  in  Mexico, 
when  he  went  there  again,  in  mining  and  irrigation 
ditches,  and  the  late  President  Diaz  said  to  him  once: 
"I  regard  you  as  one  of  my  co-workers  in  the  industrial 
development  of  Mexico." 

When  he  was  in  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  district  of  Idaho 
a  pitched  battle  was  fought  between  the  Hammond 
forces  and  the  union  men  who  had  been  interfering. 
Ten  of  the  union  men  were  killed  in  this  fight,  and  the 
mine  continued  its  operations  unmolested. 

After  investigating  for  the  Russian  government  the 
possibility  of  irrigating  some  500,000  acres  of  land  in 
Russian  Turkestan  he  was  invited  to  see  the  Czar. 
After  the  audience  the  Czar  turned  to  one  of  his  minis- 
ters and  remarked: 

"Mr.  Hammond  has  talked  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der. He  has  talked  to  me  as  man  to  man,  and  not  as 
man  to  sovereign." 

Mr.  Hammond  some  years  ago  became  Mr.  Taft's 
friend,  companion  and  "playmate."  He  and  the  then 
President  fairly  romped  all  over  the  Eastern  shore 
together.  They  golfed,  motored,  played  tennis  and 
fished,  and  went  yachting. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  fond  of  the  outdoors  and  used  to 
spend  his  summer  with  his  boys  in  the  Rockies,  hunting 
big-game  and  fishing.  His  house  at  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  however  his  favorite  summer  resort  now. 
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He  once  refused  to  go  as  Ambassador  to  China,  and 
once  was  nearly  nominated  for  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  represented,  as  special  envoy, 
America  at  the  coronation  of  King  George. 

He  lectures  at  several  universities  and  has  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  illuminating  his  theme  tod  inspiring 
interest  among  students. 

His  son  Jack  has  been  studying  and  experimenting 
with  wireless  telegraphy,  etc.,  for  some  time  past  up 
at  the  laboratory  his  father  gave  him  at  Gloucester.  He 
is  the  inventor  of  a  torpedo  for  coast  defence  and  many 
other  things  related  to  defense.  He  has  in  fact  applied 
for  more  than  224  patents  here  and  abroad  in  connec- 
tion with  radio  telegraphy  and  telephony — and  maybe 
his  father  isn't  proud  of  him ! 

Taking  him  by  and  large  John  Hays  Hammond, 
friend  and  counselor  of  Presidents  and  Emperors,  is 
one  of  America's  greatest  leaders  of  industry.  His 
great  constructive  ability,  knowledge,  and  organizing 
genius  added  billions  to  the  world's  wealth,  and  gave 
new  work  to  millions  of  men.  He  developed  and  built 
up  vast  continents  much  as  a  business  man,  like  Wana- 
maker,  builds  up  a  big  store ;  but  he  thought  in  billions 
not  thousands.i 

As  an  empire-builder  the  name  of  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond shines  with  equal  splendor  alongside  those  of 
Henry  Hudson,  La  Salle,  and  Cecil  Rhodes. 
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EDWAED  H.  HARKIMAX'S  rise  in  the  world 
was  Hudden — meteoric.  He  flashed  into  promi- 
nence and  vast  jKnver  with  lightning-like  rapid- 
ity. Onward  and  npward  he  elirnbed,  dixzyinjf  people 
with  his  stupendous,  even  titanic,  plans,  all  of  which 
succeeded  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  anyone. 

Entering  Wall  Street  as  errand-boy,  he  was  then 
clerk,  and  when  eighteen,  a  partner.  At  twenty-two 
he  not  only  went  into  the  brokerage  business  for  him- 
self, but  bouf/ht  a  seat  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. A  few  years  later  he  was  a  power  in  the 
"Street,"  and  soon  a  multi-millionaire. 

"When  he  died,  in  1909.  Harriman  owned  and  con- 
trolled more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  man  in 
America!  He  was,  as  some  one  called  him,  "the  Co- 
lossus of  Roarh"  Well  was  he  called  "wizard  of  Wall 
Street,"  for  no  magician  that  ever  lived  possessed  such 
magical  financial  skill.  His  success  in  rebuilding  bank- 
rupt, wrecked  railroads  and  turning  them  into  im- 
mensely profitable  properties,  was  so  phenomenal  that 
the  name  Harriman  became  one  to  conjure  with — a 
name  more  potent  than  that  of  any  other  living  man. 
Csesar  was  not  more  powerful  than  Harriman. 

The  Harriman  family  are  of  English  origin,  their 
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first  American  ancestor  settling  in  America  in  1795. 
He  was  well-to-do,  and  drove  his  own  four-in-hand. 

Edward's  father  was  the  Reverend  Orlando  Har- 
riman.  His  great-grandfather,  on  his  mother's  side, 
was  Colonel  Neilson  of  General  Washington's  stafP  in 
the  Revolution.  His  father's  charge  was  the  Episcopal 
church  of  St.  George's,  Hempstead,  Long  Island — a  poor 
man,  for  his  salary  was  only  $200  a  year.  It  was  in 
the  rectory  of  this  church,  on  February  25,  1848,  that 
Edward  Henry — one  of  six  children,  four  boys  and  two 
girls — was  born.  The  next  year,  after  a  quarrel  with 
the  church-wardens  over  his  arrears  of  salary,  the  Rev. 
Orlando  went  to  St.  Paul's,  Staten  Island. 

When  Edward  was  about  six,  the  family  moved  to 
Jersey  City.  His  best  schooling  his  father  gave  him, 
for  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  his  son,  though  prank- 
ish, had  an  unusual  brain.  He  had  wonderful  powers 
of  concentration,  and  grasped  knowledge  almost  at  a 
glance.  But  he  was  nervous,  restless — impatient  of 
restraint  and  wanting  to  "do  things." 

For  a  while  Edward  attended  the  village  school,  and 
was  described  as  "the  worst  little  devil  in  his  class,  and 
always  at  the  top  of  it." 

Then  for  a  year  or  two  he  and  his  brothers  went  to 
Trinity  School  in  New  York.  This  was  no  joke,  as 
the  boys  had  to  get  up  before  dawn,  get  their  own 
breakfast,  trudge  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  ferry,  and 
then,  after  landing  on  Manhattan  Island,  still  another 
mile  to  school. 

Meantime  better  times  had  dawned  for  the  poverty- 
stricken  family,  for  his  mother,  who  was  of  an  old  and 
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aristocratic  family  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  a 
woman  of  high  culture  and  many  rare  qualities,  in- 
herited a  little  money.,  So  the  family  moved  into  a 
comfortable  house,  and  Edward's  father  was  able  to 
retire. 

The  boy  was  domineering  among  his  playmates,  and 
often  resorted  to  his  fists  by  way  of  argument;  but  he 
rose  to  leadership  among  boys,  for  he  was  much  their 
superior  in  every  way.  He  became  the  oracle — the  boy 
who  was  always  looked  to  for  accurate  information 
about  anything.  He  always  had  the  knowledge  de- 
sired; for  he  had  the  bump  of  curiosity  highly  devel- 
oped, and  persistence  enough  to  ferret  things  out. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  began  Edward  H.  Harriman's 
Aladdin-like  adventures  in  the  world  of  finance.  He 
became  an  errand  boy  in  the  ofiice  of  his  uncle — Har- 
riman  &  Jerome,  Wall  Street.  This  was  in  1862,  and 
the  boy  turned  over  his  first  year's  earnings  to  his 
father. 

He  proved  honest,  alert,  and  methodical  in  all  he  did, 
and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  clerkship.  In  a  very  little 
while  he  had  mastered  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  a  Wall 
Street  brokerage  business,  and  was  making  small  ven- 
tures in  stocks  on  his  own  account. 

In  1870,  when  only  twenty-two,  young  Harriman 
surprised  everybody  by  leaving  his  uncle's  finn  and 
going  into  business  for  himself,  under  the  firm  name 
of  E.  H.  Harriman  &  Company.  More  wonderful  still, 
he  bought  a  seat  on  the  "Big  Exchange,"  and  appeared 
on  the  floor,  a  full-fledged  stockbroker. 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  Harriman  got  his  capital  from. 
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Of  course  lie  had  been  working  on  a  salary  for  eight 
years,  and,  as  he  was  thrifty  and  had  no  bad  habits, 
his  savings  must  have  amounted  to  a  tidy  sum.  His 
uncle,  too,  is  said  to  have  assisted  him  to  some  extent, 
financially. 

In  any  case  he  made  money  from  the  start,  and  sur- 
prised Wall  Street  by  his  agility  in  getting  in  and  out 
of  trades  profitably.  "I  knew  him  well,"  said  an  aged 
broker,  "small,  wiry,  quick  as  a  cat,  with  his  big  eyes, 
his  intensity  and  self-confidence."  He  was  indeed  a 
mighty  shrewd  operator,  and  soon  attracted  some  val- 
uable clients,  including  Stuyvesant  Fish,  and  other 
members  of  old  Knickerbocker  families. 

He  continued  making  money  right  straight  along 
through  panicky  and  flush  times,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  was  a  capitalist. 

His  connection  with  railroads  began  in  1883,  when 
through  the  influence  of  Stuyvesant  Fish  he  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Fish  himself 
being  elected  vice-president.  Harriman  was  then 
thirty-six.  By  the  time  he  was  forty  his  control  of 
Illinois  Central  stock  enabled  him  to  make  Fish  pres- 
ident and  himself  vice-president  of  the  road. 

Harriman  now  retired  from  the  brokerage  business, 
with  the  expectation  of  living  a  life  of  scholarly  ease, 
delving  in  books  and  art,  and  devoting  himself  wholly 
to  the  intellectual  life. 

He  had  inherited  such  tastes  from  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Orlando  Harriman,  w^ho  had  graduated  from 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  with  the  highest  honors. 

But  quite  a  different  career  awaited  Edward  H.  Har- 
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rimaii,  for  just  at  this  time  Fish  •went  ahroad  and 
Harriman  automatically  became  acting-president  of  the 
Illinois  Central. 

In  a  flash,  he  saw  his  opportunity.  He  rushed  to 
Chicago,  the  headquarters  of  the  road.  The  general- 
manager  refused  to  take  orders  from  the  small,  quiet 
be-spectacled  Easterner  and  resigned.  So  Harriman 
took  charge  of  the  railroad  and  remained  in  Chicago 
three  years  devoting  his  whole  time  to  it. 

This  is  where  he  learned  railroading  and  got  the 
practical  knowledge  that  later  proved  so  valuable. 

The  panic  of  1893  was  responsible  for  Harriman's 
opportunity,  for  it  wrecked  the  great  Union  Pacific 
Railroad — stretching  across  continent  from  Omaha 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean — and  nobody  could  be  found, 
among  financiers  or  groups  of  financiers,  courageous 
enough  to  take  hold  and  reorganize  the  road,  cumbered 
as  it  was  with  a  government  debt  of  $41,000,000. 

Now  Harriman  was  a  "bull"  on  America.  He  had 
more  faith  in  his  country,  its  wonderful  resources  and 
possibilities  than  most  anybody.  And  v^hen  he  saw  the 
Union  Pacific  prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  noted  its  mar- 
velous natural  advantages,  he  jumped  to  the  rescue,  and, 
with  his  usual  secrecy  and  rapidity,  soon  engineered  a 
syndicate  to  buy  and  refinance  it. 

Horace  G.  Burt,  a  famous  engineer,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  new  company,  Harriman  himself  becoming 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  And  here  is 
where  his  railroad  experience  proved  of  such  immense 
value.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  take  an  engine  and 
private  car,  and,  putting  the  locomotive  behind,  go  over 
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the  whole  road,  running  by  daylight  only,  nntil  he  had 
inspected  every  mile.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  head  for  details,  and  as  he  progressed  along  the  line 
he  took  in  every  detail  of  the  track  and  equipment,  sur- 
roundings, the  depots,  the  farms — everything  in  sight. 

He  found  a  vast  stretch  of  country  getting  prosperous 
again,  and  with  unlimited  farming  and  mining  possi- 
bilities. He  saw  great  crops  coming  that  the  Union 
Pacific  would  have  to  haul. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  trip  he  telegraphed  back 
such  a  huge  order  for  new  equipment  as  to  stagger  his 
associates  in  the  syndicate.  They  balked.  He  wired 
back  that  he  hadn't  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
insisted  upon  his  order  being  put  through.  "Bus- 
iness is  here — we  must  be  ready  to  carry  it,"  he  wired. 

He  had  his  way,  and  $20,000,000  additional  was 
spent.  The  result  was  immediate.  The  road's  earn- 
ings increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  its  mileage  from 
1,800  to  5,400. 

In  1898  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  com- 
bined earned  but  $65,000,000.  This  was  the  year 
Harriman  took  control.  In  ten  years,  in  1908,  the 
earnings  had  risen  to  $220,000,000,  the  stockholders 
getting  $40,000,000  in  dividends  as  against  $3,000,000 
in  1898. 

He  had  soon  raised  Union  Pacific's  dividend  from  6 
to  10  per  cent.  Southern  Pacific's  from  nothing  to  6  per 
cent.  He  was  deemed  insane  by  some,  by  others 
accused  of  stock-jobbing  tricks.  But  he  knew,  better 
than  anybody,  America's  vast  imdeveloped  resources 
west  of  the  Rockies;  and,  besides,  his  roads  v/ere  earn- 
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ing  double  the  dividend  rate  already,  with  even  more 
"wonderful  earnings  in  plain  sight. 

The  rebuilding  of  this  famous  railroad  is  the  most 
wonderful  chapter  in  Harriman's  life.  It  was,  too,  a 
notable  engineering  feat. 

As  one  historian  puts  it :  "He  wrote  his  name  m  steel 
and  iron  across  the  face  of  the  continent.  .  .  ." 

"He  was  the  greatest  railroad  builder  not  only  of  his 
time,  but  of  all  times  since  railroads  have  been  run." 

It  was  Harriman's  sublime  faith  in  his  country, 
especially  in  the  vast  and  more  or  less  then  undeveloped 
West,  that  was  the  basis  of  his  unparalleled  success  as  a 
re-builder  of  railroads,  as  a  financier  in  whom  great 
capitalists  and  small  investors  trusted,  and  as  an  organ- 
izer and  executive. 

This  silent,  secretive  and  tireless  man,  by  his  habit  of 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  analyzing  state- 
ments, reports  and  all  the  facts  that  could  be  obtained 
about  the  properties  he  interested  himself  in,  came  to  be 
at  an  early  age  a  master  of  men  and  millions.  He  con- 
trolled a  railroad  system  that  was  an  empire  in  itself. 

He  made  the  wrecked  Union  Pacific  Railroad  a 
marvel  of  efficiency  and  profitableness  and,  at  sixty, 
he  absolutely  controlled  an  ocean  to  ocean  railway  system 
and  was  acclaimed  the  greatest  railroad-man  of  the  age. 

He  was  constructive,  not  destructive.  He  built,  or 
re-built,  railroads,  he  did  not  wreck  them.  He  poured 
his  ovm  millions  into  the  rebuilding  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  was  laughed  at.  "Throvsdng  good  money 
after  bad,"  people  said. 

But  Harriman  was  a  broad-gauged  man,  not  a  nar- 
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row-gauged  man.  His  faith  in  his  country  was 
founded  upon  hnowledge.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
"mahogany  furniture"  men  of  "Wall  Street  who  sat  in 
luxury  in  their  offices  and  never  traveled  in  their  own 
country  "West  of  Buffalo  and  who  hence  had  but  a  hazy 
idea  of  America's  stupendous  natural  resources. 

Harriman,  by  ceaseless  study  and  travel,  was  as 
familar  with  the  West  as  he  was  with  New  York  City, 
and  his  all-comprehending  brain  foresaw  vast  undevel- 
oped wealth  in  the  limitless  prairies,  giant  mountain 
ranges,  rivers  and  streams. 

He  foresaw  vast  revenues  from  mines,  farms,  water- 
power,  oil,  ranches,  and  land. 

All  his  dreams  came  true,  and  when  he  died  his  rail- 
road was  the  greatest  in  the  country,  and  his  o^\ti  wealth 
reached  about  $80,000,000,  all  of  which  descended  to 
his  much-beloved  wife,  who  was  Miss  Mary  Averel]  of 
Rochester.  Her  father  was  a  capitalist  and  successful 
railroad  man,  heavily  interested  in  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  and  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  and  it  was  at  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  that  the  Averells  lived  and  had  their  home. 

Mr.  Harriman's  favorite  recreation  was  driving  a 
fast  horse,  and  it  is  said  he  took  keen  delight  in  overtak- 
ing Mr.  Vanderbilt,  on  the  speedway,  who  also  was  fond 
of  driving. 

His  great  hobby  was  the  East  Side  Boys'  Club.  Ten 
thousand  boys  used  the  club-building  which  Mr.  Harri- 
man built  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  and  nothing  pleased 
him  more  than  to  mingle  with  them  while  they  were 
having  such  good  times  with  amateur  theatricals  and 
other  diversions. 
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One  of  the  boys  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  said: 

"He's  a  great  man  .  .  .  President  of  a  railroad  and 
worth  a  couple  of  thousand  at  least  .  .  .  He  ain't  what 
I  call  a  fine  looking  man,  but  I  bet  he  could  put  up  a 
great  fight.  But  he  ain't  stuck  up  over  it.  He  comes 
down  here  and  says  to  Billy  Schmidt:  'Hello,  Bill !'  and 
Billy  says :  'Hello !  Mr.  Harriman,  how's  yourself  1'  " 

Mr.  Harriman  remembered  the  ancient  church  at 
Hempstead  where  his  father  had  been  rector  and  where 
he  himself  was  bom  by  remodeling  it  as  a  memorial  to 
his  parent. 

His  feverish  thirst  for  information  once  took  him 
and  a  party,  including  his  wife,  to  Alaska  and  then 
across  the  Bering  Sea  to  Siberia.  His  ship  ran  on  a 
reef — but  he  got  there!  Another  time,  determined  to 
know  about  Japan,  he  went  there.  He  had  little  use 
for  mere  book  information.  He  always  wanted  to  see 
for  himself. 

His  estate  of  30,000  acres  was  in  the  Ramapo  Mount- 
ains, his  magnificent  residence,  Arden,  on  top  of  one 
and  somewhat  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  for  he 
hated  to  be  annoyed  by  callers,  often  mere  curiosity 
seekers. 

He  was  called  many  harsh  names  in  his  time — "cold- 
blooded little  cuss," — "money  magnet," — and  worse. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  his  service  in  building  up  the 
country,  in  developing  and  transporting  its  resources 
have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  one  man. 

Edward  H.  Harriman  might  have  "Harrimanized" 
everything  he  touched,  might  have  been  the  "Napoleon 
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of  High  Finance,"  but  none  the  less  he  was  assuredly  a 
benefactor  to  his  country. 

"To  achieve  what  the  world  calls  success,  a  man  must 
attend  strictly  to  business  and  keep  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  times,"  was  one  of  his  maxims.  "Grasp  an  idea 
and  work  it  out  to  a  successful  conclusion,"  was  another. 

And  this  is  what  Harriman  accomplished  in  railroad- 
ing. 
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TPIE  BUILDER  OF  THE  I^ORTHWEST 

A  SHORT,  thick-set  youth  on  the  landing  at  St. 
Paul — then    a   mere   trading   post — carried    a 
heavy  box  to  the  deck  of  a  Mississippi  river 
steamer. 

"Well,"  remarked  the  young  roustabout,  "we  are 
loading  steamers  now,  but  soon  railroads  will  be  taking 
their  places." 

One  of  his  fellow-workers  laughed  at  the  boy's 
imaginativeness. 

"I  guess  you're  dreaming,  Jim,"  lie  rejoined.  "You 
won't  live  to  see  those  new-fangled  railways  crowding 
out  the  steamboats — no,  sir!" 

"Just  you  wait !"  was  Jim's  reply,  catching  up  an- 
other box. 

Jim  was  right,  and  what,  with  master  vision,  he  fore- 
saw, came  true  before  many  years.  He  himself  made 
it  come  true. 

From  a  deckhand,  at  75  cents  a  day,  he  became  James 
J.  Hill,  railroad  builder,  empire  builder,  the  master 
spirit  of  the  Northwest — a  dreamer  and  doer  of  big 
things,  one  of  America's  foremost  leaders  of  industry. 

James  Jerome  Hill  was  born  on  September  16,  1838, 
in  the  hamlet  of  Rockwood,  near  the  southern  border  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Toronto. 
The  Hills  were  among  the  founders  of  this  Canadian 
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frontier  village,  and  Jim,  of  pure  Irish  strain,  got  his 
scant  education  in  the  Rockwood  Academy,  going  bare- 
foot to  and  from  his  lessons,  and  making  himself  useful 
around  the  family  log  cabin  doing  all  sorts  of  chores. 

And  often,  as  he  gazed  across  the  boundless  rolling 
prairies,  the  boy  had  strauge  visions. 

It  did  not  take  his  schoolmaster,  John  Wetherall, 
one  of  Canada's  greatest  teachers  and  founder  of  the 
famous  Rockwood  Academy,  long  to  recognize  Jim's 
superior  mind,  and  he  took  unusual  interest  in  his 
industrious  scholar,  giving  him  plenty  of  books  to  read, 
and  encouraging  his  thirst  for  useful  knowledge. 

This  was  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  Jim  didn't  chum 
with  other  boys.  While  they  were  at  play,  he  was 
usually  in  some  quiet  nook  reading,  finding  out  about 
things. 

When  fourteen  his  father  died  and  he  had  the  option 
of  continuing  at  school  or  working  in  the  little  hotel 
left  by  his  father  and  which  his  mother  was  now  run- 
ning. But  neither  prospect  allured  him,  and,  as  he 
hated  to  be  a  burden  to  his  mother,  he  clerked  in  the 
village  store  for  four  years. 

He  was  now  eighteen  and  the  year  "was  1856,  when 
came  the  vital  moment  of  his  career..  Two  of  his 
school  mates  in  the  employ  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
Company  returned  home  with  wondrous  tales  of  the 
Northwest  and  of  how  they  had  been  detailed  to  the 
Red  River  Brigade  for  service  in  the  Winnipeg  wilds. 
The  Brigade's  headquarters  were  St.  Paul,  and  young 
Hill  made  up  his  mind  to  go  there  after  a  trip  into 
New  York  State. 
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Taking  his  wallet  containing  his  small  savings  he 
started  off  and  for  a  while  worked  on  a  farm  near 
Syracuse,  and  at  other  points  along  his  route.  Almost 
a  year  had  elapsed  when  he  reached  St.  Paul,  where  to 
his  chagrin  he  found  that  the  trading  brigade  he  was 
to  join  had  gone.  This  meant  a  wait  of  six  months, 
if  he  was  to  go  with  them  on  their  next  expedition. 

St.  Paul  in  those  days  was  a  busy,  thriving  set- 
tlement containing  many  wild  adventurous  spirits  from 
all  parts  of  the  compass.  It  was  the  gateway  to  a  vast, 
mostly  unsettled  wilderness,  a  great  receiving  and  for- 
warding point.  It  was,  too,  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi — the  terminus  of  frequent  river 
steamers. 

He  had  roustabouted  his  way  to  this  remote  frontier 
trading-post,  and  now  he  was  looking  for  a  job.  He 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  forwarding  and  trans- 
portation was  St.  Paul's  chief  industry. 

"It's  the  business  for  me,"  he  wisely  decided. 

So  along  the  levee  he  sought  work.  At  the  agents  of 
the  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul  Packet  Line,  they  wanted 
a  shipping  clerk. 

"Can  you  handle  the  job  ?"  queried  cautiously  the 
head  of  the  firm. 

"I  can,"  was  Jim's  firm  reply. 

His  self-confidence  landed  him  the  job,  and  he  surely 
"m.ide  good."  Soon  he  was  called  to  a  better  position 
with  a  firm  of  commission  and  forwarding  agents,  and 
thereafter  his  rise  was  rapid.  He  jumped  from  one 
good  position  to  another,  because  he  studied  his  work 
and  did  it  well. 
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Meanwhile  he  was  saving  his  money  and  adding  to 
his  experience,  and  of  course  still  vijsioning  great 
things. 

He  was  an  optimist  on  the  Northwest,  and  ambitious 
plans  began  to  roll  in  his  brain.  One  day  he  gave 
his  employer  notice  of  his  intention  to  leave. 

"I'll  give  you  more  money,"  he  said. 

"Thanks,  no,  you've  been  paying  me  enough  for  my 
work  but  I'm  going  to  start  a  transportation  company 
of  my  own,"  replied  Hill. 

"Don't  try  it,"  was  the  shipping  man's  discouraging 
advice. 

But  nothing  could  deter  this  energetic  and  deter- 
mined young  man  from  going  ahead.  He  could  but 
lose  his  small  capital,  he  argued,  and — nothing  venture, 
nothing  have ! 

It  was  1865  when  he  went  into  business  for  himself 
and  got  the  agency  for  the  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  Railway. 
His  industry  and  enterprise  were  extraordinary,  and 
he  soon  forged  ahead  of  all  competitors,  securing  also 
the  agencies  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Mil- 
waukee and  Prairie  Du  Chien,  and  Illinois  Central 
railroads. 

All  this  success  came  within  a  year,  before  he  was 
twenty-eight,  and  it  was  said  of  him :  "Jim  Hill  works 
twenty-four  hours  on  week-days  and  twenty-five  on 
Sundays." 

In  those  rough,  pioneer  days  work  had  to  go  on  on 
Sundays.  But  Jim  Hill's  work  on  the  Sabbath  was 
a  combination  of  sociability  and  shrewdness.  He  fre- 
quented the  water  front,  talked  to  captains,  traders, 
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trappers  and  new-comers,  getting  every  conceivable 
scrap  of  information  that  would  be  of  use  to  him  in  his 
business.  He  found  out  where  lumber  was  wanted  and 
where  it  could  be  had,  what  miners  needed  in  the  way 
of  machinery,  tools  and  supplies,  and  so  on. 

Then  Hill's  ever-working  brain  and  sleepless  energy 
compassed  a  big  transfer,  or  receiving  and  forwarding, 
house  to  be  built  on  the  levee.  It  was  soon  built  and 
in  operation,  two  hundred  feet  long,  receiving  freight 
on  one  floor  from  steamers  and  loading  it  from  the 
floor  below  onto  freight  trains. 

In  1870  he  took  another  forward  step — ^he  and  his 
partner  building  a  steamer  for  use  on  the  Red  River 
on  whose  banks  was  Fort  Garry  (now  the  big  city  of 
Winnipeg),  where  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  reigned 
supreme.  He  was  now  in  direct  competition  with  the 
oldest  trading  company  on  the  American  continent,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field  in  person.  So  with 
snow  shoes  and  dog  sled  he  plunged  into  the  wilderness 
and  established  trading  connections  for  his  boat. 
Neither  blizzards  nor  intense  cold  checked  his  adven- 
turous career,  but  once  trying  to  reach  Fort  Garry  in 
a  blizzard,  he  had  a  mighty  "close  call." 

For  two  days  he  had  been  fighting  his  way  through 
the  blinding  snow.  His  dogs  lost  the  .trail  and  began 
to  circle  as  they  do  when  at  fault,  and  he  lost  his  sled 
with  all  his  food  in  a  drift.  To  stop  was  certain  death 
— he  had  to  stagger  on  though  he  couldn't  see  a  yard 
ahead  for  blinding,  stinging  snow  that  pricked  like 
needles. 

Just  at  nightfall,  when  his  end  seemed  only  a  matter 
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of  minutes,  he  suddenly  came  upon  a  little  log  cabin. 

He  tried  to  call  out,  but  his  voice  was  gone,  so  with 
all  his  force  he  threw  himself  against  the  door  and  then 
fell  insensible. 

When  he  came  to  his  senses,  he  was  in  a  warm  bed, 
for  the  trapper  and  his  wife  had  heard  his  blow  on 
the  door  and  had  pulled  him  in.  You  may  be  sure 
that  Jim  Hill  later  on  remembered  his  friends  of  the 
great  blizzard,  and  one  thing  they  got  by  way  of  reward 
was  an  annual  pass  good  over  all  the  Hill  railroad  lines. 

His  rivalry  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  pro- 
ceeded apace  and  at  last  this  famous  fur  trading  cor- 
poration was  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  this  man  of 
indomitable  will,  courage  and  strength.  So  practically 
the  entire  transportation  of  the  river  was  placed  in 
Hill's  hands.  Kitson,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
agent,  began  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  Hill's 
ability  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1874,  when  Montreal 
financiers  decided  to  gain  control  of  the  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  Railroad,  then  about  500  miles  long,  and  a  big 
reliable,  well-posted  man  was  needed  to  get  all  the  facts 
possible  about  the  road  and  then  run  it,  "Hill's  the  man 
for  us,"  decided  Kitson. 

This  is  where  Hill  turned  the  corner  in  his  already 
successful  career,  and  started  on  the  home  run  to  fame 
and  fortune. 

Hill,  when  the  project  was  broached  to  him,  almost 
went  wild  over  it,  for  he  knew  better  than  anybody 
that  he  knew  more  about  this  railroad,  whose  agent  he 
was  and  the  country  it  traversed,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  Northwest.     With  his  usual  irrepressible  energy , 
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and  unflagging  optimism,  he  plunged  into  the  work. 
"Hill's  plumb  crazy  with  this  railroad  deal,"  said  one 
man. 

But  he  found  it  hard  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm 
to  others.  Local  capitalists  were  wary,  and  he  could 
raise  no  money.  So  finally  he  pledged  his  entire  for- 
tune, then  about  $75,000,  and  he  and  Kitson  together 
went  on  a  note  for  $280,000.  Donald  A.  Smith, 
later  to  become  Lord  Strathcona,  of  Montreal,  and 
George  Stephen,  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal, 
who  later  became  Lord  Mount-Stephen,  agreed  to  fur- 
nish the  rest  of  the  money  necessary  to  secure  control 
of  the  railroad. 

Their  venture  succeeded  and,  at  the  age  of  forty-one, 
James  J.  Hill  was  elected  General  Manager. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  railroad  career  more 
wonderful  than  an  Arabian  Nights  story, 

"Get  knowledge  and  understanding,"  was  one  of  his 
mottoes,  and  this  is  how  he  mastered  the  railroad  bus- 
iness and  reduced  it  to  a  science.  He  was  conductor, 
baggage-master,  track-walker,  engineer,  freight-agent, 
traffic-manager  and  most  everything  else  from  time 
to  time,  and  scrutinized  every  detail  of  the  road's  bus- 
iness. System  supplanted  chaos — in  fact,  he  revolution- 
ized railroading  and  came  to  be  called,  "The  greatest 
genius  of  transportation  in  the  world." 

Hill  became  Vice-President  and  then,  in  1882,  Pres- 
ident  of  the  road,  and,  after  he  had  organized  and  built 
the  Great  Northern  Eailway,  the  St.  Paul  Minneapolis 
and  Manitoba  was  merged  with  it,  and  James  J.  Hill, 
once  the  barefooted  boy,  became  President  of  the  whole 
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system,  including  its  steamship  lines  to  China  and 
Japan. 

Under  the  terrific  driving  force  of  this  master  mind, 
the  Great  ISTorthern  expanded  into  a  giant  system  with 
thousands  of  miles  of  track.  Population  crowded  fast 
into  the  trackless  prairies  and  forests  of  the  region  it 
traversed,  and  before  many  years  the  Northwest  teemed 
with  plenty  and  prosperity. 

The  Great  Northern  was  his  magnum  opus — his 
greatest  work — and  a  wonderful  example  of  his  clair- 
voyant vision.  Neither  ridicule  nor  mountain  ranges — 
deserts,  rivers,  nor  anything  else  had  any  effect  upon 
Hill.  What  he  wanted  he  got.  He  knew  the  North- 
west's boundless  resources,  and  his  railroad  opened  it 
to  the  world,  especially  to  farmers  whose  friend  he 
always  was. 

His  faith  in  his  country  wasn't  much  greater  than 
his  faith  in  his  fellow  man.  He  was  broad-gauged, 
genial,  open-handed  and  trustful. 

At  a  banquet  once  Mr.  Hill  was  talking  of  honesty. 

"There  are  still  a  few  honest  men  left  in  the  world," 
he  said.  "It  is  well  to  be  cautious,  but  we  should  not 
suspect  everybody.  If  we  are  too  suspicious  we  make 
ourselves  absurd,"  and  then  he  told  the  following  story : 

COUI£)K't  FOOl.  HER 

"I  worked  in  St.  Paul  in  my  youth,  and  they  still  tel^  there 
about  an  old  farmer  and  his  wife  who  started  for  St.  Paul  on 
a  visit. 

"Before  the  couple  set  off  they  were  cautioned  frequently  by 
their  friends  to  beware  of  the  St.  Paul  sharpers.     They  repUed 
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that  they  would  keep  their  eyes  open.  And  they  started  on 
their  journey  with  a  nervous  determination  to  look  out  for  the 
sharpers  and  confidence  men, 

''Well,  on  the  way  the  old  farmer  got  off  at  a  junction  to 
buy  some  lunch,  and  the  train  went  off  without  him.  It  was  a 
terrible  mishap.  The  last  he  saw  of  his  wife,  she  was  craning 
out  of  the  car  window,  shouting  something  reproachful  at  him 
which  he  couldn't  hear  on  account  of  the  noise  of  the  train. 

"It  happened  that  an  express  came  along  a  few  minutes 
later.  The  old  farmer  boarded  the  express  and  beat  his  wifei 
to  St.  Paul  by  nearly  an  hour. 

"He  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  station  when  she  arrived. 
He  ran  up  to  her  and  seized  the  valise. 

"  'Well,  Jane,'  he  said,  'I'm  glad  to  see  ye  again.  I  thought 
we  was  separated  for  good.' 

"But  the  old  lady  jerked  the  valise  from  him  indignantly. 

"  'No  ye  don't,  Mr.  Sharper,'  she  cried.  'I  left  my  husband 
at  the  junction.  Don't  be  comin'  any  of  yer  confidence  tricks 
on  me  or  I'll  call  a  policeman.' " 

Mr.  Hill,  in  giving  advice  to  young  men,  said  once: 

"The  spur  of  necessity  of  which  many  complain  is  a 
rich  heritage.  There  in  no  royal  road  to  success.  A 
good  aim,  diligence  in  learning  every  detail  of  your 
business,  honest,  hard  work  and  a  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, win  out  every  time. 

"Some  opportunity  will  come  at  some  time  to  every 
man.  Then  it  depends  upon  himself,  and  upon  what  he 
shall  have  made  of  himself,  what  he  makes  of  it,  and 
what  it  will  make  of  him." 

Again,  talking  to  young  men  about  railroading  as  a 
vocation,  he  said: 

"There  is  no  better  field  for  young  men  than  in  rail- 
roading.    Begin    at   the   bottom,    show   that   you   are 
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familiar  with  jour  work,  keep  pounding  away  at  your 
special  line  of  work  and  the  reward  will  come. 
Railroading  is  not  like  politics  ;  the  competent  man  wins. 
It  is  necessary  that  he  should,  for  railroad  men  are 
dropping  out  of  harness  every  day.  Those  who  stick  to 
their  work  and  show  capability  are  necessarily  elevated. 
The  office  boy  of  today  may  become  president  in  a  decade 
if  he  be  made  of  the  right  stuff  and  makes  his  services 
indispensable." 

James  J.  Hill,  through  his  foresight  and  grasp  of 
opportunity,  added  untold  millions  to  the  wealth  of  his 
adopted  country.  He  once,  for  example  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  paid  about  $4,000,000  for  some  Min- 
nesota iron-ore  lands,  which  he  afterwards  turned  into 
the  Great  JSTorthern  railroad  at  cost.  Later  on  he  sold 
this  ore — some  seven  hundred  million  tons — to  the  U. 
S.  Steel  Company  for  about  $600,000,000,  all  of  which 
went  into  dividends  for  Great  l^J^orthern  shareholders. 

This  was  one  of  the  "melons"  he  suddenly  sprung 
upon  his  shareholders  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of. 

Always  a  builder,  a  creator,  a  developer  of  America's 
natural  resources,  James  J.  Hill  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  our  very  greatest  men. 

He  was  America's  greatest  practical  railroad  man, 
and  in  addition  an  expert  on  stock-breeding,  a  keen 
judge  of  horses  and  cattle,  a  good  farmer,  and  a  con- 
noisseur of  pictures  and  lover  of  good  books. 

When  he  died  in  1916  he  had  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  pictures  in  the  country  in  his  palace  on  the 
Mississippi  at  St.  Paul,  and  huge  stock-farms  at  White 
Bear  Lake.     He  owned,  too,  an  ocean-going  yacht,  in 
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which  he  used  to  go  to  Labrador  to  hunt  and  fish  in 
summer. 

While  he  lived  this  man  of  heroic  mould  was  one 
of  the  most  dominant  figures  in  the  world.  When 
he  talked  the  whole  world  listened.  And  among  the 
world's  celebrities  few  faces  are  more  familiar  to  the 
average  man  than  James  J.  Hill's  with  its  leonine 
head — the  head  of  a  master  of  men. 
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HERBERT  CLARK  HOOVER 

A  GEEAT  MINING  ENGINEER  AND 
PRACTICAL  HUMANITARIAN 

A  STURDY,  hustling,  self-reliant  boy  was  Hoover 
— Herbert  Hoover,  the  man  who  fed  the  world, 
a  man  whose  name  is  now  better  known  through- 
out the  world  than  anybody  else's.  Hoover,  even  when 
a  boy,  always  knew  how  to  do  things — and  how  to  make 
other  people  do  things  and  do  them  right. 

At  college,  though  he  cared  nothing  for  football,  he 
was  chosen  to  manage  the  team.  He  didn't  sing,  was 
not  musical,  but  he  was  made  manager  of  the  college 
glee-club.  Always,  when  there  was  anything  to  be 
organized  or  managed,  young  Herbert  Hoover  was  the 
inevitable  choice. 

This  was  because  he  was  born  with  the  genius  of 
organization,  the  talent  of  method,  system  and  manage- 
ment. Once  Hoover  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
everything  went  on  smoothly  and  successfully.  As  he 
grew  up  his  fame  as  an  organizer  and  administrator 
spread  the  world  over  and  when  during  the  war  and 
after,  a  man  was  wanted  for  a  gigantic  task — feeding 
the  starving  millions  of  Europe — Herbert  Hoover  was 
the  only  man  for  the  job. 

Born  in  1874,  in  a  tiny  Iowa  village,  son  of  the 

village  blacksmith  and  farmer,  both  parents  Quakers, 
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Herbert  Hoover,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  decided  to  go 
to  work  and  earn  his  own  living.  Both  his  parents 
had  died  when  he  was  a  youngster  and  he  was  at  New- 
berg,  Oregon,  living  with  his  uncle's  folks,  when  he 
came  to  this  decision.  The  next  three  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  Salem  and  Portland,  earning  barely 
enough  to  live  on  in  a  real-estate  office.  He  lived  in 
a  back  room  of  the  office  and  spent  all  his  spare  time 
studying  mathematics,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  an  engineer. 

When  the  year  1891  came  and  he  was  seventeen,  he 
had  saved  enough  money  to  go  to  college,  and  chose 
Stanford  University,  in  California.  It  was  a  wise 
choice  for  the  boy  to  make,  for  California  is  a  great 
mining  State,  a  magnificent  school  for  a  would-be  civil 
or  mining  engineer. 

He  discovered,  though,  like  many  other  youths,  that 
a  college  course  was  more  expensive  than  he  thought, 
and  he  soon  found  himself  in  need  of  funds.  So  with 
characteristic  Hoover  energy  and  initiative,  he  started 
out  to  earn  some  money,  first  as  a  waiter.  But  he 
didn't  like  this  job  much,  so  hustled  around  for  some- 
thing else.  The  idea  came  to  him  of  acting  as  agent, 
on  commission,  for  a  laundry,  and  he  was  soon  busy 
in  his  spare  time  carrying  the  students'  laundry  bags 
back  and  forth  and  seeing  that  their  clothes  were  prop- 
erly handled  and  repaired. 

In  a  legal  document  filed  in  Iowa  by  his  guardian, 
in  1893,  we  learn  that  "Herbert  made  very  good  pro- 
gress in  his  studies  in  vacation,  and  was  credited  by 
the  faculty  with  six  months'  university  work."     This 
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work,  for  which  he  received  $65  a  month,  was  in  assist- 
ing a  geological  survey. 

Great  must  have  been  the  boy's  industry,  in  his 
studies,  to  progress  so  far  in  so  brief  a  period,  but  he 
did  it  by  never  wasting  a  minute,  by  devoting  every 
moment  of  his  available  time  to  acquiring  knowledge. 
Nowithstanding  his  studious  habits,  he  was  no  hermit 
or  prig.  He  still  found  time  to  take  an  interest  in 
college  sports,  very  seldom  as  a  "star"  player,  but  as 
manager  of  teams,  touring  glee-clubs,  and  other  student 
sports  and  entertainments.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
proved  a  natural-born  manager  and  organizer.  He  was, 
too,  extremely  popular  with  the  boys  and  treasurer  of 
his  class,  and  business  manager  of  the  college  newspaper. 
So  fortunate  was  he  in  everything  he  undertook  that 
"Hoover's  luck"  became  proverbial. 

But  there  was  really  no  "luck"  about  it.  "If  those 
young  fellows,"  snorted  his  geology  professor  once, 
"who  keep  talking  about  'Hoover's  luck'  would  study 
his  methods  and  realize  that  he  succeeds  because  he 
works  his  mind  and  his  body  twice  as  hard  as  they 
do,  they'd  have  his  luck,  too !" 

In  1895  Hoover  graduated  at  Leland  Stanford  as  a 
mining  engineer,  cum  l-aude,  which  means  with  praise 
or  honorable  mention.  He  was  just  twenty-one,  and 
the  great  world  was  before  him.  As  he  left  his  beloved 
Alma  Mater,  fond  of  change  and  travel  as  he  was,  he 
little  dreamed  what  an  adventurous  and  dangerous 
career  was  in  store  for  him — what  far-off  and  strange 
countries  and  peoples  he  should  soon  see. 

Young  Hoover's  first  job  after  leaving  college  was 
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as  a  common  miner  at  a  gold  mine  in  Nevada  County, 
California,  where  his  wage  was  $2  a  dav.  He  spent 
a  whole  year  in  this  humble  toil,  learning  the  practical 
side  of  mining. 

Then,  after  working  a  year  in  a  noted  mining 
engineer's  office  in  San  Francisco,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  an  English  syndicate  operating  in  the  Austra- 
lian gold-fields.  In  less  than  a  year  he  had  located  and 
developed  a  rich  mining  property  for  his  employers, 
and  in  one  more  year  Hoover  was  the  engineer  and 
manager  of  a  group  of  three. 

And  now  came  one  of  Herbert  Hoover's  greatest 
adventures — at  twenty-fi.ve  he  was  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  China's  newly  created  Imperial  Bureau  of 
Mines.  But  within  a  year,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
and  dangerous  exploration  work  in  the  dark  interior  of 
China,  the  Boxer  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  Hoover, 
with  his  young  bride — a  fellow  student  in  geology  at 
Stanford — retired  to  Tientsin,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  its  defense.  Only  the  arrival  of  the  Allies  saved 
Hoover's  life,  and,  with  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
he  followed  the  combined  army  to  the  relief  of  besieged 
Pekin. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  Hoovers  could  have  escaped 
from  the  beleag-uered  city  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
but  felt  it  their  duty  to  remain  during  the  siege  to 
help  protect  the  anti-Boxer  Chinese  who  had  served 
Hoover  so  loyally.  Many  of  these,  before  the  out- 
break, were  in  his  employ. 

The  "Boxer"  rebellion  of  1900  in  China  was  started 
by    a     Chinese    secret    religious    order    employing 
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hypnotism  and  chicanery,  that  gained  influence  over 
the  superstitious  Empress  and  attempted  to  drive  out 
the  foreigners.  A  clash  with  German  missionaries 
started  the  war  which  spread  over  the  north  of  China. 
After  its  collapse  due  to  the  prompt  action  of  the 
allied  armies  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  lead- 
ing nations,  Mr.  Hoover  returned  home,  where  another 
engineering  offer  met  him. 

He  now  determined  to  undertake  the  carrying  on  of 
his  profession  in  an  international  way,  and  before  long 
he  was  operating  and  directing  mines  all  over  the 
American  continent,  in  South  Africa,  Russia,  Aus- 
tralia, China,  Burmah  and  Korea,  and  had  offices  in 
San  Francisco,  ISTew  York,  London,  Petrograd,  Ran- 
goon. Before  he  was  thirty  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
and  was  employing  50,000  men. 

His  interest  in  lead  mines  in  Burmah  began  in  1907. 
Under  Hoover's  terrific  energy  and  organizing  ability 
the  property  built  railways,  metallurgical  works  and 
steamships,  finally  employing  nearly  25,000  men  in  the 
heart  of  the  Burmese  jungle.  It  became  a  vast  enter- 
prise— the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Xorth  Burmah. 

Again  the  scene  changes  and  we  find  the  indefatigable 
engineer  away  off  in  the  L'ral  Mountains  of  Russia 
successfully  developing  with  his  marvelous  energy  and 
expert  knowledge  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of 
Kyshtim.  Here,  as  usual,  he  had  a  way  of  his  own  of 
doing  things — the  Hoover  way.  He  "scrapped"  the 
entire  plant,  and  built  a  new  one  nearer  to  the  mines 
proper.  The  owners  gasped  when  the  plan  was  un- 
folded— "It    would    cost    manv    millions !"     But    of 
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course  Hoover  had  his  way,  new  and  sanitary  "works" 
were  built,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  profits  began 
to  roll  in  and  the  owners  were  satisfied  with  Hoover 
and   his   wonderful   American   way   of   doing  things. 

And  one  may  be  sure  that  Hoover  was  satisfied,  too, 
for  his  knowledge  and  skill  had  added  a  new  source  of 
wealth  to  the  world,  and  above  all,  he  had  vastly  im- 
proved the  living  and  working  conditions  of  thousands 
of  workmen  at  Kyshtim. 

But  the  Russian  revolution  broke  out  and  Hoover 
and  his  corps  of  trained  assistants  had  to  abandon  this 
vast  enterprise.  And  now  came  a  wonderful  tribute 
to  Hoover  and  his  humane  methods,  which  some  people 
call  "practical  idealism." 

As  the  special  train,  bedecked  with  flags  and  filled 
with  flowers  and  fruit  and  delicacies,  pulled  out  with 
the  Hoover  stafP,  the  Soviet  leader  shouted:  "The 
special  train — don't  bother  to  send  it  back — it's  a  pres- 
ent from  the  Soviet  Government  to  our  good  friends 
the  Americans." 

It  was  Hoover's  American  democracy,  his  creed  of 
"the  square  deal"  for  everybody  including  the  humblest 
workman,  that  brought  him  such  a  tribute  from 
the  "Reds,"  and  made  him  so  famous  throughout 
Russia. 

Honesty,  sincerity,  truthfulness  are  Hoover's  strong- 
est characteristics.  He  is  remarkably  clear-headed, 
also,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  a  passion  for 
mastering  practical,  usable  knowledge.  If  he  wanted 
a  fact,  he'd  always  go  to  the  best  man  in  the  world  to 
know.     Through   this   wise   habit   the  knowledge   he 
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acquired  of  mathematics,  geology,  metallurgy,  engineer- 
ing, or  what  not,  was  accurate. 

Some  boys,  if  a  meteorite  fell  in  the  back  yard,  would 
ask  the  barber  or  the  milkman  about  it.  Hoover  would 
seek  his  information  from  the  astronomer,  and  the 
greatest  astronomer  he  could  find.  As  likely  as  not  he 
would  consult  a  number,  compare  notes,  and  arrive  at 
an  explanation  of  his  own  of  the  phenomenon. 

This  was,  and  is,  Hoover's  way  of  doing  things,  and 
this  is  why  he  always  ''knew" — and  knew  correctly — 
all  about  the  innumerable  things  he  was  consulted 
about. 

Now  Hoover  was  in  London  when  the  war  came,  and 
countless  of  his  countrymen  were  frantically  appeal- 
ing to  him  for  aid  as  they  fled  from  the  war's  flames. 
So  well  did  he  handle  this  situation,  that  he  was  made 
head  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission.  Later  when 
missions  from  all  allied  countries  sought  aid  in  America 
— not  money  but  food — the  British  Food  Ministry 
cabled  its  representative  in  America:  "See  Hoover 
and  put  everything  in  his  hands." 

How  safe  the  Allies  were  in  Hoover's  hands,  how  he 
succeeded  in  commandeering  the  Cuban  sugar  crop,  the 
pork  supplies,  and  outwitting  the  profiteers,  everybody 
knows  now.  He  controlled  sugar,  fats,  meat  and  corn 
— the  Allied  Armies  were  well  fed,  nobody  was  starved 
or  stinted. 

But  to  take  hold  of  this,  his  biggest  job,  Herbert 
Hoover  had  to  give  up  his  professional  work,  commis- 
sions and  salaries  and  become  a  "dollar-a-year  man." 
So  called  because  the  government  during  the  war  could 
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not  accept  official  service  gratuitously.  He  gave  up 
everything,  when  his  country  called,  to  devote  his  great 
knowledge  and  ability  to  patriotism. 

In  one  week  in  1917  the  dreaded  German  U-Boats 
sank  7,000,000  pounds  of  food,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Allies  couldn't  hold  out  much  longer  for  lack 
of  food.  The  British  Food  Comptroller  cabled  Hoov- 
er: "Allies  must  have  75,000,000  bushels  wheat  if  war 
is  to  be  won." 

How  Hoover  successfully  met  this  stupendous  order 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  His  tremendous  energy  and 
magnetic  power  over  men  brought  about  this  wonder — 
the  American  people  responding  to  his  appeals  by  speed- 
ing up  production  and  by  living  virtually  on  army 
rations  themselves. 

Hoover's  example  and  extraordinary  influence  led  his 
countrymen  to  make  sacrifices,  people  economized  on 
food  as  they  did  in  other  war  necessities.  And  the  food 
crisis  was  successfully  passed. 

The  war  over,  Hoover's  name  was  linked  with  those  of 
the  greatest  living  men,  and  how  near  he  came  to  being 
a  Presidential  nominee  in  1920  is  universally  known. 

When  asked  to  declare  his  party.  Hoover,  with  char- 
acteristic courage  and  independence,  replied:  "I  de- 
cline to  pledge  my  vote  blindfold." 

This  illustrates  his  life-long  habit  of  caution,  of  in- 
sisting upon  knowing  accurately  all  the  facts  about 
anything  before  he  went  ahead  or  promised  anything. 
He  would  not  pledge  even  his  vote  to  a  party,  until  the 
platform  or  principles,  or  stand  on  the  great  post-war 
questions    that    confronted    the    nation,    were   known. 
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After  the  Armistice  was  signed  starving  Europe  engaged 
Mr.  Hoover's  attention  and  he  continued  to  distribute 
the  bounty  of  the  United  States  to  the  suffering  women 
and  children  of  the  war-stricken  world.  In  1920-21  he 
raised  $'50,000,000  for  this  purpose  and  his  organiza- 
tion extended  into  every  needy  section  of  the  globe. 

Herbert  Hoover's  life  is  crowned  with  the  glory  of  a 
great  practical  and  humanitarian  service,  masterfully 
accomplished. 
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THE  CEI^TKAL  AMERICAJST  RAILROAD 
BUILDER  AND  BANANA  KING 

THERE  are  men  born  from  time  to  time  as  the 
world  rolls  on  who  are  cast  in  heroic  mold — men 
mentally  and  physically  fit  to  engineer  the  most 
dangerous  and  the  most  gigantic  tasks — men  devoid  of 
fear  and  possessed  of  a  truly  terrific  strength  of  will  and 
body.  Such  men  become  makers  of  continents  or 
empire  builders,  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  by 
making  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  gTew 
before. 

A  man  of  this  caliber  is  Minor  C.  Keith,  whose  con- 
quest of  the  tropics  has  given  us  a  new  and  palatable 
food  in  great  abundance  at  a  nominal  price,  and,  in- 
cidentally, made  him  the  benevolent  industrial  autocrat 
of  some  half  dozen  Central  American  republics. 

His  industrial  battle  in  the  feverous,  reptile-ridden 
jungles  of  Costa  Rica  makes  a  perfect  Iliad  of  adven- 
ture and  hair-breadth  escapes.  One  of  his  bridges  across 
a  mountainous  gorge  was  swept  away  thirty-one  times ; 
three  times  he  was  shipwrecked,  and  countless  times 
upset  in  the  surf  and  rivers;  he  had  tropical  fevers  of 
all  varieties,  and  in  addition  encountered  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  difficulties  so  harassing  as  to  try  the  patience 
of  a  saint. 

In  fact  only  a  superman  could  have  accomplished 
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what  Minor  C.  Keith  succeeded  in  doing  and  lived  to 
tell  the  tale;  and  his  resulting  great  commercial  dis- 
covery was  the  making  of  Costa  Rica  and  other  Central 
American  republics. 

Brooklyn,  JSTew  York,  was  the  birthplace  of  this  man 
of  indomitable  will,  and  the  year  1848.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools,  and  at  sixteen  started  out  to 
earn  his  living  in  a  gents'  furnishing  store  on  Broadway, 
ISTew  York,  at  $3  a  week.  He  didn't  care  much  for 
this  job,  and  in  seven  or  eight  months  became  a  lumber 
surveyor.  Lumbering  ran  in  the  blood,  for  his  father 
had  been  in  that  industry. 

His  first  year  in  this  industry  resulted  in  a  truly 
marvelous  success  for  the  boy  that  he  still  was — he  made 
$3000,  and  then  went  into  business  for  himself. 

In  1870,  when  only  twenty-two,  he  sold  his  growing 
lumber  business,  and  went  into  cattle  and  hog  raising 
down  in  Texas  on  an  uninhabited  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  A  wilder,  lonelier  place  for  a  lad 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  and,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  he 
never  went  about,  day  or  night,  without  his  guns — 
especially  when  he  crossed  the  Mexican  border  to  buy 
cattle.  He  rose  at  four,  roughed  it,  mostly  on  horse- 
back, until  after  sundown  getting  the  most  strenuous 
kind  of  training  for  the  still  greater  hardships  and 
dangers  to  come. 

Within  two  years  young  Keith  had  quite  a  ranch  with 
4000  head  of  cattle  and  half  as  many  hogs.  He  killed 
the  cattle  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  for  beef  was  not 
■worth  anything  in  Texas  in  those  times. 

But  Minor  C.  Keith  was  not  destined  to  remain  a 
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cattle  king.  There  was  only  one  railroad  in  Texas  in 
those  days,  and  a  very  short  one,  between  Galveston  and 
Houston,  and  he  began  to  nurse  a  railroad-building  am- 
bition. It  seemed  to  him,  the  more  he  pondered  over 
it,  that  it  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  construct  a  net- 
work of  railroads  through  new  and  strange  territories, 
to  open  up  for  settlement  and  commerce  virgin  conti- 
nents. He  had  considerable  of  a  cash  surplus  when 
these  ideas  occupied  his  mind,  and  then  one  day,  in 
1871,  a  letter  from  a  brother,  Henry  Meiggs  Keith, 
painting  in  glorious  colors  the  possibilities  of  money- 
making  in  Costa  Rica,  decided  his  fate  and  to  Costa 
Rica  he  went,  to  soon  change  not  only  the  topography 
of  Central  America  but  its  history. 

In  those  days  what  might  be  called  the  waist  of  the 
American  continent,  all  that  country  from  Mexico  down 
to  Panama,  was  a  mass  of  unexplored  jungle,  the  haunt 
of  fevers,  reptiles,  and  poisonous  insects.  It  was  no 
place  for  a  white  man.  Even  the  few  natives  in  the 
country,  acclimated  as  they  were,  had  a  fierce  struggle 
to  exist. 

In  such  a  frightful  hole  as  this  did  Minor  C.  Keith, 
full  of  determination  and  energy,  pitch  his  tent,  and 
with  his  brother  begin  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Puerto  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  San 
Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  contract  had  been  turned  over  to  the  two  boys  by 
their  uncle,  Henry  Meiggs,  famous  as  the  builder  of 
the  first  railway  over  the  Andes,  and  others. 

Minor  C.  Keith  was  only  twenty-three  when  he  tackled 
this  formidable  undertaking,  and  it  stands  greatly  to  his 
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credit  that  he  was  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States 
with  the  courage  and  enterprise  to  build  a  railroad  in 
the  American  tropics  in  the  face  of  such  great  handicaps. 

Appalling  hardships  and  dangers  accompanied  every 
foot  of  the  enterprise.  The  first  twenty-five  miles  of 
the  railroad  cost  the  lives  of  4,000  men. 

In  addition  Mr.  Keith  lost  by  death  his  three  brothers. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  deadly  nature  of  this 
undertaking. 

Then  again  his  3^000  Italian  laborers  secretly  char- 
tered a  ship — and  suddenly  disappeared  leaving  him 
absolutely  alone.     They  had  gone  back  to  Italy. 

Only  a  man  with  a  superb  physique  and  sublime  faith 
in  himself  and  in  his  destiny  would  have  survived  such 
a  terrible  ordeal. 

Then,  in  addition  to  his  labor  troubles,  and  deadly 
climatic  dangers,  the  Costa  Rica  government  was  unable 
to  supply  any  more  money,  and  Mr.  Keith  had  to  sus- 
pend the  construction  of  the  railway  while  he  went  to 
London  to  negotiate  some  sort  of  financial  arrange- 
ments. 

He  succeeded,  not  only  in  getting  the  $6,000,000 
needed  to  finish  the  railway,  but  also  in  settling  Costa 
Rica's  external  debt,  for  which  the  young  republic  was 
very  grateful. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  could  obtain  no  labor, 
he  went  to  'New  Orleans  and  brought  back  several  hun- 
dred of  that  city's  toughest  citizens,  robbers,  cut-throats, 
gun-men,  and  the  like,  in  the  Juan  C.  Meiggs,  the  first 
steamer  to  sail  from  New  Orleans  to  any  Central  Ameri- 
can port.     The  ship,  which  was  owned  by  the  Keiths, 
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was  nearly  wrecked,  his  laborers  mutinied,  and  it  was 
only  Mr.  Keith's  courage  and  will  power  that  held  them 
in  check  and  got  the  sinking  vessel  off  the  reefs  and 
safely  into  port.  Out  of  this  shipload  of  700  laborers 
only  twenty-five  survived  the  tropical  fevers,  and  got 
back  home.     The  rest  died  in  the  deadly  jungle. 

Torrential  rains  also  added  tremendously  to  his  trou- 
bles. Rivers  became  raging  torrents  that  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  wooden  bridge  could  withstand.  Washout 
after  washout  happened — bridges  and  tracks  being 
swept  away  in  the  tAvinkling  of  an  eye. 

On  one  such  occasion  Mr.  Keith,  who  had  been  called 
by  his  superintendent  to  inspect  a  bridge,  was  standing 
on  it  when  it  suddenly  collapsed.  Mr.  Keith  had  had 
many  narrow  escapes  from  instant  death,  but  this,  he 
relates,  was  "the  closest  shave  I  ever  had." 

Only  by  a  terrific  leap  at  the  exact  moment  the 
catastrophe  occurred  did  he  save  his  life.  He  man- 
aged to  reach  and  clutch  the  projecting  shore  end  of 
the  broken  bridge,  and  there,  clinging  to  a  tie,  he  hung 
over  a  raging  turbulent  river  in  which  no  human  being 
could  live. 

Five  of  his  men,  not  so  athletic  or  fortunate  as  he, 
were  drowned  on  this  occasion.  He  and  two  others 
were  the  only  survivors  out  of  the  party  of  eight. 

This  was  the  bridge  that  was  swept  away  thirty-one 
times.  Yet  Mr.  Keith,  like  Robert  Bruce,  the  Scottish 
king,  never  gave  up. 

Minor  C.  Keith  has  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able 
to  inspire  confidence  and  trust  in  people  he  has  dealings 
with.     For  example,  he  had  a  small  army  of  Jamaica 
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negroes  working  for  him  at  the  time  the  Costa  Rican 
government  ran  out  of  money  and  he  had  spent  his  own 
last  cent  on  the  railway.  For  nine  months  they  con- 
tinued working  without  getting  a  cent  of  pay ! 

Wlien  the  financial  clouds  rolled  by  and  Costa  Rica 
had  reimbursed  him,  he  paid  his  Jamaicans  up  in  full 
and  added  a  bonus.  Many  of  them  who  had  risked 
their  lives  with  him  he  pensioned.  Their  trust  in  his 
integrity  pleased  him  greatly. 

It  took  nineteen  years  to  build  this  railway,  though 
only  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  it  remains  to-day  a 
monument  to  the  constructive  genius  of  an  American, 
Minor  C.  Keith  of  Brooklyn.  But  during  those  years 
Mr.  Keith  kept  his  eye  open  for  other  opportunities. 
As  far  back  as  1872  he  had  planted  the  first  marketable 
banana  that  ever  grew  in  South  American  soil,  and, 
without  waiting  for  his  plantations  to  develop,  he  now 
determined  to  test  ISTew  Orleans  as  a  market  for  the 
fruit,  which  was  absolutely  unknown  in  that  city  then. 
So  in  that  year,  1872,  he  made  a  trial  shipment  of  200 
bunches  which  he  had  purchased  in  Colon,  on  the  Juan 
C.  Meiggs.  He  sold  these  at  a  big  profit  and  continued 
making  shipments  of  250  to  400  bundles. 

At  that  time  the  total  shipments  for  the  whole  of  the 
tropics  were  300,000  bunches  annually.  To-day  they 
exceed  50,000,000  bunches. 

Meantime  he  extended  his  plantations  and  continued 
his  experiments,  soon  becoming  the  largest  grower  of 
bananas  in  Central  America.  His  ability  to  handle 
labor  and  his  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate  and 
country  generally  all  helped  to  win  success  for  him. 
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The  railroad,  when  finished,  was  a  great  aid  in  get- 
ting fruit  from  the  jungle  to  market,  and  the  sum  total 
of  his  pioneer  work  with  the  banana  was  the  building  up 
of  a  gigantic  industry  that  brought  prosperity  and  an 
industrial  awakening  to  all  Central  America. 

In  1878  Mr.  Keith  saw  another  opportunity,  and 
opened  the  first  store  in  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  which 
was  soon  doing  a  brisk  trade  in  rubber,  sarsa,  tortoise- 
shell,  etc.  Finding  that  no  bananas  had  ever  been 
planted  in  Nicaragua,  he  induced  some  of  his  friends  to 
make  the  experiment.  Result  was  that  in  1878  the  first 
shipment  of  the  fruit  from  Bluefields  to  New  Orleans 
was  made  in  his  ship  the  Heraclia. 

From  1872  to  1899,  in  which  latter  year  the  United 
Fruit  Company  was  organized,  Mr.  Keith  devoted  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  railroad  building  to  the 
development  of  the  banana  industry.  Once  he  had 
blazed  the  way,  others  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  of 
course  competition  sprang  up. 

But  Minor  C.  Keith  had  seen  further  into  the  future 
of  the  industry  than  any  one  else,  and  builded  accord- 
ingly. He  had  seen  for  example  that  the  fruit  would 
be  carried  from  the  tropics  entirely  by  water.  So  he 
acquired  steamships,  and  by  1898,  after  a  continuous 
residence  in  Cosra  Rica  of  twenty-seven  years  he  was 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  industry.  He  had  been  the 
only  man  in  the  world  willing  to  risk  his  money  in 
jungle  plantations,  and,  as  he  was  the  first  comer,  he 
■was  able  to  select  his  plantation  territories  at  or  near  all 
the  leading  Central  American  ports. 

In  1898  Costa  Rica  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  for 
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Keith  wliat  he  had  done  for  them.  His  agent  in  the 
United  States,  to  whom  he  consigned  all  his  bananas, 
failed  owing  him  $1,500,000.  Ruin  stared  him  in  the 
face !  Within  a  few  days,  however,  Costa  Rica  had 
raised  $1,200,000  for  him  and  he  went  to  ISTew  York 
and  met  every  dollar  he  owed.  He  appointed  another 
agent,  and  his  business  was  soon  going  on  "as  usual." 

Then  came  in  1899  his  business  union  with  Andrew 
W.  Preston,  a  'New  England  banana  king,  and  the 
formation  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  with  a  capital 
of  $20,000,000.  This  capital  later  on  was  greatly 
increased,  and,  up  to  1921,  over  $50,000,000  had  been 
paid  in  dividends.  The  amalgamated  Keith-Preston 
forces  control  the  banana  trade  of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Guatemala, 
Salvador  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  up  to  date  the 
company  has  spent  more  than  $200,000,000  in  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  the  tropics  and  employs 
close  to  100,000  men.  Nearly  fifty  steamships,  com- 
prising the  United  Company's  "Great  White  Fleet," 
as  it  is  called,  ply  to  and  fro  constantly  between  New 
York  and  the  tropics,  carrying  their  huge  cargoes  of 
bananas.  It  now  owns  1,200,000  acres  of  plantation 
land,  26,000  head  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  and  has 
assets  now  running  close  to  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Keith  is  the  vice-president  of  this  great  fruit 
company,  and  his  services  in  cheapening  and  populariz- 
ing such  a  valuable  article  of  diet  can  never  be  esti- 
mated. 

Illustrating  the  banana's  value  as  a  food  it  is  well  to 
know  that  in  several  of  Brazil's  big  states — Parana  and 
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Santa  Catarina,  for  example — the  entire  population 
subsists  exclusively  on  bananas  as  food  and  coffee  as  a 
drink;  and  these  sections  are  famous  for  the  strength 
and  endurance  of  their  laboring  class.  It  is  not 
generally  known  either  that  the  banana's  fuel  value  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  porterhouse  steak. 

But  notwithstanding  his  vast  fruit  interests,  Mr. 
Keith  is  still  interested,  and  even  more  so  than  ever,  in 
tropical  railroad  building.  He  is  the  president  of  four 
Central  American  railroads,  including  what  is  called 
the  "Pan-American  Railway,"  of  which  600  miles  is 
in  actual  profitable  operation. 

Beginning  at  the  Pacific  side  of  Guatemala  close  to 
the  Mexican  frontier — where  connections  have  been 
made  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  the  road 
winds  down  the  Guatemalan  coast  and  then  jumps 
across  the  continent  to  Puerto  Barrios,  on  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  the  idea  to  extend  the  road  through  Salvador  and 
other  small  republics  until  the  Costa  Rican  system  is 
reached,  the  final  link  being  from  Port  Limon  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Keith  that  the  resulting  com- 
mercial and  social  intercourse  may  in  time  bring  about 
a  union  of  the  five  Central  American  republics  and  so 
check  revolutionary  tendencies  among  these  Southern 
neighbors  of  ours. 

In  1883  Mr.  Keith  bound  himself  by  closer  ties  to 
Central  America  and  its  struggling  young  republics  by 
his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  one  of  Costa  Rica's 
former  presidents. 

A  mighty  man  is  Minor  C.  Keith  south  of  the  Rio 
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Grande.  Were  lie  not  an  American  born  man  and  loyal 
and  devoted  to  his  country  and  flag,  he  might  long  ago 
have  occupied  the  highest  political  post  in  any  one  of  a 
number  of  southern  republics. 

But  he  prefers  to  retain  his  American  citizenship 
and  remain  the  plain  "Mistah"  Keith,  who  always 
"made  good." 
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A  BUILDER  OF  BIG  BRIDGES 

4 '  "Y"  AM  mostly  taken  as  a  bridge  engineer,"  says  Gus- 
tav  Lindenthal,  ''although  I  have  built  railroads, 
tunnels  and  other  works.  But  bridges  appear 
to  the  beholder  more  in  evidence  than  tunnels  and  so 
it  seems  bridges  for  me.  The  contemporary  story  of 
a  man's  life  is  usually  harmless."  He  had  just  read 
a  brief  biographical  account  of  his  career. 

"Only  a  few  intimates  recollect  that  I  had  once  to 
earn  a  living  as  a  mechanic,  working  as  a  stone  mason. 
If  I  were  to  tell  some  of  my  real  experiences  and  hard- 
ships, they  would  sound  less  amusing,  but  perhaps 
more  interesting.  At  least  so  it  may  appear  to  a 
young  unsophisticated  fellow,  when  the  strange  things 
happen  to  him  to  compromising  the  deepest  agony  and 
the  greatest  happiness,  both  surpassing  his  vivid  but 
inexperienced  imagination.  It  is  well  that  both  are 
over,  long  ago,  for  both  were  nearly  killing." 

One  gathers  in  these  reflections  an  afterglow  of  the 
man's  busy,  hardworking,  imaginative  life.  His  deeds 
are  registered  in  steel  on  the  records  of  this  generation 
and  doubtless  will  survive  the  next. 

Lindenthal  came  from  Briinn,  Austria,  where  he 
was  born,  in  1874.     He  was  then  twenty-five. 

"What  experience  had  you  in  engineering  work?" 
he  was  asked  when  he  presented  himself  for  a  job. 
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"After  my  scientific  studies  at  the  universities  of 
Briinn  and  Vienna,  I  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  bridges  in  Austria  and  Switzerland,"  he  replied, 
adding  proudly,  "I  have  helped  build  some  wonderful 
bridges  over  there." 

"Why  did  you  leave  Europe  ?"  he  was  asked. 
"I  used  to  dream  of  how  I  could  build  bridges  over 
your  great  rivers,  and  I  knew  that  bridges  would  be 
needed  over  them.     I  imagined  these  bridges  complete 
even  to  every  steel  riveting  band." 

The  man  to  whom  he  said  these  things  was  impressed 
with  the  eager  imaginative  temperament  of  the  young 
foreigner.  His  first  American  job  in  engineering  was 
on  the  Centennial  Exposition.  How  he  fulfilled  his 
ambition  to  be  a  builder  of  great  steel  bridges,  is  his 
achievement  of  today. 

His  most  sensational,  diflicult  engineering  feat  is 
the  Hell  Gate  bridge  over  the  East  River  in  New  York. 
The  structure  presents,  in  steel,  19,000  tons.  Its 
span,  from  pier  to  pier,  is  over  a  thousand  feet,  and 
two  massive  granite  towers,  each  250  feet  high,  support 
the  enormous  weight.  Like  a  huge  animal,  with  two 
paws  on  one  shore  and  two  paws  on  the  other,  all  four 
immovably  clutched  in  steel  shoes,  this  big  bridge  be- 
strides the  river  that  separates  Manliattan  Island  from 
Long  Island. 

It  took  two  years  of  the  most  complicated  calculation 
to  complete  the  plans  for  this  bridge  whose  thousand- 
foot  arch  in  two  sections  each  weighing  6,500  tons  was 
joined  on  October  15,  1915.  So  correctly  had  every 
computation  been  made  that  when  the  gap  between  the 
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two  gigantic  arches  was  closed  by  a  keystone,  or  central 
panel,  of  steel  weighing  300  tons,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bridge  in  mid-river  met  within  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch ! 

Mr.  Lindenthal  visualizes  a  project  in  all  its  details. 
His  mind  is  a  map  of  every  span,  arch,  steel  rail  and 
rivet  to  be  used  in  his  plans.  He  works  like  a  Napo- 
leon of  engineering,  leveling  here,  changing  there, 
throwing  over  enormous  weights  for  stability,  shifting 
tremendous  steel  arches  from  one  point  to  another — all 
in  his  mind  where  he  is  able  to  carry  every  detail.  In 
the  character  of  a  man  who  can  design  such  mighty 
structures  there  is  something  to  harmonize  with  their 
vastness — some  Titanic  qualities  of  brain  and  mind 
that  make  the  builder  and  the  work  one. 

Intense  concentration  is  Mr.  Lindenthal's  method. 
In  a  tiny  cubby  hole  in  a  corner  of  his  spacious  offices, 
he  sits  in  a  big  chair,  bent  over  his  plans,  his  forehead 
knotted,  his  eyes  indrawn,  his  mind  relentlessly  work- 
ing out  its  problems.  No  one  dares  to  interrupt  his 
train  of  thought  when  he  is  planning  one  of  his  vast 
schemes,  for  so  minutely  and  perfectly  does  one  link  of 
thought  fit  into  another  that  an  unguarded  moment 
may  disorganize  the  whole  idea.  He  demands  perfec- 
tion; and  no  expenditure  of  time,  energy  or  labor  on 
his  part,  or  that  of  his  subordinates,  can  be  too  great 
to  secure  desired  results.  Three  little  w^ords  serve  as 
Mr.  Lindenthal's  motto,  and  they  are:     ''Do  it  right." 

The  career  of  this  great  bridge-builder,  Gustav 
Lindenthal,  is  a  romance  of  successful  endeavor  notable 
even  in  this  country  of  great  opportunities,  and  one 
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main  reason  for  his  success  is  that  from  the  beginning 
of  his  working  life,  he  knew  ivliat  he  wanted  to  do! 
Born  at  Briinn,  Austria,  on  May  21,  1850,  Gustav 
Lindenthal,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  a  civil  engineer.  This  became  his  sole 
idea,  and  his  youthful  hobby  was  crossing  bridges,  ex- 
amining and  admiring  their  construction.  His  parents 
saw  the  direction  of  his  talent,  and,  as  they  were  well- 
to-do,  decided  to  give  him  the  best  education  possible. 

So  after  his  preliminary  schooling  Gustav  was  per- 
mitted to  pursue  scientific  studies,  first  at  Briinn  and 
later  at  Vienna. 

His  father,  however,  a  somewhat  strict  and  severe 
man,  believed  that  practice  should  accompany  theory, 
and  made  Gustav  ivork  during  his  vacations.  Theo- 
retical studies,  in  his  view,  were  only  pastimes,  and  he 
believed  that  every  man  should  train  both  hands  and 
brain  for  some  useful  though  perhaps  humble  work, 
so  that  if  the  necessity  arose  he  could  earn  a  living  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

So  while  Gustav  traveled  for  study  in  Germany  and 
France,  he  was  made  to  work  during  semesters,  some- 
times as  a  carpenter,  sometimes  as  a  mason. 

But  for  this  hard  manual  training  "it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  me  in  America,"  said  Mr.  Lindenthal 
not  long  ago. 

He  was  twenty  when  he  completed  his  college  course, 
and  then,  for  four  years,  until  1874,  was  employed  in 
numerous  surveys  and  construction  of  railroads  and 
bridges  in  Austria  and  Switzerland.  But  his  thirst 
for  knowledge,  for  ideas,  for  new  methods  and  greater 
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efficiency  was  insatiable  and  growing,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  keen  observation  be  concluded  that  in  some  things 
American  bridge  and  railroad  engineers  had  a  superi- 
ority to  the  European.  The  result  of  his  thinking  was : 
"I'll  take  a  practical  course  in  bridge  and  railroad 
building  in  that  great  country  of  big  things — America." 

But  he  little  knew  when  he  started  for  America  with- 
out any  financial  assistance  from  his  family,  on  his  own 
small  savings,  what  obstacles  he  would  encounter  in  the 
land  of  big  things.  When  he  stepped  ashore  in  New 
York  he  had  but  a  few  dollars — but  he  had  the  deter- 
mination to  succeed  in  his  design — top  off  his  European 
engineering  training  with  practical  American  training. 

But  the  fact  that  he  could  not  speak  English  fluently 
was  a  formidable  obstacle.  ]!!Tobody  took  any  stock 
in  the  "foreigner."  And  besides,  the  times  were  hard, 
and  there  was  little  or  no  construction  under  way.  His 
money  was  vanishing  fast,  but  there  was  no  thought  of 
ffoinff  back  home  in  his  mind.  Instead  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  where  work  was  just  beginning  on  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  and  applied  for  work  in  the 
drafting  department.  All  the  positions  were  filled,  and 
again  he  was  disappointed. 

Then  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  "severity"  in  making 
him  learn  a  trade  during  vacations  came  home  to  him. 
He  was  a  pretty  good  mason,  he  figured,  so  he  bought 
a  second-hand  set  of  tools — and  the  next  thing  he  knew 
he  was  busily  working,  trowel  in  hand,  on  the  founda- 
tions of  Memorial  Hall,  one  of  the  principal  buildings 
of  the  Exposition. 

Then  young  Lindenthal  did  a  still  ^viser  thing.     He 
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moved  to  a  higher-class  boarding  house  and  engaged 
an  English  teacher,  who  tutored  him  at  night  after  he 
liad  changed  his  workman's  clothes  for  his  Sunday  best. 
Before  long  he  could  speak  English  fluently,  and  then, 
the  chief  engineer',  learning,  from  him  that  he,  too, 
was  an  engineer,  put  him  to  a  drafting  job.  He 
finished  this  so  far  ahead  of  time  that  he  was  engaged 
permanently  on  the  staff. 

Then  he  was  given  the  planning  of  iron  construction, 
and  it  was  made  his  task  to  design  the  dome  for  the 
same  building  whose  foundations  he  had  worked  on 
as  a  mason ! 

From  all  of  which  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  afford 
to  turn  his  nose  up  at  honest  work,  however  humble 
or  sneered  at  by  the  great  tribe  of  snobs  and  kid-glove 
gentry. 

Mr.  Lindenthal  also  designed  most  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  after  which  he  was  given  charge  of  iron 
construction.     Both    buildings    are    still   standing. 

Now  came  an  opportunity  to  the  young  engineer 
and  architect  to  witness  some  remarkable  American 
hustle  and  skill — a  wooden  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill 
River  burned  up  just  as  the  Exposition  was  about  to 
open.  It  was  the  principal  artery  of  travel  to  and 
from  the  Exposition  and  without  this  bridge  the  big 
show  was  doomed  to  failure. 

To  his  astonishment  the  railroad  men  started  to  build 
another  while  the  old  one  was  still  burning!  They 
built  it  of  wood,  too,  using  beams  of  a  size  young 
Lindenthal  had  never  even  dreamed  of.  He  soon 
realized  what  had  made  the  Americans  foremost  In 
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the  construction  of  wooden  ships — clippers — and 
wooden  bridges. 

The  Exposition  over,  the  West  beckoned  him,  and 
thither  he  went  to  become  a  railroad  builder.  In  the 
course  of  his  labors  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railroad,  he  reconstructed  or  strengthened  some  hun- 
dred old  bridges,  and  built  at  least  half  a  hundred 
iron  ones  throughout  the  Middle  West.  At  Pittsburgh 
he  built  bridges  over  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  and  then  in  Ohio  one  of  the  largest  girder 
bridges,  1600  feet  long,  in  the  country. 

There  was  lots  of  adventure  and  danger  in  this 
pioneer  railroad  construction,  and  it  took  the  big,  strong 
man  Lindenthal  is — he  is  a  six-footer — to  hold  his 
own  with  the  rough  elements  he  had  to  boss — men 
drawn  from  all  countries.  One  of  his  notable  feats 
was  to  change  the  gauge  of  no  less  than  340  miles  of 
railroad.  Assembling  his  men  at  dawn  and  distribut- 
ing them  in  squads,  like  soldiers,  all  along  the  line,  in 
nine  hours  the  work  was  completed ! 

In  1890  Lindenthal  settled  in  N'ew  York  to  build 
one  great  bridge  after  another,  and  from  the  center  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge  may  be  seen  his  three  monumental 
works — the  Manhattan  Bridge,  the  Williamsburgh 
Bridge,  and  the  giant  Queensboro  Bridge.  Further 
up  the  big  river  is  the  wonderful  Hell  Gate  creation, 
already  mentioned,  a  steel  arch  bridge  for  which  he 
was  consulting  engineer  and  architect.  This  bridge 
was  planned  to  carry  the  heaviest  loads  of  any  bridge  so 
far  built  in  the  world. 

The  building  of  all   these  now  world-famous  spans 
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meant  the  overcoming  of  unprecedented  difficulties. 
Their  enormous  size  alone  was  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  surmount.  That  Lindenthal's  genius  triumphantly 
brought  all  these  vast  projects  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion is  his  best  title  to  fame  as  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  bridge-builders. 

But  the  dream  of  Mr.  Lindenthal's  life  is  to  bridge 
the  Hudson,  and  he  has  already,  after  much  investi- 
gation and  study,  prepared  plans  for  a  great  bridge 
from  58th  Street,  New  York,  across  to  New  Jersey. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  proposed  colossal  North 
River  Bridge  is  $211,000,000. 

This  stupendous  structure,  if  built,  will  be  the 
crowning  act  of  his  life — his  greatest  engineering 
feat. 

Lindenthal,  'who  became  an  American  citizen  soon 
after  landing  in  the  country,  is  big  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  deep-set,  blue  twinkling  eyes  and  iron-grey 
hair  and  a  bushy  beard.  He  is  genial  and  good 
tempered  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  from  the  tre- 
mendous problems  he  wraps  himself  up  in.  Once  in 
his  den  at  work  he  suffers  no  interruption,  for  his 
brain,  like  a  machine,  cannot  be  halted  in  the  midst 
of  its  concentrated  movements. 

He  was  the  Commissioner  of  Bridges  for  New  York 
from  1902  to  1903,  and  he  is  of  course  a  member 
of  many  scientific  and  learned  societies. 

On  engineering  problems  his  work  is  law  to  countless 
corporations  and  municipalities.  He  has  succeeded 
because  of  his  thoroughness — ^his  insistence  upon  get- 
ting all  the  facts  and  experience  about  anything  he 
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had  to  do,  and  then  taking  infinite  pains  in  preparation. 

He  sees,  hence,  with  a  master  vision  that  enables 
him  to  interpret  with  the  clearness  of  knowledge  or 
■understanding,  and  then  execute  with  absolute  mechani- 
cal precision. 

Lindenthal  does  not  know  how  many  bridges  he  has 
built  because  when  one  thing  is  done,  he  obliterates 
it,  to  make  room  for  the  next  thing.  In  the  half 
century  he  has  lived  in  America,  he  has  pursued  the 
work  he  set  out  to  do,  in  his  youth.  He  knew  what 
that  was  and  never  swerved  from  the  course.  In 
revitalizing  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  at  that 
time  an  imperfect  railroad  construction  with  a  six- 
foot  gauge  that  began  nowhere  and  ended  in  the  same 
place,  he  revealed  creative  gift.  This  was  an  engineer- 
ing miracle  that  led  to  others.  He  surveyed  and 
built  railroads  througout  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  and  Indiana.  His  engineering  genius 
is  stamped  all  over  the  Middle  West.  A  number  of 
bridges  over  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  Rivers 
followed. 

The  first  heavy  girder  bridge  in  the  world  was 
built  by  Lindenthal  over  the  Ohio.  It  is  1600  feet 
long.  The  Kentucky  River  High  Bridge  over  a  can- 
yon three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  from 
shore  to  shore,  he  constructed  without  false  work. 
He  is  a  steel-engineer  of  individual  pride  in  his  work, 
declining  to  allow  his  name  to  go  on  a  bridge  unless 
the  guarantee  was  wholly  his  own.  An  instance  of 
this  is  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  in  New  York  in 
which  although  he  did  the  largest  share  of  the  work 
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he  did  not  approve  of  the  original  plans,  which  he 
thought  should  have  been  better. 

The  Hell  Gate  Bridge  is  Lindenthal's  engineering 
masterpiece.  He  insisted  upon  being  given  full  author- 
ity in  building  it.  Its  huge  steel  arches  make  it  the 
strongest  bridge  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  else 
like  it.  It  can  carry  sixty  locomotives  between  its 
towers.  Three  and  a  half  miles  is  the  length,  and  it 
represents  the  accumulation  of  half  a  century's  ex- 
perience in  the  active  life  of  Gustav  Lindenthal. 
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HEN  President  Harding  selected  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  for  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  he  picked 
out  a  man  who  as  a  youth  displayed  a  genius  for 
finance.  Secretary  Mellon's  father  was  a  banker  and 
when  his  son  graduated  from  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh he  began  at  the  bottom,  like  any  other  young 
man  of  some  available  financial  resources  and  worked 
out  his  own  destiny.  Mr.  Mellon  had  the  good  fortune 
of  having  the  directing  hand  of  an  able  and  successful 
father — a  big  asset  to  any  youth  with  the  sense  to  recog- 
nize it  and  follow  a  father's  counsel. 

Young  Mellon  was  only  about  nineteen  years  of 
age  when  he  was  graduated  and  sent  to  a  nearby  city 
to  try  his  hand  at  real  estate.  The  place  in  question 
was  a  factory  town  and  about  the  only  opportunity  in 
real  estate  was  in  building  workingmen's  houses  or  in 
helping  them,  by  loans. 

Young  Mellon  inherited  a  shrewd  and  conservative 
sense  of  values  and  soon  demonstrated  to  his  father 
that  he  could  invest  some  of  the  bank's  money  soundly. 

Extending  his  building  operations,  he  secured  a 
tract  of  land  and  started  to  build  several  blocks  of  a 
better  class  of  workingmen's  houses.     To  do  this  he 
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established  a  lumber  yard  and  started  a  building-sup- 
plies store  and  soon  found  himself  so  busy  and  success- 
ful that  he  became  too  good  for  the  job  and  was  con- 
scripted by  his  father  back  to  Pittsburgh  to  go  into  the 
Mellon  bank. 

How  the  Senior  Mellon  tried  out  his  son's  ability 
was  told  in  a  story  recently  published  in  Collier's 
Weekly. 

"How  did  you  happen,  as  a  boy,  to  take  up  banking 
as  vacation  pastime?"  we  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  responded.  "It  just  seemed 
to  be  the  thing  to  do  at  the  time." 

"Well,   was   it   your   own  idea   or  your  father's  ?" 

"Both,  I  rather  think.  I  know  I  wanted  to  do  it 
and  he  wanted  me  to." 

"Your  father  wished  to  accustom  you  to  responsibil- 
ity, perhaps  ?" 

"Yes.  I'll  tell  you  a  story  that  may  illustrate  that. 
During  my  school  vacations  he  used  to  send  me  out 
sometimes  to  investigate  loans.  One  time  it  was  the 
question  of  renewing  a  loan  of  $40,000  on  a  small 
rolling  mill  in  a  neighboring  town.  I  found  when  I 
got  there  that  the  factory  was  not  operating,  that  the 
plant  was  run  down  tremendously  through  disuse,  and 
it  looked  like  a  hopeless  prospect. 

"I  found  that  the  company's  assets  included  the 
homes  of  a  large  number  of  the  workers,  so  looking  it 
all  over,  I  decided  that  the  building,  machinery,  and 
real  estate  were  worth  at  least  $40,000,  and  I  so  re- 
ported to  my  father.  He  indorsed  my  opinion  and  the 
loan  was  made.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  an  idea  he  in- 
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tended  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  information  he  already 
had,  probably  much  more  accurate  and  detailed  than 
that  I  brought  in.  He,  no  doubt,  was  just  giving  me 
some  experience." 

A  hardworking,  successful  yet  modest  man  is  Andrew 
W.  Mellon,  the  second  "Andy"  to  glean  great  wealth 
from  Pennsylvania's  magic  soil. 

A  man  of  courage,  independence  and  strong  will  he 
is  too,  for  he  once  fought  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to 
a  successful  finish  when  they  tried  to  prevent  him  from 
building  a  pipe-line  from  his  Pennsylvania  oil-wells 
to  Marcus  Hook  on  the  Delaware.  Notwithstanding 
the  terrific  opposition  of  the  Standard,  the  riots  and  the 
bloodshed,  Mellon  built  his  600-mile  pipe-line. 

Like  "Andy"  Carnegie,  coal,  coke,  iron  and  oil  enter- 
prises, in  which  he  was  at  first  associated  with  Henry 
Clay  Frick,  were  a  source  of  Andrew  William  Mellon's 
great  fortune. 

His  father,  Judge  Thomas  Mellon,  came  from  Ire- 
land a  poor  boy,  and,  after  the  usual  struggle  for  an 
education,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh bar.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  fast- 
growing  Smoky  City,  had  many  clients,  and  became  very 
prosperous.  Then  he  was  elected  judge  in  Allegheny 
County  Court.  In  1869  he  retired  from  the  bench 
and  founded  the  banking  house  of  T.  Mellon  &  Sons. 

He  liked  to  help  worthy  young  men  and  once  loaned 
young  Henry  Clay  Frick  $20,000  to  start  him  in  the 
coke  business.  The  helping  hand  he  gave  to  the  future 
Coke  King  was  the  foundation  of  Frick's  success. 

Andrew  Mellon  is  like  his  father.     He  is  philan- 
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thropic  and  likes  to  help  young  men  to  success.  This 
is  why  he  and  his  hrothers  founded  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1913  as  a  memorial  to  their  father  the  Mellon  Institute 
where  young  men  could  go  to  study  chemical  and 
mechanical  problems,  and  afterwards  apply  their  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  industry.  The  Institute  is  operated 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post  recently,  in  describing  the  work 
of  the  Mellon  Institute,  which  it  termed  ''The  World's 
Greatest  Research  Laboratory,"  said: 

"The  Mellon  Institute  admittedly  has  the  most  mod- 
ern research  laboratory  in  the  world,  and  when  it  is 
reflected  that  it  is  solving  problems  that  have  long  been 
baffling  scientists,  its  superior  position  in  research 
work  stands  out.  The  beauty  of  the  service  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  applying  the  highest  genius,  coupled  with 
patient,  determined  study,  to  the  things  that  directly 
touch  all  the  people,  making  for  improvements  in  the 
kitchen  or  in  the  laundry  as  well  as  in  the  great  mills 
and  factories.  Any  manufacturer  by  paying  for  a 
fellowship  can  have  special  research  work  done  in  his 
line  by  the  Institute  and  receive  the  benefits  of  any  dis- 
covery made.  But,  obviously,  as  consumers  benefit 
from  any  improvement  made  in  manufacture,  every 
such  discovery  is  of  general  good. 

"When  we  read  of  improvements  made  in  laundrying 
and  mark  the  valuable  suggestions  made  to  every  indi- 
vidual on  the  care  of  textiles,  as  the  result  of  work  done 
at  the  Institute,  we  are  reminded  that  this  is  but  one  of 
the  many  fellowship  activities  of  the  institution. 
Scarcely  had  the  Institute  been  opened  until  it  gave 
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Pittsburgh  the  most  thorough  report  it  ever  received  on 
the  wastefulness  of  the  smoke  nuisance.  An  idea  of  the 
range  of  its  activities  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not 
long  afterward  it  was  telling  us  some  new  things  of  the 
utmost  importance  about  baking  bread.  During  the 
war  the  Institute  was  found  to  have  experts  for  dealing 
with  technical  problems  of  the  Government  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  activities. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  all  the  work 
done  by  the  Institute  is  the  thoroughness  with  which 
common  phases  of  a  subject  are  discussed  in  simple 
language  in  addition  to  the  technical  treatment  of  the 
deeper  phases.  Thus,  while  chemical  matters  have  to 
be  considered  in  the  conservation  of  textiles,  there  are 
many  simple  things  that  any  child  can  be  taught  to 
apply  in  the  interest  of  saving  clothes  or  table  linen. 
One  of  these  is  the  common-sense  warning  against  cut- 
ting bread  on  the  table  cover  instead  of  on  a  board. 
While  the  laundries  must  be  held  to  strict  account,  it  is 
but  fair  to  recognize  that  damage  charged  to  thera 
frequently  started  from  carelessness  in  the  home. 

"At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting,  as  well  as  of  great 
value,  to  have  an  institution  distinguished  for  its 
triumphs  of  the  highest  technical  character,  talking 
with  us  earnestly  in  our  own  language  on  how  to 
improve  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  home.  It  is  a 
service  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. It  is  no  wonder  the  Institute  grows  steadily  in 
popularity,  for  it  is  touching  the  lives  of  the  people  in 
ways  that  show  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  them  all." 

Some  of  the  students  in  its  laboratories  have  reaped 
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large  pecuniary  benefits,  one  young  man  lately  getting 
$75,000  for  a  new  process  of  oil-refining  be  developed 
there.  Its  object  being  skilled  investigations  and 
research  work  into  physical  science  and  technology  as  an 
aid  to  industry,  the  Institute  has  hence  become  a  fount 
of  knowledge  and  light.  People  from  far-off  parts  of 
the  world,  like  Japan,  have  come  over  here  to  study  its 
methods. 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  commercial  venture,  as  it  is  inde- 
pendent as  to  its  resources  and  no  financial  profits 
accrue  from  its  investigations.  It  is  an  example  of 
practical  cooperation  between  science  and  industry, 
with  its  single  object  the  benefit  of  American  manufac- 
turers. Many  of  its  discoveries  have  been  of  service  in 
establishing  the  permanent  hold  American  manufac- 
turers have  upon  the  world  markets. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  helpful  way  in  which  Mr. 
Mellon  has  distributed  some  of  his  surplus  wealth.  He 
pays  a  larger  income-tax,  by  the  way,  than  anyone  else 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  fortune  now  ranks  next  to  Mr. 
Rockefeller's.  He  has  wisely  used  his  large  and 
increasing  income,  putting  it  all  back  into  worth  while 
projects  that  aided  America's  development  and  progress 
and  opened  new  avenues  of  work  to  toilers,  and  to-day 
the  products  of  his  enterprises  include  steel,  oil,  alumi- 
num, locomotives,  plate  glass,  radiators,  carborundum 
and  motor-trucks,  just  to  mention  two  or  three. 

He  founded  the  N'ew  York  Shipbuilding  Company, 
and  has  reorganized  trust  companies,  banks  and  other 
concerns — built  them  up  from  practically  nothing  to 
successful,    flourishing   institutions.     Nearly    seventy 
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corporations  at  one  time  had  this  genius  for  business 
and  finance  on  their  boards,  and  one  of  his  greatest 
constructive  works  was  the  founding  of  the  town  of 
Donora,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  established  great  steel 
mills,  giving  employment  to  thousands. 

When  his  old  partner,  H.  C.  Frick,  died  recently,  he 
became  an  executor  of  his  large  estate,  and  was  elected 
to  his  vacant  seat  on  the  board  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  but  resigned. 

Mr,  Mellon  has  for  long  been  a  leader  in  philan- 
thropy and  his  name  is  closely  allied  with  many  public 
and  charitable  institutions.  He  is  the  trustee  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  trustee  and  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  director  of  the 
Kingsley  House  and  the  Tuberculosis  League.  He  has 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  In  1893  he  was  chosen  trustee  of 
the  University,  and  in  1898  received  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts. 

During  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  in  Pennsylvania  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defence,  a  member  of  the  national  war  work  finance 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  chairman  of  tlie  war  fund 
campaign  committee  for  Western  Pennsylvania,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council  of  Washington,  a  member  of  the  National  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation, and  chairman  of  the  United  War  Work  Pinancial 
Campaign  for  Western  Pennsylvania. 
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Andrew  William  Mellon  is  the  oldest  of  three  sons 
and  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  March  24,  1855.  After 
attending  public  schools  he  became  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  now  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1873. 

In  1874  young  Mellon  entered  his  father's  banking 
house,  and  was  made  a  partner  a  year  later  when  Judge 
Mellon  retired. 

Finance  now  became  the  young  man's  favorite  hobby, 
and  when,  in  July  1902,  the  Mellon  banking  firm 
entered  the  national  banking  system  as  the  Mellon 
National  Bank,  Andrew  W.  Mellon  was  elected  its 
president. 

On  October  28,  1889,  Mr.  Mellon  and  his  brother 
R.  B.  Mellon,  with  associates,  organized  the  Union 
Trust  Company  and  the  Union  Savings  Bank,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  these  institutions,  with  the  Mellon  National 
Bank,  under  one  ownership,  have  become  three  of  the 
largest  banking  houses  in  the  country.  A  number  of 
other  financial  and  industrial  interests,  "under  his 
careful  and  conservative  direction,  have  been  remark- 
ably successful.  This  has  been  largely  so  for  the  reason 
that  Mr.  Mellon  has  been  such  a  close  student  of 
national  and  international  finance. 

The  Mellon  National  Bank,  with  deposits  now  of 
more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  largely  through 
Mr.  Mellon's  untiring,  patriotic  efforts  is  able  to  claim 
the  honor  of  having  bought  more  Liberty  and  Allied 
bonds  during  the  war  than  any  other  bank  in  the 
country. 
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Mr.  Mellon  even  marched  in  a  street-parade  during 
the  bond-selling  campaign.  The  route  was  seven  miles 
long  and  he  tramped  the  whole  of  it  on  foot.  He  also 
made  5-minute  speeches.  The  bond-selling  organiza- 
tion grew  fast  and  he  was  chosen  chairman  by  acclama- 
tion. When  it  developed  a  twenty-million  dollar  short- 
age in  its  quota  nobody  worried,  for  they  knew  that 
"Mellon  would  make  it  good,"  and  he  did.  Few  men 
worked  harder  in  the  war  than  this  quiet,  unassuming 
captain  of  industry,  to  whom  his  native  city  owes  so 
much. 

Three  great  traits  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon  were  once 
enumerated  by  his  close  friend,  Senator  Philander  C. 
Knox:  '^First,  his  innate  modesty;  second,  his  amazing 
industry;  third,  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  his  immense  business  combined  with  a  vision 
that  has  no  limit." 

His  foresight  certainly  has  been  remarkable  but  no 
more  so  than  his  unlimited  faith  in  his  country  and  its 
resources.  Like  another  successful  industrial  captain, 
he  was  always  "a  bull  on  America !" 

His  genius  for  detail  is  truly  remarkable.  Says  one 
of  his  ardent  admirers:  "I  never  saw  a  man  who  knew 
the  details  of  his  business  as  Mr.  Mellon  knows  his. 
I  veritably  believe  that  if  the  wheels  of  one  of  his 
wagons  down  in  Texas  had  to  be  painted,  he  could  tell 
just  what  the  color  ought  to  be." 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Mellon  is  a  man  of  great 
ability,  an  able  and  clearheaded ,  banker  and  man  of 
sound  business  principles.  Mr.  Mellon  is,  too,  a  quiet, 
unabtrusive  individual  and  a  fine  example  of  a  man 
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who  lias  not  become  money's  slave,  of  the  man  unspoiled 
by  wealth,  a  man  who  has  used  his  constantly  increasing 
income  in  the  highest  constructive  effort  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many,  not  the  few. 

He  is  a  slender,  handsome,  dignified  man,  good- 
natured  and  modest,  fond  of  his  home  and  own  fireside 
where  he  is  mostly  to  be  found.  He  has  a  fine  town 
house  in  Pittsburgh,  with  a  well  filled  library  and 
extensive  gallery  of  pictures,  'jnostl^  by  American 
artists.  His  reading  has  been  very  extensive  and  of 
course  includes  the  classics.  Howells  is  probably  his 
favorite  American  author  in  fictioci.  History  and 
economics,  however,  appeal  to  him  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  subjects. 

His  extensive  country  estate  is  at  Ligonier,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He  has  never  indulged  in  much  recreation,  except 
short  horseback  rides,  when  he  could  seize  the  time,  in 
Pittsburgh's  beautiful  Schenley  Park,  close  to  his  home. 
He  keeps  some  half  dozen  good  horses,  and  has  encour- 
aged his  two  children,  Ailsa,  nineteen  and  Paul,  fifteen, 
to  ride. 

Of  recent  years  golf  has  been  an  occasional  diversion 
for  Mr.  Mellon  during  his  "vacations,"  and  in  July  and 
August  it  has  been  his  custom  to  hie  him  to  the  South- 
hampton, Long  Island,  links,  for  his  golfing  exercise. 

"A  plain  business  man"  is  all  Mr.  Mellon  claims  to 
be,  and  he  has  never  cared  for  fashionable  society.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  of  his  valuable  time. 

Work  is  his  hobby,  and  he  has  fouod  it  a  healthy  one. 
At  sixty-six,  his  present  age,  he  is  sound  in  mind  and 
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body,  as  spry  and  active  as  many  young  men.  Both  his 
father  and  mother  lived  to  over  ninety-five,  and  their 
distinguished  son  may  even  exceed  this  unusual  record. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  is  to-day  just  as  capable  of  polish- 
ing off  a  big  day's  work  as  ever  he  v^as. 

Mr.  Mellon  was  appointed  by  President  Harding 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  eminent  fitness  for 
this  post  of  distinguished  honor  is,  by  reason  of  his 
past  extraordinarily  successful  business  and  banking 
achievements,  approved  by  anybody,  and  his  selection 
for  the  onerous  post  is  a  good  augury  for  the  success  of 
the  Treasury  Department  under  Mr.  Mellon's  execu- 
tive administration. 

Very  big  and  difficult  financial  problems  faced  Mr. 
Mellon;  funding  Uncle  Sam's  war  debts  one  of  them. 
Probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  country  did  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  face  such  large  and  perplex- 
ing questions,  and  it  will  assuredly  require  all  Mr. 
Mellon's  great  financial  skill  to  deal  successfully  with 
many  of  them. 

However  Mr.  Mellon's  knowledge  and  administra- 
tive ability  are  of  the  100  percent  American  kind,  and 
his  many  friends,  especially  the  banking  fraternity, 
have  implicit  confidence  in  this  quiet,  modest,  silent 
and  sagacious  man  from  the  Keystone  State. 
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WHO  HAS  TAUGHT  THE  BUSINESS 
WOELD  THE  VALUE  OF  SYSTEM 

WHEN  a  man  deliberately  choses  the  profes- 
sion of  public  accountant,  be  does  so  because 
he  sees  something  more  in  bookkeeping  than 
a  mere  array  of  complicated  figures.  In  such  a  man 
there  is  an  inner  blaze  of  interest  in  the  romance  that 
underlies  them.  It  can  be  assumed  that  Perley  Morse, 
the  head  and  owner  of  Perley  Morse  &  Company 
has  traced  many  tragic  entanglements  in  the  dry  pages 
of  account  books.  He  has  the  temperament  of  silent 
men,  born  to  keep  important  secrets.  His  trust- 
worthiness is  an  asset  among  men  that  has  made  a 
large  circle  of  influential  friends  for  him. 

How  many  secrets  are  locked  up  in  Perley  Morse's 
big  chilled-steel  safes  to  which  only  certain  very  con- 
fidential employees  have  access  nobody  knows.  His 
firm  is  a  repository  for  business  secrets,  and,  could  he 
tell  all  he  knew,  big  business  institutions  would  rock 
to  their  foundations.  Mr.  Morse  is  said  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  many  secrets  of  big  business  concerns  and 
he  has  never  parted  with  them,  for  a  single  violation 
of  confidence  would  be  fatal.  He  enjoys  the  same 
relation  to  his  clients  as  the  lawyer,  who  may  not 
divulge  his  client's  secrets  or  business. 

Massive  steel   filing  cabinets   open  at  his  bidding, 
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revealing  ledgers,  big  and  small,  each  securely  closed 
tight  by  shining  brass  locks.  His  trained  eye  jumps 
to  the  genesis  of  every  record,  detects  suspicious  entries 
that  may  conceal  small  or  big  embezzlements,  ferrets 
out  secrets  that  spell  bankruptcy  or  prison  for  some- 
body. 

As  one  glances  around  the  large,  serenely  furnished 
and  well-lighted  suite  his  firm  occupies  down  in  N^ew 
York's  financial  district,  with  its  grim  array  of  steel 
cabinets,  its  busy  accountants  and  juniors,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  feeling  of  security  and  efiiciency. 
Here,  one  thinks,  is  a  concern  to  be  trusted. 

The  element  of  integrity  in  business  is  an  inheri- 
tance in  men  which  makes  money  for  them.  Inciden- 
tally it  also  protects  money.  Since  the  public  account- 
ant is  a  human  key  to  the  safety  system  of  compli- 
cated bookkeeping,  his  temperament  for  the  job  must 
be  inherited.  He  is  the  man  who  helps  the  confused 
tangles  of  big  business,  he  is  called  in  to  straighten 
out  failures,  complex  partnersliips,  thefts,  investi- 
gations. He  puts  his  hand  on  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions of  the  office,  perhaps  revealing  the  tragedy  of 
a  son  who  has  been  stealing  from  his  father.  Great 
tact  is  necessary  to  know  exactly  how  these  potent 
secrets  should  be  disclosed,  how  to  weigh  the  legal 
and  social  aspects  of  such  hidden  crimes.  The  news- 
paper headlinesi  barely  indicate  the  problematic 
facts  in  some  of  the  investigations  made  by  Perley 
Morse. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  accountant  was  little  better 
than    a   bookkeeper;   but   today   all   this   is   changed. 
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The  certified  public  accountant  (C.  P.  A.)  is  as  much 
a  part  of  modern  business  as  is  the  bank  examiner  in 
banking. 

When  the  accountant  steps  in,  it  is  often  a  challenge 
to  an  employee  or  to  an  executive,  the  figures  will  tell. 

At  his  desk  in  his  spacious  offices,  Mr,  Morse  sym- 
bolizes a  Cerberus — a  watch-dog  of  finance  and  busi- 
ness, a  relentless  pursuer  of  facts  as  interpreted  in 
figures. 

The  man  himself  is  a  human  cabinet,  but  the  files 
of  his  mind  are  not  so  forbidding  as  the  steel  ones. 
What  he  does  with  their  records  depends  upon  an 
unswerving  sense  of  justice.  There  are  no  weaknesses 
in  the  ultimate  proof  of  his  accounts  because  of  their 
human  injuries.  But,  in  all  other  respects,  when 
Perley  Morse  leaves  his  office,  he  drops  the  burden  of 
his  duties,  forgets  their  sinister  character  and  plays 
the  game  of  life,  in  the  open.  His  amusements  are 
outdoor  sports,  motoring,  mountain  climbing,  farming. 

Perley  Morse  comes  of  old  New  England  stock,  his 
ancestors  coming  to  the  country  in  1632  and  settling  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  family,  with  many  others,  emigrated  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  southern  New  York 
State  and  Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Bradford  County,  on 
January  9,  1869.  After  attending  various  country 
schools,  when  the  boy  was  twelve  years  old  his  father, 
a  Government  officer,  removed  with  his  family  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Young  Morse  continued  his  edu- 
cation in  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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later  attending  Arlington  Academy,  where  many  suc- 
cessful men,  in  various  walks  of  life,  received  their 
early  training.  Turned  nineteen  the  future  "ferret 
of  Wall  Street"  left  home  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  The  Big  City  of  which  he  had  dreamed 
from  childhood  was  his  coveted  goal,  but  he  did  not 
reach  New  York  at  once.  His  first  stop  was  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  where  for  a  year  and  a  half  he 
was  junior  clerk  in  a  bank.  His  arithmetical  skill 
and  clear-headedness  were  above  the  average  and  soon 
he  was  doing  better  for  himself  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
wholesale  house  of  Hood,  Bonbright  &  Company,  a 
business  subsequently  purchased  by  John  Wanamaker. 

In  1892  his  boyhood  ambition  was  at  last  realized — 
he  was  in  New  York. 

He  arrived  in  the  metropolis  one  summer  afternoon 
with  a  very  small  sum  of  money  in  his  purse,  and, 
locating  a  boarding  house  after  a  vigorous  search,  lost 
no  time  in  hunting  a  job.  This  proved  an  easy  prob- 
lem, as  New  York  businessmen  at  that  time  were  look- 
in  for  country  boys,  and  young  Morse  readily  secured 
employment,  though  for  a  wage  barely  enough  to  pay 
for  his  food  and  lodging.  He  knew  no  one  in  all  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  and  he  has  often  said  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals  of  his  life  to 
find  himself  in  such  a  vast  wilderness  of  brick  and 
mortar  with  not  a  single  friendly  face  to  greet  him, 
no  one  to  give  him  a  word  of  encouragement,  no  one  even 
to  speak  to. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  young  man  gathered 
to  himself  many   acquaintances   and   friends,   for   he 
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had  pleasant  manners  and  a  good  education  and  stood 
out  from  the  crowd.  His  ability  was  easily  recog- 
nized, and  wherever  he  made  social  or  business  con- 
tacts, he  made  himself  felt. 

After  being  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  for  awhile, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  public  accounting  and 
he  then  selected  this  profession  as  his  own  and  obtained 
employment  in  a  junior  capacity  with  some  of  the 
then  large  operating  firms  of  public  accountants. 
Through  experience  gained  here  and  by  private  study 
he  very  soon  became  proficient  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion and  went  into  business  for  himself,  organizing 
the  firm  of  Perley  Morse  &  Company,  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants.  It  is  through  this  organization  that 
he  has  made  most  of  his  important  investigations, 
notably  the  following : 

That  of  the  Quarantine  Station  of  the  State  of 
I^ew  York,  when  this  important  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of 
l^ew  York.  In  making  this  investigation  he  com- 
piled the  first  statistics  as  to  the  diseases  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  immigrants  and  systematized  and  put 
business  practice  into  the  department. 

Later,  when  the  notorious  Wall  Street  speculator, 
James  R.  Keene,  was  manipulating  pools  in  Columbus, 
Hocking  Valley  Coal  &  Iron  Stock  and  three  broker- 
age concerns  interested,  in  these  pools  failed,  Mr. 
Morse  made  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  brokers  and  bankers  who  had 
been  dealing  in  these  securities  and,  as  a  result  of 
this  investigation,  $700,000  wore  recovered  from  Mr. 
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Keene    and    prominent    banking   institutions    for   the 
trustees  in  bankruptcy  of  the  failed  concerns. 

He  was  retained  in  1918  by  what  was  known  as  the 
Thompson  Joint  Legislative  Committee  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  investigate  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions and  made  an  investigation,  not  only  of  the  Public 
Service  Commisssion  of  the  First  District  of  New 
York,  but  of  most  of  the  Public  Utility  Corporations 
in  Greater  New  York.  The  work  of  this  committee 
was  more  or  less  of  a  highly  political  nature  and  it 
caused  the  dismissal  or  resignation  of  a  great  many 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  officials  and  a 
complete  reorganization  of  this   Commission. 

Then  followed  his  investigation  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment of  the  State  of  New  York. 

When  the  World  War  came  he  was  retained  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  many  of  their  large 
investigations,  notably  that  of  the  News-Print  Indus- 
try throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
Commission  fixing  the  price  of  news-print  paper  on 
the  basis  of  this  investigation. 

For  the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New 
York  he  then  investigated  the  German  financial  activi- 
ties in  America.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Morse 
brought  to  light  the  intricate  German  financial  system 
and  exposed  a  great  many  of  their  plots,  the  most 
notorious  of  which  was  the  Bolo  Pasha  matter  in 
which  he  discovered  that  Marie  Paul  Bolo,  alias  Bolo 
Pasha,  had  obtained  two  million  dollars  of  German 
Government  funds  here  in  New  York  and  had  sent 
this  money  to  France  to  buy  French  newspapers  and 
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so  mold  public  opinion.  Mr.  Morse's  discovery  led  to 
the  arrest  of  Bolo  Pasha  in  Paris  and  the  exposure  of 
the  Defeatist  System  in  France  resulting  in  the  resig- 
nation of  the  Painleve  Cabinet  and  the  coming  into 
power  of  Clemenceau.  Bolo  Pasha  was  tried,  con- 
victed as  a  traitor  and  shot.  Others  were  arrested, 
tried  and  convicted  while  some  were  acquitted. 

Mr.  Morse's  organization  at  the  present  time  num- 
bers among  its  clients  some  of  the  largest  transpor- 
tation, industrial  and  financial  corporations  in  this 
country  as  well  as  many  prominent  firms  and  individ- 
uals. 

One  of  his  most  recent  big  tasks  was  to  investigate 
the  accounts  of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corpora- 
tion for  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  Morse  is  very  public-spirited  and  he  believes 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  American  citizens  to  take  an 
interest  in  matters  political,  and  that  if  this  were 
universally  so  our  Government  could  be  better  ad- 
ministered. It  was  to  inform  the  American  public 
about  our  Government,  its  construction  and  work- 
ings, and  for  altruistic  reasons,  that  he  wrote  and 
published,  in  1916,  "The  A  B  C  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,"  a  work  that  has  been  adopted  as 
a  text-book  on  civics  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  'New  York. 

He  is  also  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  economic 
subjects.  "It  is  your  duty  to  know  your  country,"  is 
Mr.  Morse's  slogan,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  people 
didn't  know  it  was  what  impelled  him  to  write  his 
"A  B  C  of  Government"  book,  which  gives  one  of  the 
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clearest  and  most  concise  accounts  of  the  workings  of 
the  American  system  of  Government  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Morse  attributes  his  success  in  life  to  his  loyalty 
to  his  friends.  He  has  always  been  true  to  them  to 
the  extent  of  putting  himself  out  at  any  time  in  order 
to  render  them  a  service.  Also  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
never  afraid  to  fight  hard  in  a  proposition  where  he 
knows  that  he  is  right ;  and  of  never  allowing  himself  to 
be  swerved  from  his  course  by  disappointments  or  hard 
knocks. 

Black  clouds'  have  silver  linings,  and  if  a  man  will 
only  keep  a-plugging,  dark  days  and  disasters  will 
soon  be  succeeded  by  bright  and  prosperous  ones,  is 
his  conviction. 

Although  Mr.  Morse  was  originally  a  country  boy, 
for  several  years  past  for  economic  reasons  his  advice 
to  boys  and  young  men  is  not  to  come  to  the  city  as  he 
believes  that  the  greatest  good  at  the  present  time  can 
be  accomplished  by  building  up  country  districts,  not 
cities. 

His  own  son,  George  Perley,  now  twenty-five,  served 
in  the  World  War,  first  as  Ensign,  and  then  as  Lieu- 
tenant. He  was  in  command  of  the  S.  C.-227  for 
more  than  two  years,  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  received  the  Navy  Cross  and  a  citation  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  recognition  of 
his  services. 

Mr.  Morse,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  activities, 
has  not  forgotten  the  time  when  he  himself  was  a  boy 
on  a  farm.  This  is  what  led  him  to  establish  his  per- 
manent home  on  a  sixty-acre  farm  at  Suffern,  Rock- 
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land  County,  l^ew  York,  where  he  spends  all  his 
spare  time.  He  is  a  nature  lover,  and  knows  trees, 
birds,  animals,  and  flowers,  and  the  big,  silent  moun- 
tains round  about  his  estate. 

Perley  Morse,  once  a  poor  country  boy,  by  hard 
work  and  steady  persistence  in  the  vocation  he  picked 
out  for  himself  has  reached  a  high  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  today  held  to  be  one  of  the  few  account- 
ants that  are  expert  in  Wall  Street;  and  he  often  acts 
as  mediator  in  fierce  business  controversies.  His 
breadth  of  mind,  keen  perception  and  good  business 
judgment  made  his  advice  on  business  and  industrial 
administrative  matters  valuable  and  much  sought. 

In  the  foregoing  review  of  the  man  who  has  inter- 
woven his  business  career  with  the  secrets  of  private 
finance  and  Government  accounts,  the  impressive  fact 
is  the  instinct  for  the  highest  attributes  of  integrity 
in  business  transactions.  Perley  Morse  is  among  the 
leaders  of  great  affairs  because  other  men  rely  upon 
this  outstanding  characteristic.  Without  going  into 
any  prolonged  discussion  of  honesty  in  business,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  public  accountant,  must  have  mental 
habits  of  supreme  detail  in  studying  the  recorded  acts 
of  business  men.  Honesty  of  purpose  is  an  intuition 
with  the  successful  acccountant.  The  figures  must  not 
only  reveal  stability  of  character,  but  they  must  demon- 
strate accuracy  of  mind.  The  blunders  of  bookkeeping 
may  be  accidental,  the  public  accountant  can  find  out 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Perley  Morse  is  among  the  pioneers  who  has  lifted 
the  task  of  the  public  accountant  into  a  prominence 
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that  it  was  destined  to  accomplish,  because  behind  the 
column  of  figures  in  the  books  are  the  motives  of  the 
men  who  recorded  them. 

A  few  years  ago  only  the  firm's  attorneys  and  the 
commissioner  in  bankruptcy  ever  had  access  to  secret 
records.  An  accountant  was  only  a  bookkeeper. 
Sometimes  the  courts  assigned  an  accountant  in  cases 
of  partnership  suits.  They  were  received  doubtfully 
and  watched  closely.  The  idea  of  permitting  a 
stranger,  an  outsider  to  go  through  the  records  of  a 
private  corporation  was  repellent.  A  man  might  as 
well  lay  his  books  in  the  street,  as  to  open  them  to  the 
scrutiny  of  an  unknown  person  like  an  accountant. 
He  is  no  longer  unknown,  he  is  a  factor  in  modern 
business,  as  necessary  as  the  bank  examiner  is  to  bank- 
ing. 
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LOi^G  before  Fraiik  Munsey  imagined  that  he 
would  ever  live  at  the  most  expensive  hotel 
in  New  York,  be  a  member  of  half  a  dozen 
exclusive  clubs,  he  wanted  to  be  a  power  in  finance. 
There  is  so  much  of  the  adventurous  spirit  in  him,  that, 
although  he  is  among  the  American  leaders  today,  there 
were  many  critical  events  in  his  career  that  would 
have  sent  any  other  man  with  a  less  tenacious,  san- 
guine temperament,  back  to  the  boarding  house  at 
eight  dollars  a  week  where  he  began.  Among  con- 
temporary leaders  in  industry  he  is  one  of  the  most 
original.  His  life  is  a  romance  of  single-handed  cour- 
age, of  unique  versatility,  and  supreme  -confidence 
in  himself. 

He  was  bom  on  April  21,  1854,  in  Mercer,  Maine. 
The  place  is  unimportant  excepting  that  it  is  a  birth 
place  of  at  least  one  famous  American.  Maine  is  a 
summer  play-ground  for  the  hu;nter,  the  pleasure- 
seeker;  its  native  population  is  largely  made  of  hard- 
working people.  They  are  of  pioneer  New  England 
stock.  Frank  Munsey  was  one  of  them.  He  went 
to  the  small  school  house  of  his  neighborhood,  and  there 
his  education  ended.  He  had  to  go  to  work  in  a 
country  store  early  in  life.  The  telegraph  was  then 
a  comparatively  new  invention — only  twenty  years  old. 

235 
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While  working  in  the  store,  ne  became  interested  in 
telegraphy,  as  many  boys  of  that  period  were,  just  as 
boys  today  are  interested  in  the  wireless,  in  aircraft. 
He  learned  to  be  a  telegraph  operator,  a  good  one,  so 
that  he  became  Manager  of  the  Western.  Union  Tele- 
graph office  in  Augusta,  Maine.  This  promotion  from 
the  obscure  home  town  of  Mercer,  to  the  capital  of  the 
state,  was  inspiring.  The  country  boy  found  him- 
self in  elbow  touch  with  men  who  were  doing  things 
in  the  world.  As  he  himself  remembers  the  impres- 
sion, "The  lives  of  these  men  had  scope;  mine  had 
none." 

This  admission  itself  indicated  an  unusual  per- 
ception for  a  young  man  of  mediocre  environment  and 
modest  education. 

Telegraphy  was  something  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
habitual  curiosity  of  his  mind.  He  never  regarded  it 
as  anything  but  a  stepping  stone  to  something  better,  a 
means  to  an  end. 

Of  all  the  many  backdrafts  his  blazing  ambitions 
have  survived  this  period  of  restless  discontent  in  the 
telegrapher's  cage  was  the  most  devouring.  He  met 
the  usual  difficulties  that  embarrass  young  men  in  the 
crowded  channels  of  mediocrity.  How  was  he  to  keep 
away  from  the  average  course?  After  using  every 
advantage  of  casual  acquaintance  with  the  big  men  he 
met  in  the  hotel  where  he  lived,  he  realized  that  they 
could  not  help  him.  There  were  always  sons,  or  rela- 
tives, or  people  with  influence  standing  in  line  for  the 
preferred  position.  But  he  was  the  kind  of  a  young 
man  who  believed  in  himself  supremely,  the  vision  of 
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his  own  destiny  was  fixed,  only  the  way  to  achieve 
his  ambitions  seemed  to  be  blocked  by  lack  of  funds, 
pull,  or  acquaintance.  He  had  the  fever  that  pre- 
cedes a  crisis  in  the  lives  of  many  young  men  like  him. 
But  he  also  had  the  unusual  quality  of  faith  in  himself, 
and  the  energy  of  a  human  dynamo. 

Today  he  says  that  he  was  really  as  good  a  business 
man  then,  as  he  is  now.  "I  would  have  given  ten 
years  of  my  life  for  a  chance  with  one  of  the  big  con- 
cerns of  the  country — railroading,  steel,  manufactur- 
ing, shipping,  banking,  any  of  these  great  staple  in- 
dustries," he  explains. 

He  was  an  inspired  leader  of  industry,  in  his  twen- 
ties, with  little  else  but  inspiration  to  work  with. 
But  it  was  enough,  plus  dogged  persistency,  bull-dog 
tenacity,  and  distinct  originality  of  vision. 

The  first  business  talent  demonstrated  by  Frank 
Munsey  in  his  youth  was  a  genius  for  promotion. 
It  is  a  faculty  of  the  pioneer  character  in  Americans, 
it  came  over  with  the  first  shipload  of  colonists;  it  has 
persisted  ever  since.  The  born  promoter  chooses  the 
material  at  hand.  It  makes  very  little  difference  what 
it  is.  Augusta  was  the  leading  city  of  publishing 
plants  in  the  seventies.  Its  staple  industry  was  the 
publishing  of  a  third  rate  class  of  chromo-circulated 
periodicals. 

Environment  grasped  the  promoting  imagination  of 
Frank  Munsey  and  turned  him  out  a  foremost 
publisher.  He  saw  that  the  publishing  business  was 
something  tangible  to  promote.  His  knowledge  of  the 
business  had  been  casually  absorbed,  it  was  just  super- 
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ficial  enough  to  inspire  a  plan  oi  his  own  to  issue  a 
magazine,  that  seemed  practical.  The  only  thing  miss- 
ing to  complete  the  plan  was — money,  especially  as  the 
young  promoter  had  decided  to  locate  his  scheme 
in  that  financial  well  of  the  nation — New  York. 

He  found  New  England  capital  sensitive  about 
investing  in  so  hazardous  a  business  as  publishing. 
While  his  enthusiasm  gained  him  the  ear  of  possible 
capitalists,  he  had  no  practical  experience  that  they 
could  rely  on.  All  he  had  was  the  name  of  his  first 
publication  to  offer  as  an  asset.  It  was  the  Golden 
Argosy.  Finally  he  found  a  man  who,  like  himself 
was  accustomed  to  look  the  main  chance  in  the  face — 
he  was  a  stock-broker.  With  this  man,  and  a  young 
friend  in  New  York  who  was  employed  in  a  publishing 
house,  a  partnership  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
$4000.  The  young  promoter  had  $500  saved,  to  this 
the  partners  added  another  $500  in  cash,  and  so  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  vast  American  industry  took  the  long 
trail. 

In  a  few  days  the  young  promoter  found  that  his 
plan  was  immature.  New  York  seemed  to  be  unpre- 
pared for  it.  As  the  young  leader  of  publishers 
explained  it  years  after,  "it  was  pathetic,  pitiable 
even.  The  facts  I  dug  out  for  myself  in  New  York 
made  the  whole  plan  impracticable.  All  had  to  be 
discarded." 

However  nothing  could  make  him  abandon  the  idea, 
although  its  structural  scheme  had  to  be  entirely 
altered.  The  proposed  publication  was  simplified,  its 
costs  reduced,    a  margin   of  profit   calculated.     In   a 
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small  office  rented  with  the  little  money  left  over  after 
most  of  the  five  hundred  dollars  of  his  own  had  been 
spent  in  purchasing  manuscripts  for  the  new  publica- 
tion, the  enormous  publishing  business  of  Frank  Mun- 
sey  began-  He  bought  a  wooden  table,  two  chairs, 
some  pens,   ink   and   paper,   to  furnish   the  sanctum. 

"One  must  have  a  focussing  point,"  he  says  remem- 
bering the  importance  of  that  tiny  comer  where  the 
early  battles  of  publishing  were  fought  out.  His 
faith  in  human  nature  was  so  great  that  it  had  not 
occurred  to  him  that  his  partners  might  change  their 
minds  before  the  firm  could  actually  function.  That 
is  exactly  what  did  happen  however.  They  did  not 
advance  the  balance  of  the  money,  in  fact  they  with- 
drew. With  less  than  forty  dollars  in  cash  to  begin 
the  publishing  business  on,  this  young  promoter,  who 
never  admitted  defeat  unless  he  saw  something  better 
ahead,  stuck  to  his  scheme.  He  succeeded  in  getting 
a  real  publisher  to  take  his  plan  and  employ  him  as  the 
editor.  He  retained  an  interest  in  the  Argosy  with 
his  new  partner.  Born  under  the  shadow  of  adversity 
the  Argosy  came  near  demise,  shortly  after  its  birth, 
through  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  partner.  Grimly 
the  parent  promoter  held  on  to  the  sinking  child  of  his 
brain.  By  releasing  a  claim  of  a  thousand  dollars  he 
had  against  the  publisher  who  failed,  he  got  the  good 
will  and  name  of  the  infant. 

He  had  been  working  eighteen  hours  a  day,  to  keep 
it  alive,  when  the  greatest  period  of  suspense  in  his 
career  as  a  publisher  came.  He  had  no  capital,  no 
way  of  raising  it,  no  credit.     Subscriptions  paid  in 
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had  been  used  up.  No  one  in  New  York  had  time  to 
waste  on  the  troubles  of  other  people.  No  one  had 
any  faith   in   a    dying   publication   like   the   Argosy. 

From  a  friend  in  Maine,  Frank  Munsey  secured  a 
loan  of  $300.  It  was  an  elixir  that  saved  the  life  of 
the  Argosy.  Then  followed  months  of  instructive 
adversity  in  which  the  shaky  foundations  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  were  bitterly  revealed. 

"I  learned  it  as  I  never  could  have  done  under  other 
circumstances,"  Frank  Munsey  confesses,  ''learned  it  in 
all  its  economics,  in  all  its  shadings,  and  delicacies  of 
shading." 

He  was  editor,  publisher,  contributor,  advertising 
manager,  office-boy;  all  in  one.  It  was  a  one  man 
staff,  a  one  man  publishing  business.  He  wrote  most 
of  the  magazine's  contents  himself,  and  in  the  speed  of 
so  much  work,  naturally  he  rewrote  old  things  that 
had  been  published  years  before,  brought  them  up  to 
date.  This  was  in  1883-4.  They  were  not  as  good 
as  new  things,  he  knew  that,  but  they  were  better  than 
nothing.  The  main  thing  was  to  keep  the  magazine 
alive,  for  in  life  there  were  always  possibilities,  hopes, 
prospects.  There  were  at  least,  to  such  a  man  as 
Frank  Munsey,  whose  creed  has  been  "go  ahead." 
Each  publication  day  of  the  Argosy  threatened  to  be 
its  last.  It  took  years  to  overcome  the  disadvantage 
of  restoring  a  bankrupt  magazine.  Mr.  Munsey 
admitted,  long  afterward,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  the  Argosy  die  and  to  have  started  a 
new  publication.  As  a  foundation  to  build  on,  he 
realizes  to-day  that  it  was  worse  than  nothing. 
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So  through  the  long  years  of  struggle  and  poverty 
with  the  Argosy  the  real  victory  was  one  of  character, 
of  courage  and  tireless  energy.  The  great  publishing 
business  of  the  Munsey  Publishing  House  testifies  to  a 
principle  of  success  that  is  unique — it  has  been  built  by 
the  sheer  force  of  one  man's  will. 

Finally,  there  was  an  appearance  of  stability  to  the 
publication  in  the  fact  that  it  persisted.  It  lived,  in 
spite  of  every  expectation  that  it  would  die.  A  new 
confidence  was  inspired  in  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years,  the  coveted  period  of  credit  arrived.  Credit  is 
capital,  and  when  it  came,  Frank  Munsey  admits  he 
guarded  it  sacredly.  It  enabled  him  to  reach  out  for 
more  circulation,  to  advertise. 

Few  men,  if  any,  in  the  publishing  world,  possess 
the  unique  qualities  of  writing  and  business  talent. 
Frank  Munsey  appropriated  both.  In  1886  he  wrote 
his  second  serial  story  for  the  Argosy.  "Afloat  in  a 
Great  City,"  a  title  almost  descriptive  of  his  own 
romantic  struggle.  It  was  written  at  night,  after  long 
hours  at  the  office  during  the  day.  It  was  not  merely 
a  work  of  writing  art,  it  had  the  definite  purpose  in 
the  author-publisher's  mind  to  "get  a  grip  on  the 
reader,"  as  he  recalls  it.  Many  chapters  were  re- 
written several  times.  He  wrote  it  because  he  wanted 
"something  to  advertise."  With  a  debt  of  $5000  he 
plunged  into  an  advertising  campaign,  on  this  story, 
of  $10,000.  With  this  indebtedness,  he  cheerfully 
put  out  100,000  sample  copies  containing  the  first 
installment  of  the  stoi-y,  "Afloat  in  a  Great  City." 
The  Argosy  at  this  time  was  in  that  dangerous  but 
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alluring  period  of  an  enterprise, — on  the  verge  of 
paying. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  the  young  publisher's 
career.  The  circulation  of  the  magazine  increased,  it 
netted  a  profit  of  $100  a  week.  There  followed  an 
intense  advertising  campaign.  The  size  of  the  publi- 
cation was  doubled,  the  expenses  increased.  In  spite 
of  having  actually  no  capital,  the  publisher  spent 
$95,000  in  advertising,  in  five  months,  and  put  out 
11,500,000  sample  copies.  All  this  time  he  had  no 
organization  of  his  own,  no  trained  editorial  force,  no 
bookkeeper.  It  was  only  during  this  period  that 
Frank  Munsey,  for  the  first  time  had  a  stenographer, 
and  a  typewriting  machine,  in  his  ofiice. 

It  took  Frank  Munsey  five  years  of  tragic  struggle 
with  a  constant  energy  day  and  night,  to  establish 
himself  in  the  publishing  business  in  New  York. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  his  profits  were  $1000  a  week 
— $50,000  a  year.  It  jumped  in  bounds,  week  by 
week;  next  week,  $60,000,  next,  $70,000  and  on  up- 
wards. 

No  one  was  more  astonished  than  Frank  Munsey 
himself.  Bad  luck  had  become  habitual,  prosperity 
was  unreal  to  him.  But  there  was  a  miscalculation, 
it  was  found  that  it  took  too  much  money  to  keep 
afloat,  then  came  a  crash  for  want  of  ready  money  to 
carry  out  the  plans.  His  discounts,  at  any  one  time 
did  not  exceed  $8000. 

"When  one  is  up  against  it,  there  is  virtue  in  doing 
something.  Just  plain  hopeless  drifting  is  the  limit 
of  imbecility,"     Frank  Munsey  advises  to-day  to  those 
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who  are  in  the  shadow  of  business  disaster.  He  had 
got  to  a  business  success  of  $75,000  a  year  profit  with 
the  Argosy,  and  he  saw  it  swept  away  in  the  diminish- 
ing interest  in  juvenile  publications. 

Poverty  in  opulence  is  harder  to  endure  than  poverty 
without  it.  It  was  then  that  the  young  promoter  almost 
wished  he  had  never  left  his  eight-dollar-a-week  board- 
ing house.  "With  me,"  Frank  Munsey  says,  "there  has 
never  been  anything  very  terrible  about  changing  a 
publication  as  often  as  conditions  warranted,  and  in 
making  the  change  as  radical  as  I  pleased." 

Munsey's  Weekly  was  started  because  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Argosy,  and  the  Argosy  wouldn't  have 
lived  except  for  Munsey's  Magazine  which  was  the 
offshoot  of  Muyisey's  Weekly. 

Munsey's  Magazine  was  the  first  ten  cent  publica- 
tion of  its  size  in  America.  After  nine  years  devoted 
to  the  problem  of  a  weekly  publication,  the  publisher 
was  confronted  with  an  entirely  new  one — the  monthly 
magazine.  Launched  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy  in 
1891,  it  ran  two  years  before  it  was  changed  to  the  ten 
cent  price.  The  change  was  boldly  achieved.  There 
was  no  capital,  but  the  idea  was  enough. 

Frank  Munsey  is  a  leader  because  of  ideas,  his  for- 
tune was  built  upon  a  "shoe  string,"  plus  hard  unre- 
mitting work.  He  now  owns  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  other  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. He  controls  an  enormous  industry  in  the  pub- 
lishing field  and  has  a  wide  political  influence.  In 
his  own  mind  he  sums  up  his  career: 

"A  business  like  this  requires  constant  thought,  con- 
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stant  "watcliing,  constant  tuning  up,  and  constant  en- 
ergizing. And  to  do  this  successfully — to  make  the 
wheels  go  round — one  must  himself  become  a  kind 
of  human  dynamo." 
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GEORGE  MORTIMER  PULLMAN 
THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  SLEEPING-CAR 

SINCE  Pullman  cars  have  become  a  necessity  in 
travel,  a  luxurious  artery  that  has  made  the 
vestibule-train  an  ordinary  expectation  of  rail- 
road service,  it  is  astonishing  to  find  that  the  whole 
system  of  Pullman  cars  was  the  creation  of  one  man. 
The  inventive  mind  is  usually  the  American  mind,  but 
most  of  the  celebrated  inventions  of  contemporary  pro- 
gress have  been  cooperative  effort.  Especially  does 
this  apply  to  inventors  of  practical  vision.  Some  one 
man  evolves  a  rough  sketch  of  his  inventive  inspira- 
tion, which  is  supplemented  and  improved  by  others. 
George  M.  Pullman  not  only  created  the  car  we  need, 
improved  and  elaborated  its  conveniences,  but  he  fore- 
saw its  necessity,  at  a  time  when  the  railroads  were 
just  extending  their  steel-ribbons  into  the  West.  A 
journey  of  four-hundred  miles,  in  1865,  consumed  as 
much  time  as  a  journey  twice  as  far,  takes  now.  The 
fatigue  of  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh,  or  to 
Lake  Erie,  was  far  greater  then,  than  a  trip  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  involves  to-day. 

The  first  Pullman  sleeping-car,  when  it  rolled  out  of 
the  shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  at  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  in  1865,  was  regarded  as  a  huge  joke, 
and  much  fun  was  poked  at  the  poor  inventor,  stand- 
ing on  the  platform  almost  overcome  with  alternate 
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emotions  of  joy  and  fear,  as  lie  superintended  the 
linking  of  his  handiwork  to  a  train. 

Would  it  be  a  success^ — or  would  the  traveling  pub- 
lie,  too,  doom  it  to  failure  bj  ridicule. 

This  first  Pullman  car,  "Pioneer"  it  was  called, 
took  about  a  year  to  build  and  cost  $18,000.  Though 
far  in  advance  of  any  other  sleeping-car,  it  was  very 
crude,  at  that.  There  were  no  carpets  on  the  floor, 
and  it  was  lighted  by  candles,  and  heated  by  oil  stoves. 
The  backs  of  the  seats  were  hinged,  and  thrown  back 
level  with  the  seats  when  bed-time  came.  Passengers 
in  this  de  luxe  coach  slept  on  mattresses  with  blankets 
— there  were  no  sheets.  The  upper  berth  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  when  not  in  use,  daytimes,  was  hauled 
up  snug  with  the  ceiling  by  ropes  and  pulleys.  It 
contained  only  eight  berths — four  lower  and  four  upper. 

The  "Pioneer's"  maiden  trip  was  from  Blooming- 
ton  to  Chicago,  and  patrons  were  charged  $1.50.  Very 
few  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  remove  their  shoes, 
so  the  first  Pullman-car  conductor,  a  Mr.  Barnes  of 
Kansas,  did  not  make  much  on  "shines."  For  nearly 
a  year,  patronage  was  poor — few  could  afford  the 
luxury.  As  a  result  Barnes  was  "laid  off"  and  the 
train-conductor  attended  to  the  sleeper.  After  a  while 
business  greatly  improved,  and  Barnes  was  put  back. 

This  old  palace  car,  the  "Pioneer,"  is  still  a  cherished 
relic  of  The  Pullman  Company,  chiefly  because  it  was 
used  in  the  funeral  train  which  bore  the  body  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  its  burial  place. 

George  Mortimer  Pullman,  who  made  this  era-mak- 
ing contribution  to  railroad  development,  was  bom  on 
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March  3,  1831,  at  Brocton,  New  York,  third  child  in 
a  family  of  ten.  His  father,  who  was  bom  in  Rhode 
Island,  was  a  man  of  high  intelligence  and  fearless 
integrity,  but  not  blessed  with  much  means. 

George  was  sent  to  the  public  schools  of  Brocton, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  had  to  go  to  work.  His 
father  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  college,  though 
George  gave  much  evidence  of  a  higher  mentality  than 
his  schoolfellows.  So  for  one  year  George  clerked 
in  a  general  store. 

But  merchandising  was  not  his  destiny — his  genius 
was  mechanical.  He  developed  a  taste  for  joinering 
and  working  in  wood,  for  planning  and  constructing 
things.. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  George  joined  his  eldest 
brother  in  the  cabinet-making  business  at  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Here  he  found  full  scope  for  his  talent,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increased  his  knowledge  of  woods  and 
their  uses  for  furniture  and  building. 

After  four  years,  however,  the  death  of  his  father 
threw  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  his 
widowed  mother  and  four  young  ones.  He  was  at 
his  wits'  ends.  His  income  from  his  cabinet-making 
shop  fell  far  short  of  his  needs.  He  must  earn  more 
money — but  how? 

But  George  Pullman  had  the  ambition,  audacity 
and  optimism  of  youth,  and  he  determined  to  brave 
the  perils  of  inexperience  by  taking  a  contract  for  ele- 
vating the  buildings  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  work  lasted  four  years,  and  he  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing the  buildings  to  the  new  level  required,  and  making 
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considerable  money  out  of  the  contract  into  the  bar- 
gain. 

In  fact,  "when  the  work  was  completed,  and  he  went 
to  Chicago,  he  had  $6000  in  his  pocket,  quite  a  respec- 
table capital  in  those  days.  The  reason  that  young 
Pullman  went  to  the  City  by  the  Lake  was  because 
he  had  read  in  the  newspapers  that  Chicago's  entire 
business  section  was  being  raised  from  its  original 
grade.  He  at  once  saw  a  chance  for  some  more  prof- 
itable contracts.  Needless  to  say,  when  he  started  in, 
he  found  that  his  experience  was  put  to  a  severe  test. 

His  natural  inventive  faculty  and  mechanical  gump- 
tion stood  him  in  good  stead,  however,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  take  full  advantage  of  the  building-raising 
harvest.  Some  of  Chicago's  largest  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone  were  successfully  raised  to  the  new  level, 
without  dismantling  or  injuring  them,  by  Mr.  Pullman. 
Raising  and  even  transplanting  buildings  was  now  for 
some  time  Mr.  Pullman's  vocation. 

But  all  the  time  an  idea  was  germinating  in  his 
brain.  It  had  been  planted  there  through  his  uncom- 
fortable night  on  a  primitive  sleeping-car  between 
Buffalo  and  Westfield.  It  was  a  sixty-mile  ride  and 
he  occupied  a  bunk  in  one  of  the  so-called  sleeping  cars 
of  that  epoch.  As  he  rolled  about,  wide  awake,  plans 
formed  in  his  mind  for  a  car  that  could  be  transformed 
into  a  dormitory,  in  which  there  would  be  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort  and  elegance.  His  dream  was  of  a 
palace-oar  built  and  furnished  for  continuous  and 
comfortable  travel  over  long  distances  whether  by  night 
or  by  day.     He  saw  no  reason  why  a  sleeping-coach 
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could  not  be  made  so  as  to  be  quickly  convertible  into  a 
day-coach.  Thus  a  palace-car  could  follow  a  train  clear 
to  its  destination  and  be  in  use  continuously  no  matter 
how  long  the  journey.  When  he  left  the  train  at  West- 
field  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  build  a  better  car 
than  the  one  he  had  just  occupied. 

The  longer  he  pondered  over  his  idea  the  more  enthu- 
siastic he  became  and  at  last  he  approached  a  number 
of  railroad  heads  on  the  subject.  But  he  got  pretty 
much  the  same  reception  from  these  hard-headed 
practical  men  as  many  other  inventors  had  received 
from  other  executives  or  financiers.  They  wouldn't 
listen  to  him — his  idea  was  considered  chimerical — 
visionary. 

But  he  steadily  persevered,  and  young  Pullman  at 
last  succeeded  in  getting  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad 
ofiicials  to  listen  to  him  as  he  unfolded  his  idea.  But 
the  cost  of  the  projected  car  shipwrecked  the  idea  for 
the  time  being.  The  Railroad's  plans  called  for  a  car 
costing  $3000.  Mr.  Pullman  objected,  urging  that 
$18,000  was  the  minimum  sum  required  for  the  sleep- 
ing-car he  had  in  view.  The  Railroad  told  him  he  had 
''taken  leave  of  his  senses,"  and  that  his  services  "would 
no  longer  be  required  so  long  as  his  brain  was  filled 
•with  such  insane  projects." 

However,  in  1859,  Mr.  Pullman  got  permission  from 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  to  remodel  two  of  their  passenger 
coaches  into  sleeping-cars.  While  these  cars  were  far 
below  Mr.  Pullman's  ideal  of  comfort  and  elegance, 
they  were,  when  placed  in  service,  far  in  advance  of  the 
then  existing  sleeping-cars,  and  before  long  created  a 
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demand.  Constant  travelers  on  the  railroads  for  long 
distances  found  their  services  indispensable. 

Mr.  Pullman  having  demonstrated  the  success  of  his 
idea — that  sleeping-cars  were  practicable  and  that  they 
would  pay,  went  to  Colorado  where  he  had  mining 
interests,  and  it  was  not  until  1863  that  he  returned  to 
Chicago  and  resumed  the  study  and  construction  of  a 
palace-car  nearer  his  ideal.  Obtaining  from  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  the  use  of  a  repair  shed  and  hiring  the 
most  skilled  workers,  in  a  year  he  had  completed  the 
first  Pullman  palace-car  at  a  cost  of  $18,000.  This 
sleeper  was  the  "Pioneer"  already  described. 

The  new  car  was  generally  called  "a  palace  on 
wheels."  In  the  country  districts  it  was  gaped  at  as  a 
great  curiosity,  crowds  rushing  to  the  depots  to  see  it. 
If  it  had  been  made  especially  for  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
or  some  Indian  nabob,  it  could'nt  have  attracted  more 
curiosity — and  condemnation  as  an  absurdity. 

But  though  a  vast  improvement  over  previous 
efforts,  it  still  fell  far  short  of  its  inventor's  ideals. 
Mr.  Pullman  was  a  believer  in  the  beautiful,  and  he 
was  a  pioneer  in  thinking  that  the  American  people 
would  pay  for  it  and  appreciate  it  and  respect  it  in  a 
public  vehicle  as  well  as  in  their  homes.  So,  nailing  his 
colors  to  the  mast,  in  this  respect,  he  said : 

"Only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  the  American 
citizen,"  and  went  on  planning  improved  sleeping-cars. 

His  next  car  cost  $24,000.  This  "huge  sum"  as  it 
was  thought,  frightened  the  railroads,  and  they  refused 
to  take  any  more  risk  building  such  new-fangled, 
extravagant  luxuries. 
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So  Mr.  Pnllman  offered  to  build,  furnish  and  run  the 
cars  at  his  own  expense  on  a  mileage  arrangement, 
which  arrangement  is  still  in  effect  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Pullman's  next  step  was  to  organize  The  Pull- 
man Company,  of  which  he  was  President  imtil  his 
death  in  1897.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Calumet,  nearly 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Pullman  in  1880 
established  his  works,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  model 
plant  and  model  town  of  the  site,  called  Pullman  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  Extensive  works  were  con- 
structed and  fitted  with  all  the  latest  and  best  machinery 
and  appliances.  Good  homes  for  workmen  were  built, 
for  Mr.  Pullman's  idea  was  that  where  every  home 
was  neat  and  tasteful,  better  and  more  profitable  work 
would  be  the  result. 

The  stores  in  the  town  of  Pullman  were  concentrated 
in  the  beautiful  glass-roofed  arcade  building;  a  hand- 
some market-house  was  built,  churches,  a  schoolhouse, 
a  library  and  a  theater.     There  was,  too,  a  savings-bank. 

In  fact  the  story  of  the  town  of  Pullman  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  building  of  the  first  Pullman  car. 
Its  outstanding  feature  was  structural  solidity  coupled 
with  beauty.  A  perfect  union  of  the  artistic  with  the 
useful.  Mr.  Pullman's  aim  was  philanthropy  made 
practical.  He  wanted  the  world  to  know  that  his  busi- 
ness was  based  on  humanity  combined  with  art,  music, 
culture,  self-respect,  refinement  and  temperance — for 
no  saloons  were  allowed  in  town. 

In  1911  the  Company  put  into  effect  a  pension 
plan  for  its  employees. 

As  the  business  of  manufacturing  Pullmans,   first 
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for  America,  and  then  for  many  foreign  countries  grew 
— as  it  did  by  leaps  and  bounds — the  town  of  Pullman 
grew,  until  its  population  reached  14,000  and  it  became 
at  last  a  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

In  1892,  when  Chicago  held  its  great  World's  Fair, 
Mr.  Pullman  speeded  up  work  at  his  plant  and  placed 
400  extra  Pullman  cars  in  service  to  accommodate  the 
hosts  of  visitors.     They  cost  $6,000,000. 

His  exhibit  at  the  Fair  consisted  of  six  of  the  finest 
palace-cars  ever  constructed :  the  "Ferdinand"  (com- 
bination sleeper),  "Isabella"  (library  and  observa- 
tion), "America"  (sleeper),  "La  Rabida"  (dining  car), 
"Santa  Maria"  (parlor  car)  and  the  "Marchena"  (smok- 
ing and  baggage  car). 

Thus,  from  the  "Pioneer,"  whose  weight  and  cost 
were  thought  preposterous,  gradually  evolved  the  solid 
vestibule  Pullman  trains  costing  more  than  $150,000 
and  averaging  above  a  tenth  of  a  mile  in  length.  The 
vestibule  system  was  put  into  operation  by  Mr.  Pull- 
man in  1887. 

In  1897,  there  was  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  a  train  of  Pullmans  that  rep- 
resented the  highest  achievement  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  machinery  of  travel.  Visitors  to  the 
exposition  poured  through  the  magnificently  appointed 
cars  with  wonder  and  delight.  It  was  still  regarded 
as  an  extravagance  by  some,  at  that  time,  but  Mr.  Pull- 
man's vision  went  far  beyond,  to  a  time  when  the  popu- 
lation and  prosperity  of  American  cities  had  so  in- 
creased that  the  American  idea  of  travel  had  become 
synonymous  with  luxurious  service.     He  foresaw  that 
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the  Pullman  car  solves  the  problem  of  speed,  safety, 
and  comfort,  the  slogan  of  a  time  when  railroad  com- 
petition was  based  on  its  improvement.  In  every  re- 
spect George  M.  Pullman  has  served  humanity  equally 
with  any  of  the  great  inventors  of  the  world's  history. 

One  who  remembers  him  describes  him  as  a  small, 
alert,  slender  little  man,  with  an  eager,  quick  moving 
manner,  a  quiet  genial  habit  of  gTceting  strangers. 
He  was  democratic  all  his  life.  When  he  had  built 
up  his  industry  from  small  capital  to  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $60,000,000  he  did  not  assume  the  imperialistic 
air  of  his  great  wealth.  He  never  changed.  In  the 
suite  of  executive  offices  in  Chicago,  long  after  the 
Pullman  car  had  become  an  Americanism  admired  and 
envied  by  the  whole  world,  he  was  always  accessible. 
Whether  it  was  another  millionaire,  like  himself,  or 
a  youngster  looking  for  a  job,  he  met  every  one  person- 
ally,  talked  with  them,  man  to  man.  He  never  outgrew 
the  habit  of  confidence,  of  definite  assurance  in  his 
own  judgment  of  men  or  machines.  Although  he  was 
without  mechanical  training,  except  the  inspirational 
faculties  that  are  the  gifted  part  of  great  inventors,  he 
never  neglected  the  details  of  his  workshops.  He  per- 
sonally directed  the  work  of  others  in  all  minute  details 
of  putting  the  ideas  he  originated  into  practical  use. 

He  must  have  lived  in  a  vision  of  larger  cities,  taller 
buildings,  a  higher  civilization  than  his  own  period. 
He  foresaw  the  present  generation  of  vast  crowds,  ac- 
cumulated in  huge  skyscrapers,  of  palatial  hotel  re- 
quirements, of  commonplace  extravagance.  The  de 
liLxe  train  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in 
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1897  was  attacked  for  its  expensive  and  ornate  luxury. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  men  went  to  bed  in  the  early 
Pullman  cars,  with  their  boots  on,  Mr.  Pullman  realized 
that  the  time  would  come  when  clean  sheets  in  a 
comfortable  berth  would  be  expected.  He  saw  that 
people  would  conform  their  habits  to  a  greater  elegance 
of  surroundings,  that  they  would  not  misuse  the  sleep- 
ing-car carpets  and  upholstery.  These  luxuries  have 
become  commercial  values  insistently  demanded,  will- 
ingly paid  for.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  twentieth 
century  American  temperament,  he  knew  that  nothing 
■was  too  good  for  it.  A  remarkable  pioneer,  because 
although  he  took  great  pride  in  what  men  considered 
impressive  vanity  of  expense  in  the  interior  fit- 
tings of  the  Pullman  cars,  he  did  not  overlook  the 
probable  development  of  fast  trains  to  cover  great  dis- 
tances, in  the  shortest  time.  This  involved  the  prac- 
tical vision  of  making  his  cars  safe.  He  elaborated 
this  idea,  with  painstaking  skill,  so  that  the  massive 
weight  and  strong  construction  of  the  Pullman  car 
has  saved  many  lives  in  railroad  disasters.  He  always 
kept  pace  with  the  great  expectations  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Most  of  the  railroads  found  it  desirable  to 
adapt  the  passenger  coaches  to  the  heavy  constructive 
plans  of  the  Pulhuan  car. 

Many  a  useful  dream  to  improve  the  burdens  of 
humanity  is  impractical  and  that  was  the  initial  criti- 
cism of  the  first  Pullman  car.  People  said  it  was 
wonderful,  but  it  wouldn't  pay.  It  was  too  sudden  a 
stride  into  the  vision  which  the  inventor  seemed  to 
have.     The  singular  fact  is  that  he  saw  far  more  clearly 
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than  any  one  else,  that  the  Pullman  car  would  pay. 
The  railroads  themselves  were  afraid  that  the  artistic 
surroundings  and  accessories  of  the  Pullman  car  would 
be  abused.  Men  would  expectorate  on  the  carpets, 
wipe  their  boots  on  the  upholstery,  and  refuse  to  pay 
for  these  restrictions  of  individual  liberty.  The  idea 
was  enormous.  The  railroads  had  overlooked  the 
artistic  progress,  the  creeping  culture  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can generation ;  Mr.  Pullman  had  not.  He  believed 
in  the  beautiful  earlier  than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
He  trusted  the  discretion  and  the  good  manners  of  the 
American  people  to  appreciate  the  national  compliment 
implied  in  the  splendor  of  the  Pullman  car. 

In  1867  the  Pullman  Company  was  organized  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  rose  to  a  capital  stock 
of  many,  many  millions,  with  thousands  of  stock- 
holders. 

When  Mr.  Pullman  died  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  the  eldest  son  of  the  President  whose 
body,  as  related,  was  carried  to  the  grave  in  the  first 
Pullman  palace-car  ever  built.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the 
Pullman  Company's  general  counsel.  He  is  now 
Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors, 

There  were  of  course  sleeping-cars  before  Pullman. 
But  they  were  as  crude  and  ineffective  as  were  the 
Chinese  cannon  4000  years  ago.  It  needed  the  energy, 
initiative  and  constimctive  skill  of  a  great  artificer  like 
Pullman  to  take  the  embryonic  idea  and  evolve  it  to 
its  present  unsurpassed  perfection. 

To-day  Pullmans  are  a  familiar  sight  in  every  country 
in  the  world  where  there  are  railroads,  even  in  China. 
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They  climb  the  Rockies  and  the  Himalayas — are  found 
thousands  of  feet  above  sea  levels. 

Pullmans  for  mountain  use  are  sometimes  so  small 
as  to  seem  toy-like,  for  they  must  be  built  to  fit  narrow- 
gauged  railroads — roads  with  a  track  only  three  feet 
or  less  wide,  such  as  parts  of  Colorado's  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  Railroad. 

But  wherever  found  they  are  the  acme  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  ever  moving  monuments  to  the  enterprise 
and  genius  of  'George  M.  Pullman. 
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ELIPHALET  EEMINGTON 

THE  BOY  WHO  MADE  A  WONDERFUL  GUN 

THIS  storj  is  about  the  second  Eliphalet  Eeming- 
ton,  the  boy  who  made  a  famous  gun,  and 
founded  a  new  American  industry. 

Eliphalet  senior,  his  father,  was  a  Connecticut 
Yankee  who  had  come  to  "York  State"  in  1800,  settling 
close  to  the  present  town  of  Ilion.  He  was  a  good 
farmer,  and  perhaps  better  mechanic.  His  farming 
prospered,  and  soon  he  owned  three  hundred  acres  of 
land,  including  part  of  what  to-day  is  called  ''Hion 
Gulph."  In  those  days  people  who  could  repair  farm 
tools  were  scarce,  so  Eliphalet  senior  set  up  a  forge 
and  blacksmith  shop,  and  his  son  helped  him  in  the 
smithy. 

Young  Eliphalet  was  a  typical  Yankee  boy.  Long, 
lank,  keen  and  dry  he  had  true  American  gumption  and 
inventiveness.  A  story  of  his  boyhood,  showing  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  runs  to  this  effect: 

The  family  had  planned  to  give  a  set  of  silver  spoons 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  about  to  be  married.  They 
couldn't  be  bought  anywhere  in  the  vicinity,  so  it  was 
decided  to  send  Eliphalet  to  Herkimer  with  silver  dol- 
lars to  have  them  made  into  spoons. 

When  he  came  back  he  still  had  the  dollars — and  no 
spoons ! 
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"Where  are  those  spoons  ?"  his  father  asked.  "What 
is  wrong  ?" 

"Nothing  wrong,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  "I  watched 
the  silversmith  make  spoons,  and  there's  nothing  very- 
hard  about  it.  So  I  thought  I'd  like  to  make  them 
myself." 

And  sure  enough  he  did  succeed  in  making  them, 
and  some  of  the  spoons  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Remington  family. 

He  had  the  true  Yankee  ingenuity — the  knack,  or 
genius,  of  making  things.  Anything  mechanical  he 
saw,  he  could  not  only  duplicate  but  improve  upon. 

Now  the  hills  round  about  the  Remington  home 
were  alive  with  game,  and  it  irked  Eliphalet  not  to  be 
able  to  bring  down  any  of  it  to  grace  the  family  table. 
He  had  no  gun ! 

•  •••»•• 

On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  1816,  Eliphalet,  then 
twenty-three,  and  his  father  were  working  busily  at 
their  forge  in  beautiful  Ilion  Gorge,  when  Eliphalet, 
jr.,  asked  his  father  for  money  to  buy  a  rifle.  His 
father,  for  sundry  and  good  reasons,  refused  to  give  him 
any. 

The  boy  brooded  over  the  matter,  and  at  last  his  firm 
jaws  set  tight.  "I'U  make  one  myself,"  he  resolved. 
And  he  started  in  to  collect  scrap  iron  on  his  own 
account.  Soon  he  had  all  he  wanted  and  then  began  the 
forging  process. 

The  forge  fire  hissed  and  roared  and  jewel-like 
sparks,  upleaping,  whisked  into  the  broad  flue  or  spat- 
tered about  on  the  dusty  smithy  floor  to  die  among  the 
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litter  of  scrap  iron  and  old  horseshoes,  while  the  red  fire 
tongues  stirred  a  thousand  shadows  in  the  old  log  build- 
ing and  caused  them  to  begin  a  weird  dance.  Also  they 
lit  up  the  face  and  form  of  the  forge  tender ;  the  tall  boy 
still  in  his  early  twenties,  who  pumped  the  bellows  with 
one  hand  while  with  ungainly  tongs  he  turned  and 
turned  and  turned  a  long,  rough  bar  of  steel,  thrust  deep 
into  the  fiery  heart  of  the  furnace. 

Anon  the  bar  showed  a  dull  red,  then  orange  and 
presently  the  glowing  white  of  intense  heat.  Then 
with  a  dexterous  stroke  the  young  smith  clamped  the 
long  tongs  firmly  about  it  and  drawing  it  swiftly  from 
the  fire  strode  toward  the  anvil.  Here  with  the  aid  of  a 
cup-shaped  hammer  he  began  to  work  it  into  a  tapering 
rod  nearly  six  feet  long.  Slowly  and  carefully  he 
labored,  sighting  along  its  shaping  sides  with  practiced 
eye  after  every  stroke  or  two,  for  he  was  an  experienced 
hand  at  the  anvil  though  but  a  youngster.  Six  times 
that  evening  did  he  heat  the  steel  in  the  furnace  and 
bring  it  forth  to  work  upon  it  until  it  cooled  to  a  dull 
red  and  grew  difficult  to  handle.  And  always  he 
worked  with  an  earnestness  and  an  eagerness  that 
bespoke  a  vital  interest. 

In  truth  Eliphalet  Remington,  of  Ilion  Gorge,  was 
mightily  interested  in  that  bar  of  steel,  for  upon  its 
proper  shape  and  proportion  depended  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  rifle.  Night  after  night  for  weeks  past  he 
had  spent  hours  at  the  forge  welding  scrap  iron  into 
that  long  heavy  bar  that  was  to  become  a  rifle  barrel. 
But  that  part  of  his  task  was  almost  finished  now,  for 
as  it  began  to  cool  after  the  sixth  heating,  he  remarked 
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to  no  one  in  particular,  "There,  I  guess  I've  worked  it 
about  as  smooth  and  as  true  as  I  can.  I  don't  believe 
father  could  do  any  better.  Now  she's  ready  for  bor- 
ing." Then  he  plunged  the  bar  into  the  tub  of  water 
near-by  and  waited  a  moment  while  the  hot  iron  hissed 
and  steamed. 

As  soon  as  it  was  cool  he  brought  it  forth  again  and 
rubbed  his  hands  over  its  smooth  surface. 

"It  won't  need  much  polishing,  I've  worked  it  so  fine, 
and — and — say,  it  ought  to  make  a  bully  gun;  better 
than  anything  around  the  Gorge,  here.  Just  you 
watch ;  just  keep  an  eye  out  for  me  when  she's  all  made. 
Bet  I'll  be  able  to  pick  the  head  off  a  turkey  at  fifty 
yards  with  her,  or  drop  a  deer  at  a  hundred.  I'm  going 
to  take  it  to  Utica  to-morrow  and  have  it  bored  and 
rifled,  I  am.  It's  fifteen  miles  there  and  fifteen  miles 
back,  but  I  don't  mind.  It's  worth  it  to  me.  I'll  start 
before  daylight." 

The  next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and  early,  for  the 
nearest  gunsmith  was  fifteen  miles  away,  in  Utica,  and 
the  plucky  boy  had  to  walk  all  the  way.  The  gunsmith 
took  a  liking  to  the  tall  earnest  youth,  for  the  gun-bar- 
rel he  had  fabricated  was  a  good  one.  So,  after  rifling 
it,  he  fitted  it  with  a  lock. 

Young  Remington  tramped  back  home,  carrying  his 
precious  burden,  and  after  fitting  the  wooden  stock  he 
had  made  to  his  handiwork,  the  weapon  was  complete 
and  ready  for  use. 

And  this  is  how  the  first  "Remington  rifle"  came  into 
being.  It  was  of  course,  a  muzzle-loader.  The 
powder,  poured  from  a  horn,  was  tightly  rammed  home 
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with  a  long  hickory  ramrod,  raw  sheep's  wool  being 
used  for  wadding,  then  the  bullet  was  rammed  in.  A 
spark  from  the  flintlock,  as  the  trigger  was  pulled,  fired 
the  gun. 

It  turned  out,  on  testing,  to  be  a  surprisingly  good 
one,  and  soon  the  family  larder  began  to  receive  many 
samples  of  its  accurate  shooting  in  the  way  of  venison, 
partridges,  rabbits,  etc. 

Neighbors  began  to  get  wind  of  young  liemington's 
exploits  with  the  wonderful  gun  he  had  made  and  many 
of  them  tried  it  and  wanted  one  like  it.  Needless  to 
say  the  shrewd  young  gunsmith  grasped  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  soon  the  Remington  forge  at  Ilion  was 
working  "overtime"  to  supply  the  brisk  demand  that 
sprang  up. 

And  frightfully  hard  work  it  was,  too,  for  several 
times  a  week  the  stalwart  youth,  carrying  a  load  of  gun- 
barrels  on  his  back,  had  to  tramp  to  Utica  to  have  them 
rifled  and  finished,  bringing  back  the  load  he  had  left 
there  on  a  previous  trip.  A  thirty-mile  tramp  there  and 
back !  How  his  shoulders  must  have  ached !  But 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  before  long 
young  Remington  had  invented  machinery  to  do  his  own 
rifling  and  finishing. 

A  growing  business  needs  room  and  power.  So  late 
in  the  same  year,  1816,  the  Remingtons,  father  and  son, 
went  higher  up  the  creek  and  built  a  new  shop,  three 
miles  from  the  homestead,  at  Ilion  Gulph,  part  of  the 
father's  farm.  Here  the  forge  became  a  complete  gun 
factory,  buying  scrap  metal  and  turning  out  the  finished 
product — shotguns  as  well  as  rifles. 
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The  starting  of  this  new  forge  marked  the  real 
beginning  of  the  plant  and  industry  whose  centennial 
was  celebrated  in  1916.  In  its  early  years,  as  well  as 
guns,  the  factory  made  a  variety  of  things  needed  in  the 
neighborhood — crowbars,  picks,  farm  tools,  etc.  The 
power  was  taken  from  a  near-by  creek,  and  the  first 
grindstones  for  smoothing  the  welded  edges  in  gun 
barrels  were  of  red  sandstone  cut  from  a  ledge  up  the 
gorge. 

Pather  and  son,  working  together,  thus  created  a 
brand  new  American  industry.  They  put  brains  as 
well  as  metal  in  their  guns,  and  Remington  arms 
shortly  obtained  more  than  local  fame. 

By  1828,  in  which  year  Eliphalet  Remington, 
senior,  was  killed  by  an  accident,  the  business  had  out- 
grown the  little  shop  by  the  brook,  and  located  on  a 
large  farm  on  the  Erie  Canal.  The  present  huge 
plant  stands  on  this  ground  bought  by  the  Remingtons 
nearly  a  century  ago.  There  was  no  town  there  then, 
only  a  country  "corners." 

Here  the  boy — now  a  big,  strong  man — who  had 
made  the  first  Remington  rifle  and  given  the  tremen- 
dous impulse  to  the  business,  built  a  house  to  live  in 
and  a  wooden  shop  for  his  machinery.  The  business 
grew  and  grew,  and  an  additional  building  was  erected 
by  young  Remington.  Known  as  the  "Stone  Porge" 
it  was  equipped  with  trip-hammers  specially  for  weld- 
ing and  forging  gun  barrels. 

Still  the  business  prospered  and  expanded,  orders 
at  last  coming  from  far-away  points.  Remington  then 
began  to  ship  his  goods  via  the  Erie  Canal.     The  pack- 
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ages,  usually  small  ones,  were  conveyed  to  the  canal 
bridge,  a  board  lifted  from  the  floor,  and  the  goods 
dropped  onto  a  boat  as  it  passed  underneath.  No  bill 
of  lading  was  used.  Eemington  jotted  down  the  name 
of  the  boat  and  told  his  customer  by  mail  what  boat 
had  his  shipment,  so  that  he  could  look  out  for  it  when 
it   came  along. 

These  were  rough  and  ready  times,  long  before  in- 
vention became  a  factory  process  carried  on  by  a  re- 
search department  full  of  mechanical  engineers  and 
inventors.  So,  as  his  business  grew,  Eemington  had 
to  do  some  inventing  himself.  He  managed,  for  ex- 
ample, by  adapting  machinery,  to  forge  and  weld  his 
gun  barrels,  and  other  parts,  with  such  precision  as 
to  be  able  to  keep  parts  in  stock  for  his  customers. 
Any  broken  or  defective  part  could  in  this  way  be 
immediately  replaced.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
interchangeability. 

Eemington,  though  an  inventor  himself,  gave  a 
warm  welcome  to  other  inventors  that  came  his  way, 
and  Ilion  became  a  Mecca,  or  place  of  pilgrimage, 
for  men  with  ideas.  They  came  from  everywhere 
with  models,  drawings,  or  nothing  but  the  idea,  and 
Eemington  listened  to  all  of  them,  and  put  his  money, 
time  and  skilled  mechanics  to  work  developing  the 
new  idea  or  invention. 

Not  all  of  these  were  commercially  successful, 
but  the  effort  was  indicative  of  Eliphalet  Eemington's 
progressive  spirit.  "Excelsior !"  the  motto  of  his 
State,  was  surely  his  own  guiding  star.  Under  the 
strong  impulse  of  Eemington's   initiative   and   wide- 
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awakeness,  by  1839  the  business  had  become  prosper- 
ous and  Remington  fire-arms  famous. 

In  1845,  Remington  got  his  first  government  con- 
tract, when  he  took  over  from  a  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, firm,  a  Mexican  War  contract  together  vt^ith 
the  machinery  which  had  been  specially  constructed 
for  the  job.  Uncle  Sam  wanted  several  thousand  of 
Jencks'  newly  invented  carbines,  in  a  great  hurry,  as 
war  with  Mexico  was  imminent,  and  Remington,  by 
adding  to  his  power  and  erecting  the  building  now 
known  as  the  "Old  Armory,"  turned  the  guns  out  in 
record  time. 

From  1850  on  the  art  of  gun-making  showed  a  great 
improvement.  The  old  lap-welded  barrel  gave  way 
to  the  barrel  drilled  from  solid  steel.  This  feat  was 
accomplished  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  the 
Remington  plant  in  making  Harper's  Ferry  muskets. 
Followed  soon  the  drilling  of  small-bore  barrels  from 
solid  steel,  double-barreled  shotguns  from  one  piece  of 
steel  and  the  drilling  of  fluid  steel  and  nickel  steel 
barrels.  Even  three-barrel  enns  were  drilled  from 
solid  steel. 

All  these  feats  were  first  done  in  America  at  Uion, 
New  York,  and  the  Remington  plant  fast  got  a  repu- 
tation for  being  able  to  turn  out  "anything  from  a 
needle  to  an  ironclad"  in  the  shape  of  a  gun.  In  fact 
a  customer  came  along  who  wanted  barrels  with  nine 
bores  in  a  solid  piece  of  steel ! 

Then  the  plant  began  making  revolvers  of  new  and 
improved    pattern,    including    the    first    self-cocking. 
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The  revolver  principle  was  then  applied  to  a  cylinder 
rifle,   and  then  came  the  first  breech-loader. 

All  these  developments  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
improving  and  enlarging  the  plant.  In  1856  Elipha- 
let  took  his  three  sons — Philo,  Samuel  and  Eliphalet 
III — into  partnership,  the  firm  becoming  E.  Reming' 
ton  &  Sons.  Then  Eort  Sumpter  was  fired  upon — and 
the  Civil  War  began. 

The  Government  relied  upon  Kemington  to  help 
them  out  of  their  dilemma  of  "unpreparedness,"  and 
the  first  contract  for  5000  Harper's  Ferry  rifles  took 
two  years  to  complete.  Many  other  Government 
orders  followed,  some,  necessitating  changes  in  weap- 
ons, being  turned  out  in  two  weeks,  every  man  and 
boy  taking  a  hand. 

In  1863  the  Remington  breech-loading  rifle  was 
perfected  and  10,000  made  for  the  Government. 
This  doomed  the  old  muzzle-loader  to  extinction.  Noth- 
ing could  be  quicker  or  handier  than  breech-loaders. 

The  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  ends  the  story  of 
the  boy  who  made  the  first  Remington  rifle,  for  on 
August  12,  1861,  he  succumbed  under  the  terrific 
strain,  and  the  business  and  its  management  fell  to  his 
three  sons. 

Inventions  and  improvements  followed  fast,  and 
soon  the  Remingtons  were  selling  their  guns  to  most 
of  the  foreign  governments  as  well  as  their  own. 

Then  came  a  calm,  and,  sooner  than  close  the  plant 
and  throw  their  small  army  of  employees  out  of  work, 
the  sons  took  up  inventions  of  peace,  Philo  buying  out 
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the  first  commercially  successful  typewriter.  Then 
sewing-machines  and  farm  implements  were  added, 
but  of  course  there  was  no  let  up  in  the  experiments 
and  attempts  to  make  better  types  of  fire-arms,  of 
which  the  repeater  was  one  result. 

The  Remingtons  did  much,  too,  to  develop  printing 
machinery  and  were  among  the  first  experimenters  in 
electric  lighting  and  power.  In  the  seventies  they 
began  to  make  cartridges. 

In  fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  list  of  the  activities  of 
this  great  plant.  Everything  imaginable  was  made 
there — from  tiny  surgical  instruments  to  battery  guns 
and  fire-engines.  Illustrated  catalogs  in  many  lan- 
guages, including  Chinese,  were  issued  yearly  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

How  rule-of-thumb  methods  in  gun-making  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  scientific  methods  and  accur- 
acy is  an  interesting  story,  but  too  long  to  go  into 
detail  here.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in 
gauging  Remington  rifles  or  shotguns  more  than  500 
gauges  are  used ;  forty-nine  on  the  guard ;  forty-six 
on  the  receiver;  thirty  on  the  breech-lock,  and  so  on. 

Some  of  these  gauges  are  marvels  of  delicacy.  One 
machine  will  not  only  make  pieasurements  to  one 
twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch  but  it  is  actually  sensi- 
tive to  differences  of  a  one  hundred  thousandth  of  an 
inch.  So  minute  a  dimension  is  even  beyond  the 
range  of  the  most  powerful  telescope,  yet  this  piece  of 
mechanism  readily  detects  it! 

Imagine,  too,  a  bore-drilling  machine  that  shaves  off 
in  the  final  reaming  %oooths  of  an  inch ! 
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This  exquisite  painstaking,  ensuring  absolute  accur- 
acy and  precision,  is  carried  out  in  every  detail  of 
manufacture,  and  it  was  Eliphalet  Remington's  pro- 
gressive spirit  that  made  it  possible  and  gave  Yankee 
guns  their  supremacy. 

So,  from  the  desire  of  a  boy  for  a  gun,  grew  up  in 
New  York  State  one  of  America's  greatest  industries. 

The  industrious  and  ingenius  Eliphalet  little 
dreamed  while  so  laboriously  fashioning  his  gun,  what 
a  mighty  oak  from  the  acorn  would  grow. 

His  sou  Eliphalet  III,  America's  oldest  living  in- 
ventor, is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and  mentally  alert 
though  close  to  a  hundred  years  old. 
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JULIUS  ROSENWALD 

THE  HEAD  OF  THE  WOKLD'S  GREATEST 
MAIL-ORDER  BUSINESS 

MANY  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  ever 
lived  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  love  and 
veneration  of  their  mothers.  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  among  America's  most  successful  business  men, 
displayed  his  filial  respect  and  devotion  from  an  early 
age.  He  counts  as  the  biggest  day  of  his  life,  a  day 
that  came  along  one  summer  when  he  was  clerking  in 
a  store — ^his  first  job. 

In  his  own  words:  "I  made  my  first  investment 
along  toward  autumn  that  year.  My  brother  was 
associated  with  me  in  the  undertaking.  I  had  $20 
saved  from  my  wages  as  a  clerk  and  he  had  about  the 
same  amount. 

"We  bought  a  china  tea  set  for  our  mother  on  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  her  marriage — had  it  un- 
packed and  spread  out  when  she  came  down  to  break- 
fast.    That  was  a  hig  day  for  us  hoys!" 

When  he  became  a  man  and  was  counting  his  wealth 
by  millions,  his  love  and  respect  for  his  mother  were 
even  greater,  and  when  she  came  down  to  the  ofiice — 
as  she  did  once  in  a  while — to  see  Julius,  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world  of  its  kind  had  to  stop,  so  far 
as  its  president  was  concerned.  His  mother  first — 
business  afterwards,  was  his  rule.     And  later  on  he 
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never  failed  to  visit  lier  every  morning  before  coming 
down  to  the  "Big  store."  This  practice  he  continued 
up  to  the  day  of  her  recent  death. 

With  sales  close  to  a  quarter  billion  dollars  a  year, 
which  Mr.  Eosenwald  calls  "a  small  drop  in  a  big 
bucket,"  the  vast  business  of  selling  goods  by  mail 
which  he  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  founding  and 
building  up  is  still  increasing,  still  expanding.  But, 
notwithstanding,  he  declares  that  mail-order  houses 
can  never  monopolize  the  retail  trade  of  the  United 
States,  though  they  can  stabilize  it  as  to  prices  and 
improve  it  as  to  service. 

If  the  laws  of  good  business  are  followed,  there  is 
room  for  all,  and  monopoly  is  impossible,  is  his  view. 

The  boy  who  lived  to  be  president  of  this  giant 
business  and  distribute  some  of  his  millions  to  philan- 
thropy was  born  on  August  12,  1862,  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  on  ninth  street  where  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
lived.  His  parents,  not  long  afterwards,  took  a  house 
directly  opposite  the  Lincoln  homestead,  where  they 
lived  from  1860  to  1886. 

Julius  attended  public  schools  and  while  a  youth 
earned  money  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  He  peddled  chro- 
mos,  carried  bags  and  packages,  delivered  newspapers, 
and  once,  when  the  Lincoln  Monument  was  dedicated, 
sold  a  pamphlet  "life"  of  the  President,  making  $2.50. 
General  Grant,  who  was  there  on  the  occasion  and  wore 
yellow  kid  gloves  greatly  fascinated  the  youngster. 
He  loved  a  hero,  and,  in  addition,  the  General  was  the 
very  first  man  he  had  ever  seen  wearing  gloves. 

But  Julius  was  fast  gi-owing  up,  and  something  to 
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do  for  a  living  more  dignified  was  necessary.  So  for 
a  whole  summer  he  clerked  in  a  store  where  everything 
was  either  forty-nine  or  ninety-nine  cents  in  price. 
This  is  where  he  got  his  first  experience  in  selling 
goods  over  a  counter,  his  first  lessons  in  salesmanship. 

But  the  time  had  come — for  he  was  now  sixteen — 
for  him  to  leave  home,  as  most  boys  do,  and  seek  his 
fortune  out  in  the  world.  So  to  New  York  he  went, 
from  Springfield,  and  in  the  metropolis  a  maternal 
uncle  gave  him  work — humble  but  honest. 

He  soon  graduated  from  sweeping  store  and  running 
errands,  securing  a  clerkship  in  a  wholesale  clothing 
house,  which  restricted  its  business  to  summer  clothing 
— alpaca  coats,  duck  vests,  seersucker  suits.  The 
young  man  soon  developed  shrewdness,  and,  above  all, 
kept  his  eyes  open  and  his  ears  alert.  One  day  he 
heard  the  members  of  the  firm  boasting  of  the  large 
number  of  orders  by  mail  they  had  received  that  day. 
Young  Julius  turned  this  information  to  good  ad- 
vantage, and  succeeded  in  getting  his  father  to  put  up 
the  money  to  start  him  in  a  similar  line  of  business  in 
Chicago,  which  they  decided  was  the  likeliest  location, 
for  such  a  business  did  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
tried  there. 

So,  with  a  cousin  as  a  partner,  Julius  leased  a  loft 
in  the  Farwell  Building,  and  started  in  modestly  to 
manufacture  thin  clothing.  By  spring  they  had  a 
big  enough  stock  to  initiate  a  selling  campaign. 
Julius  was  twenty-three  when  he  thus  embarked  in 
business  for  himself. 

The  firm  did  well,  but  the  real  turning  point  in 
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Julius  Roseuwald's  life  came  nine  years  later  when  he 
met  Richard  W.  Sears. 

Sears  had  begun  his  career  as  a  telegraph  operator, 
and,  in  his  spare  time,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
letters  up  and  down  the  line  over  the  wires  to  his  ac- 
quaintances. In  this  way  he  gained  great  facility  in 
letter-writing,  laying  the  foundation  for  a  mail-order 
business  he  later  started  in  Minneapolis^ — selling 
watches  by  mail  by  means  of  letters  and  circulars  he 
wrote  himself. 

Moving  to  Chicago  Sears  was  even  more  successful, 
and,  when  only  twenty-five,  was  offered  $125,000  for 
his  business,  on  the  understanding  that  he  wouldn't, 
for  three  years,  sell  watches  again  under  his  own  name. 

He  sold  out  at  this  price,  and,  after  a  vacation, 
returned  to  Minneapolis  where  he  and  Roebuck,  who 
had  been  in  his  employ  as  a  jeweler,  formed  the  firm  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Strange  to  say  Roebuck  was 
never  at  any  time  anything  else  but  an  employee  on  a 
salary — never  a  partner  or  shareholder  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

In  1895  Sears  returned  to  Chicago.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  sold  watches  and  jewelry  only  by  mail ; 
but  after  meeting  Rosenwald,  clothing  was  added,  for 
Rosenwald  and  his  brother-in-law  were  admitted  as 
partners.  He  valued  his  business  at  $140,000. 
Rosenwald  and  his  brother-in-law  paid  him  $35,000 
apiece — and  the  three  were  partners.  Later  the  com- 
pany was  turned  into  a  corporation  with  Sears  as 
president,  Rosenwald  vice-president  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Sears  retired  in  1908,  since  when  Mr.  Rosen- 
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wald  has  been  president  of  this  now  gigantic  concern. 
Mr.  Sears  died  in  1910  a  very  wealthy  man.  Modest 
and  lovable,  he  was,  in  Mr.  Rosenwald's  opinion, 
"of  great  service  to  the  American  people,  bringing 
manufacturers  and  consumers  together  and  saving  the 
latter  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars," 

In  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  Sears  mail-order  busi- 
ness increased  to  enormous  proportions.  The  net 
sales  for  the  year  1920,  for  example,  were  in  round 
numbers  $233,000,000.  During  this  year  $7,757,216 
were   paid   out    in    dividends. 

"Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,"  and  so  this 
giant  business,  with  branches  as  far  as  Seattle,  grew 
from  the  paltry  savings  of  a  telegraph  operator,  aug- 
mented later  on  by  Julius  Rosenwald's  small  savings 
and  big  brain. 

Originally  selling  watches  only  by  mail,  to-day  the 
house  sells  everything  by  mail  from  pins  to  encyclo- 
pedias, from  books  toi  bungalows.  Their  sales  of 
"Encyclopedia  Britannica"  in  one  year  exceeded  $5,- 
000,000.  Sometimes  as  many  as  200,000  letters  con- 
taining orders  are  delivered  to  the  company  in  one  day. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Rosenwald's  entry  into  the  Sears 
company,  he  resolved  to  raise  its  standards  of  doing 
business,  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  initiated  was 
the  "your-money-back-if-not-satisfied"  policy.  Once 
this  became  thoroughly  well-known,  business  boomed 
at  a  great  rate,  and  the  effect  all  around  was  beneficial. 
For  one  thing  it  made  manufacturers  more  careful. 
If  their  goods  were  poor,  they  knew  one  place  where 
they  were  dead  sure  to  come  back  from.     In  this  way 
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the  Sears  concern  succeeded  in  getting  goods  above  the 
average,  better  than  their  easy-going  competitors  got. 

But  Mr.  Rosenwald  modestly  disclaims  any  credit 
for  the  better  business  methods  that  built  up  this  super- 
successful  business.  He  seized  an  opportunity  and  the 
business  expanded,  is  the  way  he  puts  it. 

A  few  years  ago  when  he  celebrated  his  fiftieth 
birthday  Mr.  Rosenwald  distributed  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars,  for  he  thinks  it  "a  crime  for 
a  man  to  pile  up  money  after  he  has  enough  for  him- 
self and  family."  The  money  went  to  universities, 
institutes  and  rural  schools  for  Negroes,  Jewish  chari- 
ties, Y.  M.  C.  A's,  etc.,  together  with  a  million  dollars 
additional,  in  1917,  for  Jewish  relief  abroad. 

In  1916  when,  during  the  War,  a  big  capable  busi- 
ness genius  to  buy  supplies  for  our  armies  and  navies 
was  needed  by  our  Government,  President  Wilson 
turned  to  Julius  Rosenwald  as  the  only  man  in  the 
country  for  such  a  colossal  task,  and  he  appointed  him 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defence  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Supplies. 

In  1918  Mr.  Rosenwald  went  to  France  for  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  a  Special  Mission.  In  1919  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Second  Industrial   Conference. 

Mr.  Rosenwald's  philanthropy  knows  no  race  or 
religion.  His  charities  are  not  confined  to  his  own 
faith.  In  the  past  few  years  he  has  built  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  hundred  schools  in  poor  communi- 
ties in  the  Southern  States.  He  has  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  Negro,  and  is  a  supporter  and  trustee 
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of  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  other  worthy  organizations 
of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Rosenwald  is  a  fine  type  of  the  progressive 
American  business  man — the  kind  of  man  with  courage 
and  energy  to  sail  unchartered  mercantile  seas  and  ini- 
tiate new    and   better   business    standards. 

He  has  been  especially  broad-minded  and  liberal 
with  his  many  thousands  of  employees,  for  whom,  with 
characteristic  financial  acumen,  he  has  inaugurated  a 
system  of  savings  and  profit-sharing  by  which  the 
employee  at  the  end  of  each  year  gets  back  two  dollars 
for  one.  In  other  words  for  each  dollar  deducted 
weekly  from  his  wages  for  the  savings  fund  he  gets 
back  two  at  the  year's  end. 

This  opportunity — which  is  of  course  optional,  no 
employee  being  compelled  to  take  it — makes  every 
man,  girl  and  boy  in  the  corporation  a  partner — a 
sharer  in  the  profits. 

In  addition  there  are  many  social-welfare  features, 
and,  in  every  way,  the  employee  is  taken  good  care  of. 

In  fact  the  whole  of  this  great  business  is  conducted 
on  progressive,  scientific  lines,  for  which  Mr.  Julius 
Eosenwald,   its  head,   is  largely   responsible. 

The  youth  who  once  peddled  chromos  in  Lincoln's 
old  home  town  is  now  one  of  America's  foremost  busi- 
ness men. 
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A:N'  ALADDIi^  OF  THEATERS 

A  THEATRICAL  manager  and  producer,  all  in 
the  day's  work,  comes  into  almost  constant  con- 
tact with  actors,  actresses,  chorus  girls,  show 
girls,  chorus  men,  supers,  playwrights,  would-be  play- 
wrights, scene  painters,  scene  shifters,  carpenters, 
electricians,  billboard  men,  wardrobe  women,  costu- 
mers,  vocalists,  musicians,  and  applicants  for  jobs  of 
all  sorts,  from  ''leading  man"  to  usher,  together  with 
an  endless  succession  of  cranks  and  theatrical  flotsam 
and  jetsam  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

So  if  a  manager  ever  hopes  to  have  a  minute  left  to 
do  some  work,  he  must  keep  his  door  tightly  locked. 
Once  in  a  while,  though,  somebody  succeeds  in  break- 
ing in. 

Lee  Shubert,  the  world's  youngest  and  greatest 
theatrical  manager,  is  one  of  the  most  "called  on"  men 
by  stage  aspirants,  and  he  once  told  a  story  to  illus- 
trate a  remark  that  Russell  Sage  once  made:  that  the 
secret  of  business  success  rested  in  a  large  degree  on  a 
man's  ability  to  invent  and  devise  "business  skeleton 
keys"  that  would  throw  open  the  closed  office  doors 
that  stood  in  his  path. 

"It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  theatrical  season," 
related    Mr.    Shubert,    "and    I   was   being   constantly 
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bothered  bj  actors  who  wished  positions  in  the  new 
companies  I  was  putting  out.  Of  course,  the  great 
majority  of  applicants  were  not  able  to  get  past  the 
outer  office;  but  that  did  not  keep  them  from  lying  in 
wait  for  me. 

"There  was  one  actress  who  refused  to  be  dismissed ; 
who  insisted  that  she  must  have  a  part  in  *He  Came 
From  Milwaukee'  which  I  was  then  putting  on;  who 
told  one  of  my  assistants  who  had  rejected  her  appli- 
cation that  she  would  enlist  me  in  her  behalf.  'But' 
said  my  assistant,  'you  can't  see  Mr.  Shubert.  He's 
too  busy.' 

"  'Oh,  yes,  I  can,'  placidly  announced  the  lady.  And 
she  forthwith  began  her  crafty  attack  on  the  closed 
office  door. 

"You  understand,  I  knew  nothing  about  the  actress' 
intention  to  beard  me  in  my  den,  as  it  were,  and  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  scheme  she  was  up  to. 

"Four  days  after  her  threat  to  my  assistant,  a  card 
was  brought  in  to  me.  I  glanced  at  it  and  saw  the 
name  of  Miss  Louise  Gunning,  one  of  the  stars  under 
my  management,  and  I  told  the  girl  who  handed  me 
the  card  to  show  her  in  at  once.  The  door  opened, 
and  in  came  the  actress  who  was  looking  for  the  posi- 
tion in  'He  Came  From  Milwaukee.' 

"Before  I  had  a  chance  to  express  my  astonishment, 
the  actress  (who  was  of  decidedly  third-rate  histronic 
and  vocal  caliber)  babbled  forth,  'You  must  forgive 
me,  Mr.  Shubert ;  but  I  simply  had  to  see  you  person- 
ally to  get  a  part  in  the  new  Bernard  play,  so  I 
indulged   in   the   mean   trick   of   having   some    cards 
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engraved  in  a  hurry  with  Miss  Gunning's  name  on 
them.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  one  of  her  cards;  but 
couldn't.  I  knew  one  of  your  star's  cards  would  get 
me  into  your  office.  Of  course,  I  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  office  boy  who  took  my  card  would  know  I 
wasn't  Miss  Gunning;  so  I  handed  him  my  own  card 
first.  When  I  saw  him  glance  at  it  and  read  my  name 
and  start  to  take  it  to  you,  I  said  to  him,  'Oh,  just  a 
second  dear.  That  card  is  soiled.  Take  this  clean 
one.'  He  did,  and,  as  was  quite  natural  and  as  I 
figured  out,  never  glanced  at  the  second  card  bearing 
Miss  Gunning's  name,  which  I  substituted  for  my  own 
card  that  I  had  originally  handed  to  him.' 

"When  the  visitor  stopped  to  catch  her  breath — 
giving  me  time  to  catch  my  own — I  made  bold  to  tell 
her  that  while  I  admired  the  ingeniousness  of  her 
method,  I  could  offer  her  nothing  in  the  cast  I  was 
assembling.  And  1  also  repeated  to  her  the  remark 
of  Eussell  Sage,  qualifying  the  same,  however,  with 
the  polite  suggestion  that  the  so-called  Key  of  Success 
was  never  made  of  brass  alone." 

Lee  Shubert,  who  was  bom  in  1875,  developed  an 
instinct  for  the  theater  while  he  was  a  very  small  boy. 
He  didn't  miss  many  of  the  shows  that  came  to  his 
home  town,  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  in  this  way  he 
unconsciously  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future 
career.  He  absorbed  dramatic  principles  as  well  as 
all  sorts  of  practical  ideas  of  stage-craft,  and  doubtless 
got  correct  lines  on  the  public's  taste  in  plays  and 
stellar   beauty. 

As  a  result  of  his  youthful  devotion  to  the  Thespian 
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Art  we  find  Lee,  while  still  in  his  'teens,  with  his 
brother  the  late  Sam  Shubert,  managing  small  theatri- 
cal companies  on  tour,  presenting  comedies  written  bv 
Charles  H.  Hoyt,  Syracuse  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  J)ramaiiG  News. 

Then,  becoming  bolder,  the  youthful  impresarios 
leased  the  Bastable  Theater  in  Syracuse,  and  organ- 
ized a  stock  company.  Everything  went  along  smoothly 
and  successfully,  and  the  brothers'  reputation  as  man- 
agers began  to  attract  the  attention  of  Manhattan 
amusement  magnates. 

Very  soon  the  great  theatrical  center  of  the  nation, 
New  York,  claimed  them,  when  Lee,  with  his  brother 
Sam,  obtained  control  of  the  Herald  Square  Theater. 
This  was  in  April,  1900,  during  the  run  of  "Quo 
Vadis,"  when  Lee  was  only  twenty-five.  That  was 
the  first  foothold  of  the  Shubert  Brothers  on  Broad- 
way, and  the  beginning  of  their  strenuous  struggles  to 
retain  a  place  there. 

As  the  time  went  on  they  acquired  better  houses  or 
built  new  ones  in  such  places  as  Boston,  Kansas  City, 
New  Haven  and  Philadelphia.  They  couldn't  do  this 
without  running  into  a  fight.  When  they  took  over 
the  Casino  Theater,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  theatrical 
situation  in  New  York,  it  was  barricaded  against  Sam, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  refused  admittance. 

Sam  was  killed  in  1905  in  a  railroad  accident  and 
Lee  continued  the  business  with  his  younger  brother 
Joe.  Later  when  they  became  lessees  of  the  old  and 
historic  Daly's  Theater  in  New  York,  they  hung  a 
portrait  in  oils  of  Sam,  their  genius  brother  whose 
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aims  and  ideals  they  were  endeavoring  to  follow,  in 
an  inner  lobby. 

By  1910,  before  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Lee 
Shubert,  within  six  years,  had  built  not  less  than 
thirty  theaters  and  was  controlling  the  destinies  of  as 
many  stars,  among  them  some  of  America's  foremost 
actors  and  actresses. 

Only  a  tireless  worker  and  hard  fighter  could  have 
accomplished  such  wonders  in  such  a  brief  period  and 
this  is  the  kind  of  toiler  this  small,  wiry,  dark  and 
very  alert  young  man  is. 

"Success,"  he  once  said,  "is  strictly  a  thing  of  en- 
ergy and  hours." 

"Enough  energy  and  enough  hours  and  you  may 
shake  hands  with  success." 

"You've  got  to  keep  at  both  to  reach  her.  You've  got 
to  keep  at  both  to  keep  her.  You've  got  to  work  harder 
to  keep  her  than  to  reach  her." 

This  is  why  Lee  Shubert  works  all  day  and  far 
into  the  night.  He  even  works  while  he  eats,  and  in 
spare  moments  reads  plays — which  is  not  considered 
a  relaxation  in  an  office  that  is  continually  occupied 
with  productions.  His  work  is  not  only  his  natural 
occupation;  it  is  also  his  pleasure  and  his  main  rec- 
reation. He  is  so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  has  no  time 
for  vacations.  His  attention,  outside  his  own  office, 
is  directed  upon  a  hundred  and  one  artistic  and  finan- 
cial enterprises.  There  are  large  real  estate  ventures 
to  attend  to;  there  are  his  labors  as  a  director  of 
banks,  as  the  supervising  genius  of  costume  establish- 
ments and   restaurants   and   a   weekly  newspaper. 
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He  uses  an  automobile  not  as  an  amusement  or 
recreation  but  as  a  time-saver.  For,  like  a  famous 
Roman  emperor,  "avarice  of  time"  is  his  leading  char- 
acteristic. He  never  wastes  a  minute  from  about  ten 
A.  M.  until  long  after  midnight.  Reaching  home,  he 
reads  all  the  morning  newspapers  and  then  reluctantly 
goes  to  bed.  If  sleep  does  not  come  readily  to  him,  he 
picks  up  a  manuscript  and  it  is  said  that  many  plays 
have  been  accepted  upon  Mr.  Shubert's  readings  in 
bed. 

When  he  isn't  abroad  looking  for  plays  or  looking 
over  the  first  presentation  of  a  new  piece  in  some  near- 
by city  he  is  sure  to  be  found  in  his  office  every  day 
in  the  year,  including  Sundays.  Most  of  his  work 
at  his  office  is  done  in  a  standing  position.  Hundreds 
of  people  interview  him  daily,  passing  into  his  pres- 
ence in  much  the  manner  of  a  procession.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  busy  answering  the  telephone,  dictat- 
ing to  his  secretaries,  conferring  with  the  heads  of 
departments,  giving  orders  and  advice  to  the  sub- 
ordinates in  his  vast  organization. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  can  do  three  things 
at  one  time.  His  press  representative  tells  that  dur- 
ing a  recent  trip  to  Stamford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Shubert 
was  seated  in  a  restaurant  of  a  hotel  and  not  only 
ordered  his  dinner  from  an  elaborate  menu  but 
conversed  with  him  at  the  same  time  and  over- 
heard a  dramatic  conversation  at  a  table  near-by  in 
addition. 

Lee  Shubert  is  the  master  builder.  He  has  also 
been  called  a  mystic  and  dreamer,  but  he  is  a  man  who 
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makes  bis  dreams  come  true.  He  has  a  stronger 
physique  than  had  Sam,  who  was  much  more  tempera- 
mental and  a  perfect  dynamo  of  intense  nervous 
energy.  He  once  said,  before  he  lost  his  life, 
that  he  could  never  walk  down  Broadway,  he  had  to 
run. 

Lee  is  a  cooler,  calmer  and  more  deliberate  mortal. 
He  is  a  fighter,  a  man  who  loves  the  conflict — the 
struggle  for  success.  But  he  has  the  sangfroid,  under 
fire,  of  the  veteran  soldier. 

^'I  thrive  on  fighting,"  he  says,  "and  work  does  me 
good.  The  more  work  I  do  the  better  I  feel.  I  like 
to  work  in  order  to  succeed ;  I  like  to  succeed  in  order 
to  work." 

He  has  had  many  fights  with  actors.  Once,  during 
a  big  strike,  he  was  the  only  manager  able  to  open  a 
theater  and  give  a  performance,  and  he  had  to  get 
an  injunction  from  the  courts  to  do  it.  He  sued  the 
strikers,   too,   for   $500,000. 

He  has  occasionally  been  goaded  into  making  caustic 
remarks  about  actors  and  acting.  Thus  on  one 
occasion  he  said:  "For  the  most  part,  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  acting  is  not  skill,  but  mainly  'nerve.'  " 

He  then  spoke  of  actors  becoming  unconsciously 
ungrateful  because  they  are  so  "naturally  conceited." 
It  is  hard  to  say,  he  went  on,  "how  much  the  actors 
owe  the  manager.  When  accounts  are  balanced  it  is 
not  the  manager  who  is  indebted  to  the  player.  It  is 
the  manager  who  recommends  the  actor's  talent, 
who  finds  for  him  a  theater,  production,  stage-manager 
and  associates.     In  spite  of  all  these  things  the  actor 
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still  considers  himself  privileged  to  disregard  all  con- 
tracts and  'hold  up'  the  manager  whenever  he  believes 
his  services  to  have  obtained  a  particular  tsmporary 
value. 

"Then  there  must  be  diplomacy  in  the  matter  of 
stars.  Stars  are  peculiar  creatures.  They  have  one 
universal  desire — not  to  play  the  parts  at  which  they 
really  succeed." 

So  on  these  awkward  occasions,  when  temperament 
is  much  in  evidence,  Mr.  Shubert  jollies  them  a  little 
and  pleads  with  them  a  lot.  "Then  you  plead  with 
them  again,  after  which  you  do  a  little  further  plead- 
ing— and  in  the  end  you  average  fifty  percent,  of 
strikes." 

Mr.  Shubert,  speaking  of  the  huge  salaries  paid  to 
many  American  theatrical  stars,  once  remarked: 
"The  public  often  believes  these  salaries  to  be  mythi- 
cal, but  the  fact  remains  that  not  a  few  players  are 
getting  more  salary  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  that  hundreds  of  actors  and  actresses  are 
paid  more  than  the  Mayor  or  Governor  of  New  York." 

Lee  Shubert  is  a  great  believer  in  new  blood  and  in 
the  force  of  a  new  generation.  There  are  thousands 
of  newcomers  of  both  sexes  on  the  stage  every  year, 
and  the  success  of  the  few  gives  encouragement  to  the 
many.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  is  there  any  profes- 
sion open  to  men  and  women  where  the  rewards  of 
success  are  so  great,  and  in  which  a  person  may 
become  independently  wealthy  in  a  few  years.  The 
entire  profession  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
who    have    risen    from    the    ranks,    disproving    the 
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general  theory  that  theatrical  managers  get  behind 
some  and  keep  in  front  of  others  making  up  the  per- 
sonnel of  productions. 

If  a  person  would  stop  to  think,  it  is  the  most  ob- 
vious business  preservation  for  a  manager  to  give  a 
man  or  woman  every  opportunity  to  succeed.  To 
keep  back  an  embryo  star  or  playwright  simply  means 
killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  red-blooded 
American  policy,  Mr.  Shubert  has  produced  more 
plays  by  unknown  authors  and  discovered  more  players 
than  any  other  theatrical  manager. 

He  believes,  too,  in  independence  for  the  theater 
and  has  fought  monopoly  and  fought  it  successfully. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  said  once,  "in  a  monopoly  of 
the  theater,  nor  a  monopoly  of  the  output  of  the 
brains  of  authors  or  actors — I  therefore  welcome  suc- 
cesses wherever  they  may  be  found. 

"Through  my  fight  for  an  'open  door'  policy  I  have 
contributed  my  share  in  putting  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness on  the  same  basis  as  the  professions  of  sculpture, 
literature  and  art.  Theatrical  successes  make  theater- 
goers, and  the  more  successes  we  have  the  more  theaters 
and  the  more  good  plays  will  be  the  result." 

In  1908  Lee  Shubert  was  made  manager  of  The 
New  Theater,  a  playhouse  founded  by  Mr.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Winthrop  Ames  and  a  few  other  million- 
aires, along  the  lines  of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  of 
Paris. 

Mr.  Shubert  declared  this  venture  "one  of  the  great- 
est things  ever  done  for  the  American  stage,"  and  he 
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is  still  in  control  of  this  theater  to-day,  now  called  The 
Century. 

By  1910,  the  Shuberts  were  acknowledged  leaders 
in  the  Independent  movement  and  were  booking  such 
stars  as  E.  H.  Southern,  Julia  Marlowe,  Maxine  Elliot, 
Alia  ISTazimova,  Bertha  Kalich,  William  Faversham 
and  Fritzi  Scheff,  just  to  mention  two  or  three,  and 
had  no  less  than  fifty  troupes  on  tour  imder  their 
management,  appearing  in  a  chain  of  Shubert-con- 
trolled  theaters  reaching  from  Canada  to  California — 
from  coast  to  coast. 

In  the  metropolis  alone,  in  addition  to  such  large 
and  important  theatrical  organizations  as  the  Hippo- 
drome and  'New  Theater,  the  Shuberts  controlled  the 
Lyric,  Maxine  Elliott's,  Daly's,  the  Casino,  Lew 
Fields'  Herald  Square,  Majestic,  Yorkville,  Metro- 
polis, Comedy,  Thirty-ninth  Street  Playhouse,  Broad- 
way, West  End,  and  Grand  Opera  House  (Brooklyn). 

And  still  Lee  Shubert  hadn't  enough  playhouses 
to  accommodate  all  his  offerings,  and  continued  building 
new  theaters!  All  his  houses  were  playing  to  record 
business,  but  his  rivals,  the  "Trust"  theaters,  were 
doing  very  badly,  which  Mr.  Shubert  attributed  to 
"poor  attractions,"  and  he  offered  to  buy  any  of  them 
that  the  theatrical  syndicate  were  willing  to  dispose 
of  and  "fill  them  with  enthusiastic  audiences."  His 
challenge  bore  frviit  later  on. 

His  keen  insight  and  remarkable  facility  in  organiz- 
ing resulted  in  his  getting  the  best  plays  and  being  able 
to  make  the  most  of  them.  This  is  why  the  public 
crowded  his  houses,   and  why  he  succeeded. 
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In  1911  Lee  Shubert  went  abroad  and  ransacked 
Europe  for  the  new  plays  and  attractions,  bringing 
back  a  huge  number  including  "Oedipus  Rex"  for  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House,  an  opera  in  which  six  hun- 
dred persons  appeared. 

In  spite  of  the  huge  expense  of  staging  many  of  his 
productions,  such  as  "Floradora"  at  The  Century,  Mr. 
Shubert  refused  to  join  other  managers  in  raising  the 
price  of  orchestra  seats  to  five  dollars.  He  called  the 
price-raising  movement  "a  scheme,  a  sort  of  Welsh- 
rarebit  dream,  to  take  advantage  of  the  public  and 
gouge  them  just  as  the  speculators  do." 

Since  Lee  Shubert  came  to  New  York  from  his  up- 
State  home  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  metrop- 
olis. To-day  the  city  is  studded  with  new  hotels, 
apartment  houses  and  residences  rivaling  in  magnifi- 
cence the  palaces  of  the  Old  "World.  In  the  matter  of 
theaters  and  opera-houses  there  has  been  the  same  prog- 
ress, inside  as  well  as  outside.  Sumptuous  furnish- 
ings and  elaborate  decorations  have  kept  pace  with 
the  more  ambitious  architectural  effects. 

Discussing  recently  these  changing  conditions  in 
the  theatrical  business  Mr.  Shubert  said: 

"Nowadays  people  simply  won't  go  to  the  theater 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  simple,  pleasant  little  setting 
which  they  thought  so  satisfying  once.  If  you  were 
to  give  them  that  now  they'd  say  that  they  could 
beat  it  at  home.  So  stage  settings  are  becoming  more 
and  more  elaborate,  more  and  more  intricate.  To 
get  people  in  from  Broadway  you've  got  to  beat  Broad- 
way.    Once   a   star   alone   was    sufficient   to    draw    a 
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house.  Now  you've  not  only  got  to  have  the  star,  but 
the  play  to  suit  the  star.  Then  think  of  the  fresh 
faces.  The  public  wants  youth  and  brains  and  ex- 
perience but  always  youth,  youth,  youth!  It's  a 
difficult  combination  to  find!" 

The  boy  from  Syracuse,  whose  only  education  was 
had  in  public  schools,  succeeded  where  countless 
others  had  failed,  and  the  list  of  the  theaters  and  other 
organizations  owned  or  controlled  to-day  by  this 
theatrical  genius  would  more  than  fill  a  page  in  this 
book. 
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HAREY  FORD  SINCLAIR 

THE  N'APOLEON  OF  THE  OIL  FIELDS 

THE  old  adage,  "It's  better  to  be  born  lucky  than 
ricli,"  may  seem  to  some  people  to  apply  to 
Harry  Sinclair.  It  is  true  that  he  inherited 
quite  a  good  deal  of  money,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
he  lost  every  cent  of  it  before  he  trekked  to  Oklahoma's 
oil-fields,  before  he  entered  the  oil  business.  His  suc- 
cess in  oil  was  not  founded  upon  luck,  but  upon  cour- 
age, good  judgment,  optimism  and  hard  work.  He 
had  to  toil  long  and  hard  for  the  many  millions  that 
are  now  his.  He  succeeded  because  he  had  the  pioneer 
instinct.  He  was  not  afraid  to  take  the  initiative  and 
blaze  trails  through  unknown,  untried  industrial 
forests.  After  striking  the  oil  country,  he  almost 
instantly  divined  what  marvelous  chances  for  fabulous 
fortunes  in  petroleum  existed  on  every  hand.  And  he 
boldly,  courageously  made  the  most  of  them. 

Harry  Ford  Sinclair  was  bom  in  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  on  July  6,  1876.  A  few  years  later  his 
father,  a  leading  druggist  there,  developed  some  of  the 
pioneer  spirit  prevalent  about  then  and  migrated  with 
his  family  beyond  the  Mississippi,  locating  in  Indepen- 
dence,   Kansas. 

The  boy  was  only  eight  years  old  when  this  long 
journey  ^as  undertaken,  and  his  boyhood  days  were 
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spent  in  the  rapidly  growing  prairie  town,  where  his 
father  soon  became  prominent  and  most  successful  in 
his  drug  business. 

Harry  attended  the  public  schools  of  Independence, 
in  course  of  time  going  to  work  for  his  father  in  the 
drug  store.  When  only  nineteen  Harry  lost  his  father 
and  inherited  his  money  and  business. 

The  youth  was  saddled  with  what  seemed  to  him 
a  great  responsibility,  and  before  long  he  realized  that 
in  order  to  continue  the  prosperous  drug  business  so 
firmly  established  by  his  father,  he  must  get  more 
education  and,  above  all,  study  pharmacy  and  obtain 
a  degree. 

So  in  1897  young  Sinclair  became  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  for  the  pharmacy  course. 

After  completing  his  studies  and  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity, came  an  exciting  and  adventurous  period  in 
the  young  man's  career. 

"I  thought  that  the  property  I  inherited  from  my 
father,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  in  talking  of  this  period, 
"would  last  me  all  my  life — as  long  as  I  lived — but 
it  did  not  take  me  long  to  'blow  it  in,'  as  the  phrase 
goes.  I  was  pretty  well  cleaned  out  by  the  time  I 
was  twenty-four.  Then  I  had  to  go  to  work.  After 
looking  over  all  the  vocations  carefully  I  decided  that 
traveling  offered  the  greatest  opportunities  and  variety. 
I  traveled  for  a  year  and  was  as  badly  off  at  the  end  as 
before. 

"I  abandoned  that  job  and  turned  my  attention  to 
oil,  going  into  that  business  on  a  shoe-string.  I  bought 
and  sold  leases  and  then  was  able  to  develop  some  of 
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the  leases  and  produce  oil  on  my  own  account,  but 
that  was  after  the  shoe-string  period  had  passed,  as 
this  enterprise  required  a  little  money." 

But  how  young  Sinclair  got  into  the  oil  business 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  his  life. 
We  must  go  back  a  little,  chronologically. 

When  young  Sinclair  came  into  possession  of  his 
father's  property  and  decided  to  travel  and  see  the 
•world,  his  first  camping  place  was  Chicago.  He  got 
there  right  in  the  middle  of  young  Joe  Leiter's 
meteoric  career  as  a  wheat  cornerer. 

The  resultant  spectacular  market-movements  of  the 
grain  naturally  excited  Sinclair — for  he  came  from  a 
grain  country — and  filled  him  with  dreams  of  easily- 
won  wealth.  In  fact  the  whole  country  was  feverish, 
and  speculation  in  wheat  grew  to  frightful  proportions. 

Our  youthful  capitalist  from  Kansas  pinned  his 
faith  to  the  young  wheat  king,  and  bought  the  grain 
heavily.     As  the  price  climbed  he  bought  again. 

Fortunately  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  when 
to  quit.  He  unloaded  just  in  time,  and  when  he  did 
"cash  in"  turned  a  very  neat  profit.  In  fact  when  he 
figured  things  out  he  found  that  he  had  doubled  his 
fortune. 

But  "Easy  come,  easy  go!"  With  so  much  money 
burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket  he  felt  like  a  Croesus.  So 
he  took  a  party  of  friends  on  an  extensive  sight-seeing 
tour,  the  whole  party  having  "the  time  of  their  lives." 

But  his  first  taste  of  speculation  only  whetted  his 
appetite  for  more.  It  seemed  ridiculously  easy.  This 
time  he  tried  stocks.     For  a  while,  like  most  beginners, 
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he  was  quite  successful.  If  he  bought  a  stock,  it  went 
up,  if  he  sold  one,  it  went  down.  He  became  bolder 
and  more  confident.  Then,  as  is  most  usual  with 
everybody,  everything  went  wrong,  and  he  lost  all  his 
winnings  together  with  all  his  original  capital. 

Little  by  little,  and  then  in  larger  sums,  his  in- 
heritance, like  snow  in  a  hot  sun,  melted  away  as 
brokers  kept  calling  upon  him  for  more  and  more 
"margin." 

He  was  soon  "broke"  and  under  the  necessity  of 
hunting  a  job.  And  not  many  of  his  flush-time 
"friends"  came  around  to  his  hall-bedroom  just  then! 

Traveling  for  a  drug  house  was  his  next  occupation, 
and  a  more  prosaic  one  than  watching  stock  quotations 
between  puffs  from  a  perfecto  in  a  luxurious  arm- 
chair in  a  broker's  office. 

But  he  did  not  remain  a  drummer  for  a  drug  house 
long.  There  was  about  this  time  growing  excitement 
over  petroleum  discoveries  in  Oklahoma,  and  to  this 
new  Golconda  young  Sinclair  went  determined  to  try 
his  fortune  in  the  oil  country. 

He  located,  fortunately,  in  what  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  productive  oil  belts  in  the  world,  and,  as  he 
himself  has  already  related,  began  to  deal  in  oil  leases, 
an  operation  requiring  very  little  capital.  "Oily  to 
bed,  oily  to  rise"  now  became  his  motto. 

Very  soon  came  for  Harry  Sinclair  the  great  turn- 
ing-point in  his  life — what  perhaps  may  be  called 
either  a  piece  of  good  fortune  or  some  mighty  good 
judgment.  He  developed  a  "hunch"  in  connection 
with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  and  asked  an  acquaintance 
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of  his,  a  Standard  Oil  man,  what  he  thought  of  it. 
His  reply  was: 

"If  you  don't  buy  it,  Harry,  I  will !" 

Sinclair,  delighted  that  his  own  judgment  was 
backed  up  by  an  experienced  oil  man,  lost  no  time  in 
buying  the  property.  A  derrick  was  soon  erected  in 
the  likeliiest  spot  on  the  land,  and  vigorous  drilling 
for  oil  commenced. 

As  all  the  world  knows  a  big  gusher  was  brought  in 
after  somewhat  less  than  the  usual  time,  and  this 
well,  making  for  its  discoverer  and  owner  thousands 
of  dollars  a  day,  was  the  basis  of  Harry  Ford  Sinclair's 
present  immense  oil  interests. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  after  "striking  oil,"  literally,  not  meta- 
phorically speaking,  branched  out  into  the  oil  business 
more  extensively.  He  found  a  partner  to  his  liking 
in  Patrick  Justin  White  and  the  firm  of  White  & 
Sinclair  opened  headquarters  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
The  young  men  began  a  vigorous  drilling  campaign, 
and  before  long  had  a  number  of  producing  wells  of 
large  capacity  and  immensely  profitable. 

It  became  glaringly  apparent  to  the  young  oil  pro- 
ducers that  if  they  could  only  get  a  large  amount  of 
capital  quickly  they  would  be  able  to  get  control  of 
some  extremely  choice  oil  territory — land  potentially 
worth,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  millions — before  it  was 
all  gobbled  up,  or  before  discoveries  close  by  sent  its 
value  skyward.  Land  worth  $3  an  acre  or  less  had 
been  known  to  jump  overnight  to  $10,000  or  $25,000 
an  acre! 

So  the  Sinclair  Oil  and  Refining  Corporation  was 
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formed  with  Mr.  Sinclair  president,  and  stock  was 
sold  for  the  acquisition  and  development  of  oil  land 
in  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  elsewhere. 

The  firm  of  White  and  Sinclair  was  now  dissolved, 
Mr.  White  later  on  launching  a  big  oil  corporation  of 
his  own  and  making  his  residence  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Sinclair  next  organized  the  Sinclair  Gulf  Cor- 
poration. 

On  September  22,  1919,  the  various  Sinclair  cor- 
porations were  merged  into  one  under  the  name  Sin- 
clair Consolidated  Oil  Corporation,  Mr.  Sinclair  con- 
tinuing as  president  of  the  neiw  organization. 

One  of  the  most  exjtraordinary  features  of  Mr. 
Sinclair's  now  gigantic  enterprise  is  his  vast  pipe- 
line system,  which  cost  more  than  $30,000,000.  It 
embraces  2800  miles  of  main  trunk  and  tributary  pipe- 
lines extending  from  the  oil  fields  of  North  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  through  Missouri  and  Illin- 
ois to  East  Chicago,  Indiana. 

This  line  supplies  the  Sinclair  refineries  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  East  Chicago,  In- 
diana, and  the  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana's  refinery  at 
Whiting,  Indiana. 

This  monster  pipe — eight  inches  in  diameter — 
stretches  across  the  United  States  all  the  way  from 
Ranger,  Texas,  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  ceaselessly, 
day  and  night,  through  this  2800-mile  long  vein  pul- 
sates the  precious  brown  liquid. 

Mr.  Sinclair  did  not  confine  his  search  for  oil  to 
his  own  country.  He  invaded  Mexico,  Cuba,  Panama, 
Costa  Rica  and  other  countries.     In  Mexico  he  has 
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production  far  in  excess  of  market  facilities.  In 
Cuba  he  has  established  storage  stations,  and  he  sends 
his  oil  there  in  "tankers" — huge  oil  vessels — from 
Tampico. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  pioneer  in  oil  exploration  and 
development  in  Panama  and  Costa  Rica.  Both  in 
these  countries  as  well  as  in  Cuba,  as  a  direct  result  of 
Mr.  Sinclair's  development  of  the  fuel-oil  export  trade, 
the  railroads  are  coming  more  and  more  to  use  oil  as 
fuel,  in  place  of  coal. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  National  Defence,  he  being  appointed  in 
April  1917  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on  oil  of 
the  Committee  on  Raw  Materials,  Minerals  and 
Metals. 

Mr.  Sinclair's  first  residence  was  built  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  on  the  banks  of  the  Arkansas  River.  He 
is  vice-president  of  the  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Tulsa,  and  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
town  in  the  way  of  building  libraries,  hospitals,  etc.,  etc. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  head  office  of  his  various 
oil  enterprises  was  established  in  the  metropolis,  Mr. 
Sinclair  bought  a  fine  residence  on  Fifth  Avenue  and 
a  country  home  at  Great  Neck,  on  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  once  asked  what  the  oil  business 
offered  in  the  way  of  a  career  to  a  young  man  starting 
out  in  life.     Among  other  things,  he  said : 

"The  oil  business  is  the  same  as  any  business.  It 
is  sometimes  likened  to  gold-mining,  but  there  is  no 
comparison — if  it  is  a  flivver  you  lose;  if  it  is  rich 
you  make  a  fortune.     In  oil  there  is  some  margin,  but 
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nowhere  nearly  so  great.  You  know  pretty  well  by 
the  location  of  a  lease,  in  reference  to  other  producing 
property,  what  it  is  worth.  Of  course  some  wells  run 
better  than  you  expected  and  some  run  worse.  But 
there  are  uncertainties  in  every  business  and  they  are 
no  greater  in  the  oil  business  than  in  any  other." 

Mr.  Sinclair  to-day  is  regarded  by  many  successful 
producers  as  one  of  the  most  practical  oil  men  in  the 
country.  His  career  certainly  strikingly  exemplifies 
the  success  that  nearly  always  follows  when  an 
opportunity  is  quickly  grasped. 

But,  of  course,  not  everybody  has  the  foresight,  or 
vision,  to  recognize  an  opportunity,  or  the  gumption  to 
grab    it    before   it   flies. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  one  of  the  world's  most  successful 
men,  did  not  believe  in  luck.  Pointing  to  his  head, 
he  once  said: 

"The  elements  of  success — intellect,  foresight,  or 
brain  power — are  right  there.  Forget  that  word 
luck." 

Harry  Sinclair  possesses  a  goodly  share  of  these 
success  ingredients — especially  of  foresight,  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  to-day  the  largest  of  the  independent  oil 
producers  and  refiners  on  the  American  continent  suffi- 
ciently attests  it. 

Mr.  Sinclair  has  shown,  in  addition,  a  most  unusual 
organizing  and  constructive  ability,  and  few  men  are 
as  well  entitled  as  he  to  inclusion  among  famous 
American  leaders  in  industry. 
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WHEN  the  bell-boy  takes  your  hand-baggage 
from  you  at  the  entrance  to  the  hotel,  the 
day  may  come  when  he  will  greet  you  as  the 
proprietor.  It  all  depends  upon  how  well  he  does  the 
work,  how  agreeable  his  manner  is,  whether  he  smiles 
a  welcome  to  you.  If  he  is  clumsy,  indifferent,  he 
lacks  the  first  requirements  of  good  hotel-talent — he 
doesn't  understand   service. 

Looking  at  the  career  of  Ellsworth  Milton  Statler, 
the  founder  of  the  Statler  Hotel  System,  the  impres- 
sive fact  in  it  is,  that  he  mastered  the  obligations  of 
service.  Above  all  things,  that  is  what  we  pay  for  in 
a  hotel,  that  is  the  lure  and  luxury  that  the  hotel  has 
for  sale. 

"The  commodity  I  deal  in  is  service,"  says  Mr. 
Statler,  who  operates  the  big  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in 
New  York,  the  Statler  hotels  in  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis.  Superficially  this  may  be  the 
creed  of  all  hotel-men  but  what  Mr.  Statler  has  demon- 
strated is  that  amiability  of  character  can  be  commercial- 
ized. He  seems  to  have  been  especially  gifted  with 
an  optimistic  temperament.  Eew,  if  any,  hotel-men 
have  accomplished  so  much  out  of  the  gentle  art 
of  consideration  for  the  other  fellow,  as  Mr.  Statler. 

He  seems  to  have  always  enjoyed  a  healthful,  good- 
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natured   philosophy,    to    have   been    a   companionable 
boy  and  man,  all  his  life. 

His  beginnings  were  merely  the  raveled  edges  of  his 
life.  At  nine  years  old  he  was  compelled  to  earn  wages. 
No  advantages  at  the  start  excepting  an  even,  pleasant, 
work-a-day  disposition.  He  accepted  in  childhood  the 
necessity  of  earning  his  share  of  the  family  rent  and 
expenditures.  He  worked  twelve  hours  a  day — day 
and  night  shifts — "firing  the  glory  hole,"  in  the  La 
Belle  Glassworks  of  Bridgeport,  Ohio.  His  wages 
were  ninety  cents  a  day.  He  stuck  to  this  job  for  three 
years.  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  an  age  when  a 
boy  gets  his  chin  over  the  first  line  of  vision  into  the 
great  world.  Across  the  river  was  his  first  glimpse  of 
the  world — the  little  town  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
The  center  of  its  palpitating  metropolitan  ambition  was 
the  hotel.  Probably  many  poor  boys  of  the  same  age  as 
young  Statler,  at  that  time,  hoped  for  a  job  in  the  Mc- 
Lure  House  in  Wheeling.  He  heard  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  for  a  bell-boy,  and  got  the  job.  The  wages 
were  very  small,  $6,00  a  month  and  board,  but  there 
were  tips,  prospects  of  advancement,  and  it  was  "a  swell 
job"  in  every  way! 

From  this  moment,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old, 
the  boy  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  hotel-man.  Once 
having  fastened  his  plans  to  the  idea,  he  stuck  to  it  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  found  the  work  in  the  hotel 
arduous.  He  was  not  allowed  to  use  the  elevator,  it 
being  restricted  to  passenger  service,  which  meant 
climbing  up  and  down  stairs  continuously.  But  there 
was  a  splendid  chance  to  get  acquainted,  and  this  boy 
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always  liked  everybody,  so  he  soon  began  to  enjoy  his 
job.  He  saw  that  his  tips  improved  according  to  the 
quality,  the  amiability,  the  promptness  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  guests.  He  learned  the  chief  lesson  of 
good  hotel  management  from  the  bottom,  and  concluded 
that  it  depended  upon  service.  He  found  that  by 
giving  a  guest  a  little  more  attention  than  was  neces- 
sary, he  became  more  useful  to  the  hotel  proprietor. 
His  ambition  at  this  time  was  to  become  a  hotel  clerk. 
The  early  struggles  of  his  home  life  had  taught  him 
also,  thrift,  so  that  at  the  end  of  his  first  year  in  the 
hotel  business,  he  saved  $150  as  a  bell-boy.  He  must 
have  been  a  good  boy,  because  he  gave  all  his  savings  to 
his  mother,  since  the  family  was  still  very  poor  at  that 
time. 

His  first  promotion  came  when  he  was  seventeen,  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  check-room.  By  degrees  he 
edged  his  way  up  to  the  position  of  night-clerk,  and 
finally  blossomed,  full  grown  to  the  position  of  day- 
clerk.  If  he  had  been  an  average  youth,  he  might 
still  be  smiling  graciously,  pen  in  hand,  greeting  the 
new  guest,  or  speeding  the  parting  guest,  behind  the 
office  desk.  He  must  have  been  much  above  the  aver- 
age, for  he  kept  on  saving  his  money,  with  an  eye  open 
to  an  investment.  He  left  Wheeling  for  another  job  in 
the  Buchtel  Hotel,  of  Akron,  Ohio.  Shortly  after- 
wards the  billiard-room  of  the  McLure  Hotel  in  Wheel- 
ing was  closed.  He  knew  that  it  had  once  earned  an 
income  of  $4,000  a  year.  He  went  back  to  Wheeling, 
invested  his  savings  in  the  billiard  room,  added  a  bowl- 
ing alley  and  made  a  success  of  the  venture.     The 
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additional  capital  earned,  he  invested  in  another 
billiard  room  a  few  blocks  away.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  business  skill,  he  saw  the  advantage  of 
pyramiding  capital,  by  re-investment. 

Food  service  was  profitable,  even  twenty-five  years 
ago.  In  his  home,  young  Statler  was  impressed  with 
the  comparatively  small  cost  of  staple  foods.  The 
miracle  of  restaurant  profits  accrued  in  the  cooking 
process. 

"There's  money  in  serving  food,"  he  told  his  mother, 
thereby  confirming  his  hotel  talent.  A  small  lunch 
counter  was  added  to  his  bowling  alley.  His  profits 
jumped  to  fifty  dollars  a  week.  In  four  years  Statler's 
bank  account  topped  $10,000. 

To-day,  when  you  enter  the  luxurious  dining-room  of 
any  one  of  the  Statler  hotels,  it  is  interesting  to  think  of 
that  lunch  counter  in  the  bowling  alley  in  Wheeling, 
which  was  its  original  predecessor. 

The  dining-room,  in  spite  of  many  protests  among 
some  hotel-men  seems  to  be  the  main-stay  of  the  hotel 
business.  Food  was  Mr.  Statler's  ambition,  he  was 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  palatial  restaurant  idea. 
He  gambled  heavily  with  the  $10,000  he  had  earned  at 
the  lunch  counter  with  his  mother's  pies.  He  secured 
the  restaurant  privileges  of  a  new  ofilce  building  in 
Buffalo,  one  of  the  early  sky-scrapers  of  the  country. 
The  rent,  $8500,  almost  overwhelmed  him.  After 
spending  $25,000  in  furnishing  his  place  he  opened, 
$17,000  in  debt.  However  it  was  a  period  in  his  life 
when  the  roseate  hue  prevailed,  for  he  married  in 
Wheeling,   just   before   opening   the  new   venture   in 
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Buffalo.  Its  success,  under  the  constant  spell  of  his 
customary  attention  to  the  comfort  and  service  of  his 
patrons  was  instantaneous.  But  as  comes  to  every  man 
sometime,  he  met  the  ever  lingering  specter  of  finance 
— an  irate  creditor.  He  was  a  grocer,  with  a  small 
bill,  but  he  sued,  and  brought  the  entire  battalion  of 
creditors  in  mass  formation  with  him,  down  upon  the 
new  restaurant.  The  importance  of  keeping  up  a  good 
credit  standing  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Statler. 
He  was  obliged  to  transfer  his  business  to  a  friend,  to 
discharge  his  chef,  his  steward,  and  do  most  of  the  work 
himself.  The  restaurant  continued  to  prosper,  and 
though  he  might  have  compromised  with  his  creditors, 
he  preferred  to  pay  his  debts  in  full,  which  he  did. 

Adversity  was  an  old  friend  of  his  childhood,  so 
that  when  he  had  to  work  hard  himself,  he  knew  how. 

Having  mastered  the  science  of  food-profits,  the  se- 
crets of  service  in  all  branches  of  the  hotel-business, 
his  vision  broadened  and  he  saw  at  last  a  monster 
hotel-building  of  his  own.  This  vision  was  the  huge 
"Inside  Inn,"  a  hotel  with  2000  rooms,  inside  the 
grounds  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair.  It  was  the 
largest  of  its  kind  among  public  inns,  no  hotel  of  its 
size  had  ever  been  attempted  before.  He  spent  his 
entire  fortune,  $200,000  he  had  saved  in  Bufi"alo,  and 
borrowed  $300,000  more  to  launch  this  progressive 
hotel  scheme.  His  profits  in  four  or  five  months  were 
over  $200,000. 

In  his  apprentice  days  at  the  McLure  Hotel  in 
Wheeling,  he  had  to  take  a  swim  when  he  wanted  a 
bath.     Bell-boys  didn't  occupy  a  room  and  bath.     Per- 
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haps  this  recollection  made  him  realize  that  there  were 
many  others  to  whom  a  private  bath  would  always 
be  a  fable.  For  just  such  deserving  humans  he  con- 
ceived a  Statler  Hotel  in  Buffalo  with  300  rooms,  each 
room  with  a  private  bath.  He  built  it  near  the  depot, 
convenient  to  travelers,  thereby  proving  his  gifts  as 
an  inn-keeper.  All  his  hotels  bear  his  name,  except- 
ing the  one  in  Xew  York,  which  is  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania in  deference  to  the  railroad  it  adjourns.  It  has 
accommodated  more  than  3300  guests  in  one*  night. 
Among  its  unusual  features  is  a  library  of  3,000  vol- 
umes for  the  use  of  guests.  When  you  want  a  good 
novel  to  read,  you  simply  consult  the  catalog  in 
your  room,  then  press  the  button — and  the  book  is 
brought  to  you. 

All  sorts  of  new  ideas,  bom  of  long  hotel  experi- 
ence, have  been  introduced.  The  keyholes  of  rooms, 
for  example,  are  above  the  knob,  where  they  can  be 
plainly  seen.  So  there  is  no  annoying  fumbling  with 
locks  hidden  and  hard  to  find.  A  guest  is  not  waked 
up  by  his  neighbor's  butting  with  his  key  all  around  the 
keyhole. 

This  exemplifies  the  Statler  idea — the  idea  of  ser- 
vice, of  comfort,  of  perfection,  even  in  small  details. 

Take  the  small  detail  of  putting  the  morning's  paper 
under  each  guest's  door.  The  doors  of  over  2000  rooms 
had  to  be  planed  to  permit  of  this  being  done  without 
noise. 

The  hotel  has  twenty-six  elevators,  one  hundred 
eleven  miles  of  piping,  the  largest  private  telephone 
system  in  the  world,  and  used  in  its  first  year  two  and 
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a  half  million  eggs.  It  is  the  last  word  in  comfort 
and  efficiency. 

Efficiency  is  what  Mr.  Statler  has  aimed  at  all  his 
life.  He  was  never  content  with  things  "as  they  are," 
they  must  be  better  than  they  are.  And  to  better 
things  he  welcomed  "kicks" — in  fact  invited  them,  for 
he  was  determined  to  please  even  the  most  cantankerous, 
most  grouchy  of  his  guests.  He  also  abolished  the 
unpleasant  word  "no"  from  his  hotel  vocabulary.  All 
his  employees  were  cautioned  against  the  use  of  the 
word.  When  a  guest  asked  for  something,  he  must 
never  be  told  "no,"  but  referred  higher  up.  When 
the  request  reached  Mr.  Statler,  it  was  certain  to  be 
granted. 

A  great  opera-singer — Tetrazzini — for  example, 
wanted  a  suite  of  six  rooms  at  one  of  his  hotels.  His 
largest  suites  did  not  exceed  four. 

Statler  asked  when  the  great  prima-donna  intended 
moving  in.     It  was  ten  in  the  morning  then. 

"At  five  o'clock  this  evening,"  he  was  told. 

When  she  arrived  the  suite  of  six  rooms  was  all 
ready  for  her. 

But  Statler  had  to  cut  holes  through  brick  walls,  tear 
up  floors,  do  some  painting  with  quick-drying  paint, 
and  many  other  things. 

And  he  probably  made  a  memo  to  the  effect  that 
prima-donnas,  when  they  stayed  at  hotels,  wanted  six- 
room  suites. 

"Life  is  service,"  says  Mr.  Statler.  "The  one  who 
progresses  is  the  one  who  gives  his  fellow-beings  a 
little  more— a  little  better— SER.VICE." 
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"Operating  a  hotel,"  explains  Mr.  Statler,  "is 
cBieflj  a  human  problem  and  knowing  it  to  be  such, 
I  endeavor  to  organize  and  educate  onr  organization 
from  the  human  standpoint.  I've  often  asked  busi- 
ness men,  especially  salesmen,  how  they'd  like  to  do 
ninety  percent,  of  their  business  with  men  who  had 
just  finished  a  night's  ride  in  a  Pullman  or  were 
hungry,  or  both  at  once.  That's  just  what  we  do.  So 
when  I  say  the  business  is  chiefly  a  human  problem 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  A  successful  hotel 
man  comes  to  know  human  nature." 

Mr.  Statler  has  certain  "set"  ideas  regarding  tech- 
nicalities involved  in  hotel  operation.  When  the  guest 
enters,  for  instance,  he  knows  the  doorman  can  sicing 
the  door  in  the  manner  which  assures  the  guest  that  he 
is  in  his  hotel  where  the  employees  will  be  prompt  to 
seixe  him,  or  he  can  swing  the  door  in  a  manner  that 
sticks  in  the  guest's  "crop"  and  makes  him  expect  to 
find  a  scratchy  old  pen  sticking  in  a  potato.  The 
doorman  that  swings  the  door  upon  the  guest's  heels 
merely  hesitates  with  the  Statler  organization.  lie's 
sent  to  swingincr  something  that  doesn't  need  common 
sense  to  handle. 

At  the  desk  a  Statler  clerk  must  receive  the  guest 
with  a  smile.  The  clerk  must  do  his  part  to  make  the 
guest  feel  at  home.  And  when  the  guest  is  assigned  to 
a  room  the  clerk  must  call  him  by  name,  as  "Front, 
show  Mr.  Jones  to  room  1250."  It  is  the  personal 
touch  such  as  this  which  "breaks  the  ice"  and  gives 
the  guest  a  warm  feeling  of  welcome. 

To    his    employees — many    thousands — ^Ir.    Statler 
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is  kind  and  considerate,  and  once  a  week  any  one 
among  them,  if  he  has  a  grievance,  may  see  him  and 
get  redress  if  entitled  to  it.  But  his  rules  for  their 
guidance  are  many,  and  inflexible.  He  will  have  no 
arguments  with  guests,  for  example.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Statler  Hotel,  the  guest  is  alivays  right.  He  insists 
upon  pleasant  manners,  a  smiling  face,  perfect  polite- 
ness, all  those  little  human  touches  that  please  people 
and  make  them  feel  at  home. 

The  secret  of  success  he  says,  is  easy  to  explain: — 
"Get  started  in  the  right  direction  and  you  just  have  to 
keep  a-going — you  can't  stop !" 
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"TT  MADE  a  map  of  Iowa,"  related  Mr.  Vail  a  few 
I     years  ago,  "and  almost  straightway  it  brought 

me  success." 
He  was  a  youth  in  the  railway  mail  service  in  Iowa 
at  the  time,  and  he  didn't  have  to  make  that  map,  nor 
take  any  more  interest  in  his  job  than  the  next  man. 
But  Vail  had  an  idea  that  good  work  is  never  wasted, 
that  it  pays  to  study  one's  job.  This  is  why  he 
studied  the  map  of  Iowa,  learned  all  the  lines  of  rail- 
road, all  the  post-oflBces,  the  running  time  of  all  mail 
trains — and  then  made  a  map  of  his  own  with  such 
perfection  of  detail  that  he  soon  was  able  to  deliver  his 
mail  quicker  than  any  one  else.  "That  map,"  said 
Mr.  Vail,  "landed  me  on  the  road  to  success."  It 
attracted  the  Washington  Government's  attention  and 
in  1873  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Railway  Mail  Service,  two  years  later  General 
Superintendent.  President  Grant  appointed  him  on 
the  recommendation  of  General  Dodge,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  was  astounded  at  the  young 
man's  efiiciency,  his  quick  and  broad  grasp  of  the  whole 
problem  of  mail  transportation.  "This  young  man," 
he  thought,  "has  a  field-marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack!" 
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General  Dodge  was  right !  And  it  was  Theodore  IST. 
Vail  who  first  evolved  and  put  into  operation  a  scien- 
tific system  of  distributing  mail. 

Later  on  when  he  became  general  manager  of  the 
young,  struggling  Bell  Telephone  Company  he  dis- 
played the  same  wonderful  organizing  and  construc- 
tive talent,  and  before  he  died  was  the  undisputed 
master  of  20,000,000  miles  of  wire. 

His  master  mind  it  was  that  welded  together,  in 
harmonious  cooperation,  great  telephone  and  telegraph 
companies,  in  this  way  securing  universal  telephone, 
telegraph  and  cable  service  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  moderate  cost. 

His  resistless  energy  it  was  that  gave  the  American 
people  ten  million  telephones! 

President  Garfield,  just  after  his  election  was  asked 
by  a  friend,  "What  is  the  secret  of  your  success  ?" 

The  President,   after  a  moment's  silence,   replied: 

"I  learned  a  lesson  early  in  life  that  has  proved  a 
great  help  to  me.  It  may,  in  part  at  least,  answer 
your  question.  When  I  was  at  school,  I  determined  to 
win  the  highest  honor  in  a  certain  class.  Try  as  hard 
as  I  would,  there  was  one  boy  who  always  had  his 
lesson  better  than  I.  I  was  almost  persuaded  that  it 
was  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  surpass  any  one  so 
talented. 

"One  night  when  I  was  ready  to  retire,  I  put  out  my 
light,  threw  up  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
darkness.  Down  the  street  I  noticed  a  light,  the  only 
one  in  that  part  of  the  village.  Getting  its  location 
I  soon  realized  that  it  was  in  the  room  of  the  student 
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who  was  keeping  ahead  of  me  in  class.  I  stood  there 
and  watched  that  light  with  a  great  fascination.  In 
fifteen  minutes  it  went  out. 

"Then  I  said  to  myself,  'Jim,  that  fellow  hasn't  any 
more  brains  than  you  have,  only  he  is  working  harder 
than  you  are.  He  is  winning  success  by  a  fifteen- 
minute  margin.' 

"There  isn't  much  more  to  tell,  but  I  got  out  my 
light  and,  for  the  next  half  hour,  I  put  the  hardest 
study  on  that  lesson  I  had  ever  given  to  any  problem 
in  my  school  life.  I  followed  this  custom  each  night 
thereafter.  Yes,  I  received  the  coveted  honor,  but, 
what  is  more  important,  I  learned  a  lesson  that  has 
helped  me  in  many  a  hard-fought  contest  since.  I 
found  the  principle  held  good  on  the  battle-field  and 
in  politics  as  well  as  in  school.  Many  a  victory  is  won 
becau&e  one  man  keeps  on  a  few  minutes  after  his 
opponent  has  given  up.  He  wins  by  a  fifteen-minute 
margin. 

"If  the  power  to  do  hard  work  is  not  genius,  it  is 
the  best  possible  substitute  for  it,"  concluded  the 
President. 

Theodore  N.  Vail  was  a  genius,  for  he  had  the  power 
to  do  hard  work.  In  fact  he  was  one  of  the  world's 
hardest  workers — a  man  of  the  type  described  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  who  always  did  a  little  more  work  than 
"the  other  fellow." 

Theodore  N.  Vail  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  18 15.  Two 
years  after  his  father  moved  back  to  New  Jersey,  and 
then,  after  a  few  years,  re-migrated  this  time  to  Iowa. 
ITis  father  wanted  his  boy  to  be  a  farmer,  like  him- 
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self,  and  kept  him  busily  at  work  on  the  farm.  But 
the  boy  didn't  take  to  farming,  and  while  in  Morris^ 
town,  N'ew  Jersey,  the  ancestral  home,  studied  medi- 
cine with  an  uncle,  and  later  telegraphy. 

Telegraphy  fascinated  the  boy  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  he  made  toy  lines  for  himself,  learned  the 
Morse  alphabet  and  how  to  send  messages.  One  of 
his  cousins,  by  the  way,  Alfred  Vail,  was  one  of  Morse's 
co-workers,  and  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  share  of 
Professor  Morse's  patents. 

When  the  new  farm  in  Iowa  was  in  working  trim, 
Theodore  decided  to  see  the  world.  Leaving  the  ranch 
to  his  brothers  he  took  Horace  Greeley's  advice,  and 
struck  out  West.  But  he  didn't  get  very  far  from  the 
farm,  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  wanted  a  station- 
agent  and  telegrapher,  at  a  very  small  Iowa  station,  and 
Theodore  N.  Vail  got  the  job,  his  very  first. 

In  a  few  months  he  was  promoted  to  the  railway 
mail  service,  then  in  almost  chaotic  condition,  no 
letters  being  sorted  on  moving  trains,  and  then  came 
the  making  of  his  map  of  Iowa  as  already  related,  and 
his  call  to  Washington,  where  his  brain  soon  evolved 
many  improvements  and  new  ideas  in  connection  with 
the  mail  service. 

But  Vail  was  not  destined  to  remain  permanently 
in  the  Government  service.  His  reforms  stirred  up  a 
hornet's  nest,  and  he  had  hard  work  in  persuading 
some  people  that  he  was  not  favoring  the  railroads  at 
the  public's  expense. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Professor  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  exhibiting  his  newly  invented  tele- 
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phone  and  being  ridiculed  as  he  tried  to  raise  money 
for  a  company,  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  his  father- 
in-law,  was  searching  for  a  brainy,  strong-willed  man 
with  a  knowledge  of  telegraphy,  and  picked  out  Vail. 

Vail  was  an  expert  telegrapher,  had  great  faith  in 
the  telephone,  was  forceful  and  progressive  and  just  the 
man  to  take  hold  of  an  infant  industry.  So  at  the 
invitation  of  Hubbard,  Vail  in  1878  became  general 
manager  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
giving  up  a  salary  of  $3500  a  year  for  one — which 
he  could  seldom  collect — of  $5000. 

Frightful  difficailties  and  troubles  of  all  sorts  beset 
the  new  company  during  those  first  months  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  the  big  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
took  the  warpath  against  the  Bell.  They  had  a  dim 
idea  that  some  day  the  telephone  would  supplant  the 
telegraph,  so  they  fought  the  patents  and  tried  to  buy 
out  Bell  and  his  associates  for  $100,000.  To-day  the 
Bell  company's  dividends  average  more  than  that  per 
day!  It  is  a  billion  dollar  industry,  with  more  than 
100,000  stockholders. 

Vail's  firmness  and  diplomacy  soon  removed  the 
hostility  of  the  Western  Union,  and  the  more  he  studied 
the  telephone  and  tested  it,  the  more  enthusiastic  he 
became  over  its  possibilities. 

In  1879  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  subordinates: 

"Tell  our  agents  that  we  have  a  proposition  on  foot 
to  connect  the  different  cities  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonal communication,  and  in  other  ways  to  organize 
a  grand  telephone  system." 

He  foresaw  its  universal  use  some  day! 
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Only  a  few  montlis  later  he  built  the  first  long- 
distance line,  between  Lowell  and  Boston.  At  first, 
it  wouldn't  work,  but  if  Vail  got  discouraged,  he  took 
care  never  to  let  anybody  know. 

He  had  bull-dog  courage  and  tenacity,  the  industry 
of  a  beaver,  the  quick-comprehending  brain  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  Caesar.  His  activities  began  to  bring  re- 
sults, it  was  the  "map  of  Iowa"  stunt  all  over  again. 
And  now  the  Western  Union,  more  alarmed  than  ever, 
offered  him  $100,000  a  year  to  quit. 

"I  saw,"  related  Mr.  Vail  once,  "that  if  the  tele- 
phone could  talk  one  mile,  it  could  talk  a  hundred 
miles."  So  he  persevered  in  his  "crazy  idea,"  as  it  was 
called,  of  connecting  towns  and  cities  by  phone. 

At  last  when  ISTew  York  and  Boston  were  success- 
fully connected,  and  messages  flashed  along  copper 
wire  strung  on  10,000  telegraph  poles,  the  new  service 
starting  the  very  first  day — when  this  marvel  was  ac- 
complished, "the  latest  Yankee  humbug,"  as  a  London 
newspaper  called  it,  went  skyward  in  everybody's  esti- 
mation, and  "was  the  salvation  of  the  telephone  busi- 
ness." 

Well  has  Vail  been  called  "father  of  the  telephone 
system."  A  man  of  broad  vision,  from  the  moment  he 
became  associated  with  the  telephone,  he  set  about  mak- 
ing the  "talking  machine"  a  universal  convenience,  and 
succeeded. 

After  stringing  the  United  States  with  telephone 
wires,  he  went  to  South  America,  and  installed  the 
wonderful  instrument  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

By  1887  his  stupendous  work  was  done  and  he  re- 
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tired  to  a  200-acre  farm  he  bought  in  Vermont,  close 
to  the  Canadian  line.  His  farm  soon  grew  to  6000 
acres,  and  he  bred  the  finest  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  poul- 
try and  pigs,  making  it  a  model.  He  even  donated  land 
to  the  State,  taught  farmers  how  to  farm,  and  organized 
a  school  of  agriculture.  He  never  expected  to  enter 
business   again. 

Then  came  a  panicky  year,  1907,  and  his  company, 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  began  to  totter. 
It  was  decried  as  a  monopoly  and  there  was  talk  of 
its  being  "taken  over"  by  the  Government  as  a  trust. 
Only  a  man  of  Vail's  brilliant  business  ability  and 
intense  energy  could  avert  a  disaster. 

So  a  delegation  of  directors  journeyed  to  Lyndon, 
Vermont,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Vail  to  prom- 
ise to  return  to  New  York  as  their  president,  and  save 
the  company. 

"I'll  come !"  said  the  veteran  wizard  of  wires,  setting 
his  firm  jaws. 

He  succeeded  in  raising  $21,000,000  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  within  the  next  six  years  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Meantime  he  adopted  a  liberal 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  initiated  many  reforms, 
especially  one  looking  toward  the  annihilation  of  time. 
He  insisted  upon  more  speed.  Then  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  "tel-letters,"  and,  in  1910,  signed  a  check  for 
$30,000,000  which  bought  control  of  his  old  enemy, 
The  Western  Union.  Then  came  his  cheap  night-letter 
service  among  numberless  other  improvements  and  re- 
forms. He  became  President  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  on  May  1,  1907,  and 
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President  of  the  Western  Union  on  ISTovember  23,  1910. 
The  great  "chief  of  American  wires"  held  these  posts 
until  his  death. 

A  very  interesting  entry  is  found  in  the  diary  of 
Mr.  Vail's  grand-uncle,  Judge  Stephen  Vail,  of  Morris- 
town,  W.  J.,  under  date  of  January  6,  1838: 

"They  (Professor  Morse,  Alfred  Vail  and  Dr.  Gale) 
have  worked  the  Telegraph  in  Factory  this  evening 
for  the  first  time." 

That  entry  was  made  by  the  man  who  forged  the 
shaft  of  the  first  steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
the  tines,  axles,  and  cranks  of  the  first  American  loco- 
motive and  whose  son,  Alfred,  in  his  father's  workshop 
at  Speedwell,  N.  J.,  near  Morristown,  helped  Morse 
develop  the  first  telegraph  instrument! 

Asked  once  how  he  accounted  for  his  success,  Mr. 
Vail  replied: 

"By  never  being  unwilling,  when  young,  to  do  an- 
other man's  work,  and  then,  when  older  by  never  doing 
anything  somebody  else  could  do  better  for  me." 

The  career  of  Theodore  N.  Vail  illustrates  the  value 
of  doing  a  thing  well — of  studying  one's  work,  master- 
ing it  in  every  detail,  and  then  doing  it  better  than  any 
one  else. 

Honest,  conscientious  work  is  seldom  wasted,  and 
often  richly  rewarded.  Good  work  is  scarcer  than 
many  people  think. 

The  first  work  Theodore  N.  Vail  did  was  so  well 
done  that  it  led  him  rapidly  to  fame  and  fortune,  and 
placed  him  in  the  pantheon  of  great  Americans,  great 
leaders  of  industry,  great  benefactors  of  humanity. 
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A  BOY  bubbling  over  with  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
mischief  was  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  now  one  of 
the  world's  most  successful  men,  and  the  world's 
greatest   manufacturer   of   chewing-gum. 

William's  father  was  a  Philadelphia  soap  manufac- 
turer, and  William  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children, 
and  as  strong  and  healthy  a  boy  as  ever  was  born.  His 
tremendous  energy,  restless  disposition,  and  mis- 
chievousness  when  a  boy  got  him  into  trouble  many 
times,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  getting  any  education. 

Over  and  over  again,  some  youthful  prank  led  his 
school-teacher  to  expel  him  from  the  school,  and  often 
it  was  all  his  father  could  do  to  get  his  boy  reinstated. 
But  with  all  his  love  of  mischief,  he  was  not  really 
bad,  or  incorrigible.  He  was  simply  so  full  of  animal 
spirits — of  irrepressible  good  humor  and  ginger — that 
he  couldn't  help  it.  And  some  of  these  very  traits,  that 
made  William  so  different  from  most  boys,  later  on  in 
life  were  the  basis  of  his  stupendous  success. 

By  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  Wrigley's  restless 
disposition  and  craving  for  adventure  led  him  to  take 
a  serious  step.  He  ran  away  from  home  to  New 
York.  What  he  expected  to  do  in  the  great  city  he 
didn't  know,  and  he  probably  had  no  idea  of  making  a 
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fortune.  He  was  too  young  to  dream  of  money-making, 
beyond  getting  a  living,  and  this  he  had  to  do  at  once, 
for  when  he  got  off  the  train,  crossed  the  Hudson  on  the 
ferry-boat  and  found  himself  close  to  newspaperdom 
and  Wall  Street,  he  had  less  than  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
and  nowhere  to  sleep  when  night  came. 

The  idea  of  selling  papers,  of  becoming  a  "newsie," 
seemed  to  him  the  best  thing  to  do  in  order  to  get  an 
immediate  income,  and  he  was  soon  flying  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  World  and  Herald  buildings  with  his 
bundle  into  which  he  had  invested  his  whole  capital. 

He  was  now  in  business  for  himself  and  making  a 
living  amid  scenes  of  excitement  and  danger.  At 
night,  with  his  cap  or  bundle  of  papers  for  a  pillow, 
he  would  sleep  in  all  sorts  of  odd  places,  in  doorways, 
under  wagons,  but  usually  in  the  streets. 

It  didn't  take  him  long  to  tire  of  the  newsboy's  life 
and  for  awhile  he  made  a  living  running  errands,  carry- 
ing heavy  grips  or  packages  for  elderly  strangers  in 
the  city.  The  water-front  proved  a  great  attraction  for 
the  boy,  and  he  got  work  on  more  than  one  ship,  but 
only  for  a  day  or  so.  Climbing  rigging  was  a  bit 
hazardous. 

He  suddenly  decided  to  go  back  home.  As  soon  as 
he  got  there  William  was  put  back  in  school.  Every- 
thing went  calmly  and  smoothly  for  a  while,  when  an 
imaginative  flight,  involving  the  smashing  of  a  whole 
pie  on  the  front  of  the  school-building,  led  to  another — 
and  final — expulsion  from  the  institution. 

"ISTo  more  schooling  for  Willy,"  decided  his  father, 
"he'll  work  instead!"     And  to  work  he  went  in  the 
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soap  factory  at  a  dollar  fifty  a  week  wages.  His  job 
was  a  hard  one — stirring  pots  full  of  soap  witli  a 
paddle.  This  took  strength  and  William,  after  a  lot 
of  this  indoor  athletics,  gained  much  muscle,  becoming 
very  husky  for  his  age  and  able  to  stand  much  fatigue. 
But  his  active  mind  was  at  work,  too,  and  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  figure  out  that  the  labor  he  was 
doing  anybody  could  do,  and  there  was  other  work 
that  he  could  make  money  out  of — selling  soap  on  the 
road;  higher  grade  work  and  appealing  to  his  restless, 
adventurous  spirit. 

"Give  my  paddle  to  somebody  else  and  let  me  go 
out  on  the  road!"  he  said  to  his  father. 

"Why,  you're  only  thirteen  and  just  out  of  knickers !" 
objected  his  parent. 

"But  I'm  big  for  my  age,"  was  William's  argument. 
So  he  had  his  way,  and,  all  fired  up  with  his  usual 
intense  energy  and  enthusiasm,  he  took  a  train  for  a 
near-by  Pennsylvania  town  determined  to  "sell"  the 
first  dealer  he  tackled.  This  he  did,  after  two  hours 
of  argument.  Thus  began  William  Wrigley,  Jr.'s  suc- 
cessful career  as  salesman,  for  the  "boy  drummer"  was 
soon  turning  in  a  steady  stream  of  orders. 

The  young  man  soon  began  to  develop  selling  ability, 
for  he  was  naturally  bright,  and  his  youth  and  smiling 
face  went  a  long  way.  People  liked  the  young  fellow, 
especially  as  he  took  their  banter  on  his  boyishness  so 
good-humoredly.  His  tremendous  energy  counted,  too, 
for  he  began  to  pick  out  hard  propositions  to  sell — 
dealers  that  the  average,  easygoing  drummer  avoided, 
as  beinff  too  diflicult. 
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He  was  now  selling  his  soap  from  his  own  wagon 
and  making  more  money  for  himself  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of  making.  Xo  matter  how  roughly  he  was 
turned  down,  he  had  a  way  of  handling  the  crankiest 
of  dealers  that  quite  often  turned  him  into  a  friend. 
He  was  invariably  polite  and  affable  and  always  pro- 
fuse with  his  thanks  even  when  he  didn't  get  an  order. 
This  treatment  of  a  grouchy  and  unfriendly  man  would 
often  have  the  good  effect  of  getting  him  a  small  order 
anyhow — a  sort  of  consolation  prize. 

About  this  time,  however,  Wrigley  got  bitten  by  the 
mining  fever  and  he  invested  his  savings  in  tickets — 
one  for  himself  and  another  for  a  chum — to  Leadville 
Colorado.  But  he  got  no  nearer  the  silver  State  than 
Kansas  City,  for  his  tickets  were  blo^vn  out  of  the 
train  window,  and  the  conductor  made  the  two  young 
adventurers  leave  the  train.  Selling  rubber  stamps 
was  his  occupation  for  a  short  time,  and  after  making 
several  hundred  dollars,  back  home  he  went  loaded 
down  with  presents.  A  little  later  he  was  back  on  the 
road  selling  soap  at  $10.00  a  week 

But  he  had  learned  much  in  his  travels  and  he  had 
more  confidence  in  himself  than  ever.  Great  ideas 
thronged  his  brain,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  little  or 
no  money  did  not  dampen  his  enthusiasm.  He  had 
arrived  "broke"  in  more  towns  than  one — and  landed 
on  his  feet  Grit  and  gumption  were  all  that  was 
needed,  and  he  knew  he  had  both. 

His  idea  was  to  open  a  sales  office  in  Chicago  for 
his  father's  soap.  When  he  reached  Chicago  all  he 
had  was  $32.00.     This  was  his  total  capital.     But  he 
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rented  desk  room  on  a  street  centrally  located,  and 
jumped  in  to  sell  soap. 

He  soon  encountered  a  difficulty  that  gave  him  the 
biggest  idea  of  his  life.  The  dealer,  he  found,  was 
making  too  small  a  margin  of  profit  on  Wrigley's  soap, 
then  sold  for  five  cents  a  cake.  He  raised  the  price 
to  a  dime,  and  gave  the  dealer,  as  a  premium,  an  um- 
brella with  every  box.  His  scheme  succeeded  and  was 
the  starting  point  of  a  premium  system  that  he  ulti- 
mately  developed   to   giant   proportions. 

He  shortly  added  baking  powder  to  his  soap  line, 
the  premium  being  cook-books,  and  before  long  was 
distributing  50,000  a  week.  Then  he  tried  something 
else  for  a  premium,  which  proved  a  disastrous  failure, 
for  he  had  to  return  all  the  money  on  worthless  goods. 

iN'ow  came  his  venture  into  the  chewing-gum  field. 
He  offered  gum  as  a  premiiun  with  his  baking  powder, 
buying  the  gum  in  large  quantities  from  a  manufac- 
turer. This  scheme  proved  the  most  successful  of  all 
and  turned  his  thoughts  to  manufacturing  gum  him- 
self. He  divined  that  there  was  '^millions  in  it." 
But  his  great  problem  was,  how  to  make  the  dealer 
handle  his  brand  of  chewing-gum,  make  him  display 
it  and  push  it  in  preference  to  other  brands. 

After  much  thought  he  decided  to  offer  the  dealer, 
as  a  premium,  something  they  had  to  have,  something 
he  used  daily — a  counter  scale.  And  he  sent  out  cir- 
culars broadcast  offering  a  scale  free  to  any  dealer  who 
purchased  $15,00  worth  of  gum. 

His  scheme  was  a  great  success,  and  he  varied  his 
premium  list  with  other  indispensable  articles,  such  as 
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cash  registers,  ladders,  coffee  grinders,  etc.  He 
shrewdly  figured,  that  by  giving  the  dealer  a  larger  per- 
centage of  profit  than  he  usually  got  and  taking  less 
himself,  he  would  more  than  make  it  up  in  the  volume 
of  sales.  In  all  his  deals  Wrigley  made  it  his  policy 
not  to  figure  his  own  profit  first.  Small  profits  and 
quick  and  large  returns,  was  his  business  motto. 

But  even  with  his  attractive  premium  schemes,  he 
found  it  mighty  hard  work  building  up  his  business. 
lie  was  his  own  salesman,  bookkeeper,  packer  and,  in 
addition,  took  rapid  trips  about  the  country,  seeing 
that  his  gum  was  properly  displayed,  and  infusing  en- 
thusiasm for  it  in  the  dealer. 

Once  in  a  while  his  desire  for  variety  in  the  matter 
of  premiums  caused  him  heavy  losses,  on  one  occasion 
19,000  hand-bags  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  coming 
back  to  him  a  dead  loss.  On  another  occasion  some 
umbrellas  proved  rotten,  for  when  used  the  dye  ran 
out  and  spoiled  people's  clothes.  He  had  to  take  back 
more  than  50,000  and  pay  damages  too. 

But  Wrigley  never  gave  up.  He  believed  that  suc- 
cess lay  in  keeping  everlastingly  at  it,  and  the  more 
he  studied  the  business  field  the  more  he  was  impressed 
with  the  value  of  advertising.  His  wildest  dreams, 
though,  never  included  a  twenty-three  million  dollar 
advertising  campaign!  He  never  saw  himself  in 
imagination  the  world's  largest  advertiser! 

His  first  advertising  efforts,  billboards,  etc.,  in 
Southern  towns,  in  1897,  were  very  feeble,  but  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

In  1902  he  tried  the  effect  of  a  heavy  expenditure 
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in  advertising  in  Xew  York  City.  It  cost  him  all  his 
accumulated  surplus — one  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
but,  as  he  related  at  the  time,  ''I  didn't  even  make  a 
ripple  on  the  surface !" 

Xot  at  all  discouraged  "Wrigley  set  to  work  to  ac- 
cumulate another  hundred  thousand.  Again  he  tried 
to  make  an  impression  upon  Broadway,  and  again 
there  was  no  result. 

He  then  went  up  State  and  billboarded  most  of  the 
northern  cities,  including  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  This 
time  he  hit  the  bull's-eye,  and  again  he  decided  to  have 
another  shot  at  Xew  York. 

This  time  his  advertising  campaign  cost  him  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and  was  a  huge  success. 
Again  in  1907  he  mapped  out  another  Xew  York  cam- 
paign to  cost  a  million  and  a  half.  It  was  a  frightful 
risk !     If  it  failed  he  would  be  wiped  out  for  all  time  I 

But  Wrigley  was  confident  and  courageous,  and  he 
laid  all  his  plans  with  a  thoroughness  and  sagacity 
really  wonderful. 

His  great  feature  in  this  campaign  was  giving  away 
coupons  entitling  the  holders  to  a  box  of  gum  free. 
Many  dealers  were  suspicious  at  the  idea  of  getting 
the  gum  for  nothing,  and  threw  the  coupons  away. 
But  before  long  they  realized  that  the  coupon  was  no 
fake,  and  began  to  send  them  in.  In  a  little  while 
Wrigley^s  business  had  trebled,  and  within  a  dozen 
years  he  had  spent  no  less  than  $20,000,000  in  adver- 
tising the  world  over. 

Probably  every  visitor  to  Xew  York  has  gazed  in 
wonder  at  the  gigantic  electric  "Wrigley's  gum"  sign 
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at  Times  Square.  This  unique  advertisement  twinkles 
nightly  to  the  tune  of  $104,000  a  year. 

Wrigley,  after  many  disastrous  failures,  at  last 
mastered  the  secret  of  successful  advertising,  and  the 
more  he  spent — in  his  own  judicious  way — the  more 
he  made.  In  one  year  his  advertising  bill  exceeded 
$3,500,000! 

Think  of  a  man  who  uses  every  single  street-car  in 
the  United  States  for  this  chewing-gum  advertisement. 

Think  of  a  man  who  mails  four  sticks  of  his  chew- 
ing-gum, free,  as  a  sample  to  every  one  of  close  to  two 
million  telephone  subscribers !  And  then  again,  in 
1919,  to  above  seven  million  homes ! 

This   is  what  William  Wrigley,   Jr.,    did. 

His  secret  of  successful  advertising  is  summed  up 
in  a  terse  line  of  seven  words : 

"Tell  'em  quick,  and  tell  'em  often."  But,  he  adds, 
"you  must  have  a  good  product  in  the  first  place  and 
something  that  people  want.  Explain  to  folks  plainly 
and  sincerely  what  you  have  to  sell,  do  it  in  as  few 
words  as  possible — and  keep  everlastingly  coming  at 
them." 

To-day,  this  man  who  was  deadnbroke  three 
times  and  burned  out  twice,  is  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful leaders  of  industry,  one  of  our  wealthiest  business 
men,  and  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  whole 
world.  His  business  to-day  reaches  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe. 

William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  to-day  is  still  the  smiling, 
good-humored  "Bill"  of  former  days  that  nothing  could 
ruffle,  and  he  keeps  in  good  trim  physically. 
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He  gets  to  bed  before  eleven,  and  is  up  at  five,  and 
takes  regular  exercise  daily.  He  is  an  expert  swimmer, 
and  for  years  boxed  daily  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  club 
with  an  instructor.  He  plays  golf  and  polo,  too,  and 
for  ten  years  was  in  the  saddle  of  a  good  horse  every 
morning  before  seven. 

Mr.  Wrigley  is  married,  in  fact  he  married  when 
twenty,  on  only  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Not  long  ago  he  bought  a  beautiful  residence  at  Pasa- 
dena, California,  and  then,  hankering  for  an  island  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  bought  Santa  Catalina  island, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  fishing  for  those  who  like 
battles  with  marine  monsters. 

He  believes  in  putting  himself  in  the  other  fellow's 
place,  and,  on  this  principle,  led  other  Chicago  manu- 
facturers in  giving  his  employees  the  whole  of  Saturday 
off. 

"A  man's  doubts  and  fears  are  his  worst  enemies," 
is  one  of  his  sayings.  He  is  never  frightened,  no 
matter  what  happens,  and  he  never  worries.  If  he  lost 
everything  suddenly,  he'd  smile,  take  off  his  coat  and 
start  in  all  over  again. 

There  is  much  in  the  life  and  career  of  William 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  the  chewing-gum  king,  for  boys  to  ponder 
over  and  emulate. 

Ilis  moral  and  physical  courage,  his  steady  persever- 
ance and  unfailing  good  humor  and  optimism,  his  love 
of  hard  work,  his  good  old-fashioned  American  grit  and 
gumption,  his  faith  in  his  fellow  man — all  these  quali- 
ties are  strong  in  William  Wrigley,  Jr.  Because  of 
them  he  succeeded,  where  countless  failed. 

THE  END 
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tion for  boys  and  young  men." — Tew  London  Day. 

FAMOUS    PRIVATEERSMEN    AND    AD\^N- 

TURERS  OF  THE  SEA 

**  The  talei  are  more  than  merely  interesting;  they  are 
entrancing,  stirring  the  blood  with  thrilling  force."  — 
Pitt4bHrgh  Post. 

FAMOUS  FRONTIERSMEN  AND  HEROES  OF 

THE  BORDER 

"  The  accounts  are  not  only  authentic,  but  distinctly 
readable,  making  a  book  of  wide  appeal  to  aU  who  love 
the  history  of  actual  adventure."  —  Cleveland  LtiJer, 

FAMOUS  DISCOVERERS  AND  EXPLORERS 
OF  AMERICA 

**  The  book  is  an  epitome  of  some  of  the  wildest  and 
bravest  adventures  of  which  the  world  has  known."  — 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

FAMOUS  GENERALS  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Who  Led  the  United  States  and  Her  Allies  to  a  Glo- 
rious Victory. 

"  The  pages  of  this  book  have  the  charm  of  romance 
without  its  unreality.     The  book  illuminates,  with  life- 
like portraits,  the  history  of  the  World  War."  —  Rochet- 
t9T  Pott  Ervress. 
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HILDEGARDE- MARGARET   SERIES 

Bv  Lauea  E.  Richards 

Eleven  Volumes 

The  Hildegarde-Margaret  Series,  begmning  with 
"  Queen  Hildegarde "  and  ending  with  ''  The  Merrv- 
weathers,"  make  one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  series 
of  books  for  girls  ever  written- 

Each  large  12mo,  doth  decorative,  iUtutrated, 

per  volume         .......     $1.75 

The  eleven  volumes  hoxed  as  a  set     ,         ..         •  $19.2o 

UST  OF  TITLES 
QUEEN  HILDEGARDE 
HILDEGARDE 'S  HOLIDAY 
HILDEGARDE'S    HOME 
HILDEGARDE'S    NEIGHBORS 
HILDEGARDE'S    HARVEST 
THREE   MARGARETS 
I/IARGARET   MONTFORT 
PEGGY 
RTTA 
FERNLEY  HOUSE 

THE   MERRYWEATHERS 
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THE  CAPTAIN  JANUARY  SERIES 

By  Latjka  E.  Richards 

Each  one  volume,  12mo,  cloth  decorative,  illus- 
trated, per  volume  90  cents 

CAPTAIN   JANUARY 

A  charming  idyl  of  New  England  coast  life,  whose 
success  has  been  very  remarkable. 

SAME.     Illustrated  Holiday  Edition       .         .     $1.36 

MELODY:     The  Stoet  of  a  Child. 

MARIE 

A  companion  to  "  Melody "  and    '  Captain  January." 

ROSIN    THE    BEAU 

A  sequel  to  "Melody"  and  "Marie." 

SNOW-WHITE;    Or,  The  House  in  the  Wood. 

JIM     OF    HELLAS;   Or,   In   Durance   Vile,  and  a 
companion  story,  Bethesda  Pool. 

NARCISSA 

And  a  companion  story,  In  Verona,  being  two  delight- 
ful short  stories  of  New  England  life. 

"SOME    SAY" 

And  a  companion  story,  Neighbors  in  Cyrus. 

NAUTILUS 

" '  Nautilus '  is  by  far  the  best  product  of  the  author's 
powers,  and  is  certain  to  achieve  the  wide  success  it  so 
richly  merits." 

ISLA   HERON 

This  interesting  story  is  written  in  the  author's  usual 
charming  manner. 
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DELIGHTFUL  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE 
FOLKS 

By  Lattra  E.  Richards 

THREE  MINUTE  STORIES 

Cloth  decorative,  12mo,  with  eight  plates  in  full  color 
and  many  text  illustrations        .  .  .  .     $1.75 

"  Little  ones  will  understand  and  delight  in  the  stories 

and  poems,"  —  Indianapolis  News. 

FIVE  MINUTE  STORIES 

Cloth  decorative,  square  12mo,  illustrated         .     $1.75 
A    charming    collection    of    short    stories    and    clever 
poems  for  children. 

MORE  FIVE  MINUTE  STORIES 

Cloth  decorative,   square   12mo,   illustrated        .     $1.75 
A   noteworthy   collection   of   short   stories   and   poems 

for  children,  which  will  prove  as  popular  with  mothers 

as  with  boys   and  girls. 

FIVE  MICE  IN  A  MOUSE  TRAP 

Cloth   decorative,   square   12mo,   illustrated        .     $1.75 
The  story  of  their  lives   and   other   wonderful  things 
related  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  done  in  the  vernacular 
from  the  lunacular  form  by  Laura  E.  Richards. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  GIRLS 

By  Lattra  E.  Richards 

HONOR  BRIGHT 

Cloth  decorative,  12mo,  illustrated  .  .  .  $1.75 
No  girl  ever  deserved  more  to  have  a  series  of  stories 
written  about  her  than  does  HONOR  BRIGHT,  the  new- 
est heroine  of  a  talented  author  who  has  created  many 
charming  girls.  Born  of  American  parents  who  die 
in  the  far  East,  Honor  spends  her  school  days  at  the 
Pension  Madeline  in  Vevej%  Switzerland,  surrounded  by 
playmates  of  half  a  dozen  nationalities.  As  are  all  of 
Mrs.  Richards'  heroines,  HONOR  BRIGHT  is  the  high- 
est type  of  the  young  girl  of  America,  with  all  the  in- 
dependence of  character  which  is  American  to  the  cora 
in  young  as  in  old. 
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THE  BOYS*  STORY  OF  THE 
RAILROAD  SERIES 

By  BuETON  E.  Stevenson 
Each  large  12mo,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated, 
'per  volume        .         .         .         .         .         .         •     $1.75 

THE    YOUNG    SECTION-HAND;     On,  The  Ad- 

VENTXJEES    OF    AlLEN"    WeST. 

*'  The  whole  range  of  section  railroading  is  covered  in 
the  story."  —  Chicago  Post. 

THE  YOUNG  TRAIN  DISPATCHER 

"  A  vivacious  account  of  the  varied  and  often  hazard- 
ous nature  of  railroad  life."  —  Congregationalist. 

THE  YOUNG  TRAIN  MASTER 

"  It  is  a  book  that  can  be  unreservedly  commended  to 
anyone  who  loves  a  good,  wholesome,  thrilling,  informing 
yarn,"  —  Passaic  News. 

THE   YOUNG    APPRENTICE;     Or,  Aixan  West's 
Chum. 
"  The  story  is  intensely  interesting."  —  Baitimore  Sun. 


BOY  SCOUT  STORIES 

By  Brewer  Corcoran 
Published  with  the  approval  of  "  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America." 

Each,  one  volume,  12m,o,  cloth  decorative,  illus- 
trated, per  volume     .         .         .         .         .         .     $1.75 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  KENDALLVILLE 

The  story  of  a  bright  young  factory  worker  who  can- 
not enlist  because  he  has  three  dependents,  but  his 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  wig-wagging,  gained  through 
Scout  practice,  enables  him  to  foil  a  German  plot  to  blow 
up  the  munitions  factory. 

THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  THE  WOLF  PATROL 

The  boys  of  Gillfteld  who  were  not  old  enough  to  go 
to  war  found  just  as  many  thrills  at  home,  chasing  a 
German  spy. 
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THE  CARITA  SERIES 

By  LucT  M.  Blanchabd 
Each,  one  volume,  cloth  decorative,  12mo,  illus- 
trated       ........     $1.65 

CARITA,  AND  HOW  SHE  BECAME  A  PATRI- 
OTIC AMERICAN 

"  One  of  the  strongest  points  of  the  book  is  the  fact 
that  its  characters  seem  to  be  real  people,  doing  the 
things  that  real  people  do.  More  than  that,  they  are 
"wholesome,  worth-while  folks  whose  companionship  in- 
spires a  sane  and  pleasing  view  of  life."  —  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City. 

CARITA'S  NEW  WORLD 

"Wholesome  and  altogether  fascinating;  all  this  can 
be  truly  said  of  all  of  Miss  Blanchard's  stories  for  girls. 
'  Carita's  New  World '  has  both  of  these  characteristics." 
—  Troy  Record,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"  There  is  a  fine  originality  about  Carita  that  will  make 
her  adorable  to  all  girls."  —  Oakland  Tribune. 


THE  MERRYMAKERS  SERIES 

By  Herschel  Williams 
Each,  one  volume,  12mo,  illustrated  .         .     $1.65 

THE  MERRYMAKERS  IN  NEW  YORK 

"  The  book  is  bright  and  clever  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  our  great  metropolis.  One  can  in  his  imagina- 
tion see  New  York  most  entertainingly  through  the  eyes 
of  the  young  Merrymakers."  —  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  Philon 
delphia. 

THE  MERRYMAKERS  IN  CHICAGO 

The  Merrymakers  who  had  such  a  splendid  Christmas 
vacation  in  New  York,  enjoy  another  rollicking  good 
time,  —  a  summer  vacation  in  Chicago.  While  brother 
Ned,  the  young  newspaper  reporter,  "  covers "  the  Re- 
publican national  convention  in  Chicago,  Carl,  the  oldest 
of  the  four  sightseeing  Merrymakers,  decides  that  he 
wants  to  own  a  department  store  some  day,  and  inciden- 
tally learns  all  the  steps  he  must  take  from  being  an 
errand  boy  to  a  merchant  magnate. 
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IDEAL  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 

Back,  one  volume,  cloth  decorative,  l^mo,       .     $1.10 

A  LITTLE  CANDY  BOOK  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

By  Amy  L.  Waterman. 

"  This  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  little  book,  written  in 
the  simple,  vivacious  style  that  makes  these  little  manuals 
as  delightful  to  read  as  they  are  instructive."  —  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  and  American. 

A  LITTLE  COOK-BOOK  FOR  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

By  Caroline  French  Benton. 

This  book  explains  how  to  cook  so  simply  that  no  one 
can    fail   to    imderstand   every   word,    even   a   complete 
novice. 
A   LITTLE   HOUSEKEEPING   BOOK   FOR   A 

LITTLE  GIRL 

By  Caroline  French  Benton. 

A  little  girl,  home  from  school  on  Saturday  mornings, 
finds  out  how  to  make  helpful  use  of  her  spare  time,  and 
also  how  to  take  proper  pride  and  pleasure  in  good 
housework. 

A  LITTLE  SEWING  BOOK  FOR  A  LITTLE 
GIRL 

By  Louise  Frances  Cornell. 

"  It  is  comprehensive  and  practical,  and  yet  revealingly 
instructive.  It  takes  a  little  girl  who  lives  alone  with 
her  mother,  and  shows  how  her  mother  taught  her  the 
art  of  sewing  in  its  various  branches.  The  illustrations 
aid  materially."  —  Wilmington  Every  Evening. 

A    LITTLE    PRESERVING    BOOK    FOR    A 
LITTLE    GIRL 

By  Amy  L.  Waterman. 

In   simple,    clear   wording,    Mrs.    Waterman    explains 
every  step  of  the  process   of  preserving  or  "  canning " 
fruits  and  vegetables. 
A  LITTLE  GARDENING  BOOK  FOR  A  LITTLE 

GIRL 

By  Peter  Martin. 

This  little  volume  is  an  excellent  guide  for  the  young 
gardener.    In  addition  to  truck  gardening,  the  book  gives 
valuable   information    on    flowers,   the   planning   of   the 
garden,  selection  of  varietiesj  etc. 
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THE  LITTLE  COLONEL   BOOKS 

(Trade  Mark) 

By  Annie  Fellows  Johnston 
Each  large  12mo,  cloth,  illustraied,  per  volume  .      $1.90 
THE  LITTLE  COLONEL  STORIES 

(Trade  Mark) 

Being  three  "  Little  Colonel  "  stories  in  the  Cosy  Comer 
Series,  "  The  Little  Colonel,"  "  Two  Little  Knights  of 
Kentucky,"  and  "  The  Giant  Scissors,"  in  a  single  volume. 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  HOUSE  PARTY 

(Trade  Mark) 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  HOLIDAYS 

(Trade  Mark)    ' 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  HERO 

(Trade  Mark) 

THE    LITTLE    COLONEL    AT    BOARDING- 

(Trade  Mark) 

SCHOOL 
THE  LITTLE  COLONEL  IN  ARIZONA 

(Trade  Mark) 

THE     LITTLE     COLONEL'S      CHRISTMAS 

(Trade  Mark) 

VACATION 
THE  LITTLE  COLONEL,  MAID  OF  HONOR 

(Trade  Mark) 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL'S  KNIGHT  COMES 

(Trade  Mark) 

RIDING 
THE    LITTLE     COLONEL'S     CHUM,    MARY 

WARE  (Trade  Mark) 

MARY  WARE  IN  TEXAS 

MARY  WARE'S  PROMISED  LAND 

These  twelve  volumes,  boxed  as  a  set,  $22.80. 
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SPECIAL   HOLIDAY   EDITIONS 

Each  small  quarto,  doth  decorative,  per  volume      .      $1.50 
New  plates,  handsomely  illustrated  with  eight  full-page 
drawings  in  color,  and  many  marginal  sketches. 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL 

(Trade  Mark) 

TWO  LITTLE  KNIGHTS  OF  KENTUCKY 
BIG  BROTHER 

THE  JOHNSTON  JEWEL  SERIES 

Each  small  16mo,  cloth  decorative,  vnth  frontispiece 

and  decorative  text  borders,  per  volume  $0.75 

IN  THE  DESERT  OF  WAITING:  The  Legend 
OP  Camelback  Mountain. 

THE  THREE  WEAVERS:  A  Fairy  Tale  fob 
Fathers  and  Mothers  as  Well  as  for  Their 
Daughters. 

KEEPING    TRYST:      A  Tale  of  King  Arthur's 

Time. 
THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  BLEEDING  HEART 

THE    RESCUE    OF    PRINCESS  WINSOME: 

A  Fairy  Play  for  Old  and  Young. 

THE  JESTER'S  SWORD 


THE    LITTLE    COLONEL'S    GOOD    TIMES 
BOOK 

Uniform  in  size  with  the  Little  Colonel  Series  .      $2.50 
Bound  in  white  kid  (morocco)  and  gold    ,  S-OO 

Cover  design  and  decorations  by  Peter  Verberg. 
"  A  mighty  attractive  volume  in  which  the  owner  may 
record  the  good  times  she  has  on  decorated  pages,  and 
under  the  directions  as  it  were  of  Annie  Fellows  John- 
ston." —  Buffalo  Express, 
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THE  LITTLE  COLONEL  DOLL  BOOK  — First 
Series 

Quarto,  boards,  printed  in  colors     .         .         .    .$1.90 

A  series  of  "  Little  Colonel "  dolls.     Each  has  several 

changes  of  costume,  so  they  can  be  appropriately  clad 

for  the  rehearsal  of  any  scene  or  incident  in  the  series. 

THE  LITTLE  COLONEL  DOLL  BOOK  — Sec- 
ond Series 

Quarto,  boards,  printed  in  colors  .  .  .  $1.90 
An  artistic  series  of  paper  dolls,  including  not  only 
lovable  Mary  Ware,  the  Little  Colonel's  chum,  but  many 
another  of  the  much  loved  characters  which  appear  in 
the  last  three  volumes  of  the  famous  "Little  Colonel 
Series." 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  RED  CROSS:  as  Told  to 
the  Little  Colonel 

Cloth  decorative,  12mo,  illustrated     .         .         .     $1.25 

This  story  originally  appeared  in  "  The  Little  Colonel's 
Hero,"  but  the  publishers  decided  to  issue  it  as  a 
separate  volume. 

"No  one  could  tell  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
more  vividness  and  enthusiasm  than  this  author,  and 
here  she  is  at  her  best.  No  book  published  during  the 
Great  War  is  more  valuable  and  timely  than  this  appeal- 
ing story  of  the  beginning  of  the  Red  Cross."  —  New 
York  Tribune. 

"  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  school  as  well  as  in 
every  home  where  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  appre- 
ciated." —  Evening  Express,  Portland,  Me. 

"Not  only  VERY  interesting,  but  has  large  educa- 
tional value."  —  Lookout,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JOEL:  A  BOY  OF  GALILEE 

12mo,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated     .  .  .     $1.90 

"  The  book  is  a  very  clever  handling  of  the  greatest 

event  in  the  history  of  the  world."  —  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

Herald. 
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THE   LITTLE   COUSINS   OF   LONG 
AGO  SERIES 

The  volumes  in  this  series  describe  the  boys  and  girls 
of  ancient  times. 

Each   small   12mo,    cloth    decorative,   illustrated,   90c. 

OUR  LITTLE  ATHENIAN  COUSIN  OF  LONG 

AGO 

By  Julia  Dabrow  Cowles. 

OUR   LITTLE    CARTHAGINIAN    COUSIN   OF 
LONG  AGO 

By  Clara  V.  Win  low. 

OUR  LITTLE  CELTIC  COUSIN  OF  LONG  AGO 

By  EvALEEN  Stein. 

OUR  LITTLE  PRANKISH  COUSIN  OF  LONG 
AGO 

By  EvALEEN  Stein. 

OUR    LITTLE    MACEDONIAN    COUSIN    OF 
LONG  AGO 

By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles. 

OUR   LITTLE    NORMAN   COUSIN    OF   LONG 
AGO 

By  EvALEEN  Stein. 

OUR  LITTLE  ROMAN  COUSIN  OF  LONG  AGO 

By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles. 

OUR  LITTLE  SAXON  COUSIN  OF  LONG  AGO 

By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles. 

OUR  LITTLE  SPARTAN  COUSIN  OF  LONG 
AGO 

By  Julia  Darrow  Cowles. 

OUR  LITTLE  VIKING  COUSIN  OF  LONG  AGO 

By  Charles  H.  L.  Johnston. 
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THE  LITTLE  COUSIN  SERIES 

(trade   mark) 

Each  volume  illustrated  with  six  or  more  full  page  plates 
in   tint.      Cloth,   12mo,   with   decorative 
,  cover,  per  volume,  $1.00 

LIST  OF  TITLES 

By  Col.  F.  A.  Postnikov,  Isaac  Taylor 

Headland,  LL.  D.,  Edward  C. 

Butler,  etc. 


Our  Little  African  Cousin 
Our  Little  Alaskan  Cousin 
Our  Little  Arabian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Argentine  Cousin 
Our  Little  Armenian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Australian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Austrian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Belgian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Boer  Cousin 
Our  Little  Bohemian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Brazilian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Bulgarian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Canadian  Cousin 

of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
Our  Little  Chinese  Cousin 
Our  Little  Cossack  Cousin 
Our  Little  Cuban  Cousin 
Our  Little  Czecho-Slovak 

Cousin 
Our  Little  Danish  Cousin 
Our  Little  T)utch  Cousin 
Our  Little  Egyptian  Cousin 
Our  Little  English  Cousin 
Our  Little  Eskimo  Cousin 
Our  Little  Finnish  Cousin 
Our  Little  French  Cousin 
Our  Little  German  Cousin 
Our  Little  Grecian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Hawaiian  Cousm 
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Our  Little  Hindu  Cousin 
Our  Little  Hungarian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Indian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Irish  Cousin 
Our  Little  Italian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Japanese  Cousin 
Our  Little  Jewish  Cousin 
Our  Little  Korean  Cousin 
Our  Little  Malayan   (Brown) 

Cousin 
Our  Little  Mexican  Cousin 
Our  Little  Norwegian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Panama  Cousin 
Our  Little  Persian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Philippine  Cousin 
Our  Little  Polish  Cousin 
Our  Little  Porto  Rican Cousin 
Our  Little  Portuguese  Cousin 
Our  Little  Quebec  Cousin 
Our  Little  Roumanian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Russian  Cousin 
Our  T  ittle  Scotch  Cousin 
Our  Little  Servian  Cousin 
Our  Little  Siamese  Cousin 
Our  Little  Spanish  Cousin 
Our  Little  Swedish  Cousin 
Our  Little  Swiss  Cousin 
Our  Little  Turkish  Cousin 
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WORKS   OF   EVALEEN   STEIN 

THE  CHRISTMAS  PORRINGER 

12mo,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated  by  Adelaide 

Everhart $1,50 

This  story  happened  many  hundreds  of  years  ago  in 
the  quaint  Flemish  city  of  Bruges  and  concerns  a  little 
girl  named  Karen,  who  worked  at  lace-making  with  her 
aged  grandmother. 

GABRIEL  AND  THE  HOUR  BOOK 

Small  quarto,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated  and 

decorated  in  colors  by  Adelaide  Everhart  .        .       $1.50 

"  No  works  in  juvenile  fiction  contain  so  many  of  the 

elements  that  stir  the  hearts  of  children  and  grown-ups  aa 

well  as  do  the  stories  so  admirably  told  by  this  author." 

—  Louisville  Daily  Courier. 

A  LITTLE  SHEPHERD   OF  PROVENCE 

12mo,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated  by  Diantha 

H.  Marlowe $1.50 

"  The  story  should  be  one  of  the  influences  in  the  life 

of  every  child  to  whom  good  stories  can  be  made  to 

appeal."  —  Public  Ledger. 

THE  LITTLE  COUNT  OF  NORMANDY 

12mo,  cloth  decorative,  illustrated  by  John  Goss      $1.50 

''This  touching  and  pleasing  story  is  told  with  a  wealth 

of  interest  coupled  with  enlivening  descriptions  of  the 

country  where  its  scenes  are  laid  and  of  the  people  thereof." 

—  Wilmington  Every  Evening. 


THE    HOUSE    ON    THE    HILL 

By  Margaret  R.  Piper,  author  of  "  Sylvia  Arden," 
"  Sylvia  of  the  Hill  Top,"  "  Sylvia  Arden  Decides,"  etc. 
12mo,  cloth  decorative,   illustrated    .  .  .     $1,75 

"It  is  a  bright,  entertaining  story,  v/ith  happy  young 

folks,   good   times,    natural   development,    and    a   gentle 

earnestness  of  general  tone."  —  The  Christian  Register, 

Boston. 
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